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HONO 


Ir is not many years since Honolulu was re- 
garded as one of 
aries were sent thither to tame the savage 
natures of its inhabitants and teach them the 
creat truths of Christianity. Now, Honolulu is a 
port of importance in the ‘maritime world, its in- 
habitants have been partially christianized, and, 
although they are still ruled by a native hereditary 
king, like our own aborigines they are fast disap- 
pearing, and in their place is fast settling a motely 
populauon from all parts of the earth. But the 
principal inhabitants of Honolulu are Americans, 
they transact the business of the place, fill the 
important offices in State affairs, and influence 
the mind of the king. It is not improbable that 
before a great many years the whole power of 
this fertile Island will be in the hands of United 
Statesers. The flag of the Island is made up of 
the English and American ensigus, showing the 
origin of the new civilization of the inhabitants, 
and the sources whence they have derived their 
power. Heretofore Honolulu has been chiefly 
important as a harbor of refuge to our whale 
ships in the Pacific, which there refit and recruit 
their crews on their long voyages, but since the 
fertile regions of Oregon and California have 
passed into our possession, a new trade has been 
opened to the enterprise of our people in that re- 
mote part of the world, and the great accession to 
our commerce, caused by the discovery of the 
gold placers, will render Honolulu more than ever 
an important harbor for our national and mer- 
chant ships. At the last dates from that interest- 
ing Island, the native inhabitants and foreign re- 
sidents were fast leaving it to dig gold on the 
Sacramento, but the future benefits to be derived 
from the gold diggings by the inhabitants of Hono- 
lulu, will greatly outweigh in value the precious 
metals which its inhabitants will be able to pro- 
cure from digging at the placers. 

The beautifully engraved view which we give 


Si 


on the preceding page, of this interesting sea port, | 


presents a truthful and striking representation of 
its peculiarities and beauties. All who have 
visited the Island concur in their accounts of it, and 
agree in representing it as one of the loveliest aad 
healthiest spots in the world. 

In a recent number of the Polynesian, one of 
the Honolulu journals, received from a friend 
there, a rather discouraging view is taken of the 
probable effects on the prosperity of the Island by 
the great emigration of inhabitants, native and 
foreign, to the Land of Gold. 


The following extract from the “ Polynesian” | 


shows what immediate results were anticipated 
from the sudden opening of a new waflic with 
San Francisco : 


“ American Newspapers ann Letrers.—The 
communication between here and San Francisco 
is so trequent now that letters need not lay there 
long after the arrival of the steamers. It is re- 
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the Cannibal Islands, and Mis- ! 


LULU. 


| —the lack of regular communication—will be re- 
; moved. Persons in the United States wishing to 
| communicate with their friends at the Islands, will 

find the Panama mail line the safest as well as the 
most expeditious route.” 


“ Tne Rvusu.—Somebody has furnished us with 
the following dialogue which occured in this town 
a few days since, between a shipowner and a 
stranger: 

Stranger—How much do you ask, Mr. ——, 
for a cabin passage to California? 

Shipowner—One hundred dollars cash down in 
advance. But I can’t take you—all full in the 
cabin. 

Stranger—W ell, suppose I go in the hold, how 
much do you ask then? 

Shipowner—Eighty dollars ; but I can’t take 
you. Hold is full. 

Stranger—But can’t I go in the fore-peak ? 
what is the price of passage there ? 

Shipowner—Eighty dollars, but I can’t take 
you. Full, fore and aft. 

Stranger—Well, can’t I go aloft somewhere ? 
and suppose I do, what will you charge ? 

Shipowner—We charge eighty dollars to go 
anywhere ; but can’t carry you aloft Got tw 
carry provisions there. 

Stranger—It is a hard case,isn’t it? But as I 
want to go tolerably bad, what will you charge io 
tow me? 

The shipowner retreated suddenly, and didn’t 
make his appearance again, till the vessel had 
sailed. 





This, of course, is one of the jokes of the 
Honolulu press, but it shows how eager the in- 
habitants of the Island are to leave it and go in 
quest of the gold of the Sacramento. We fear 
that his majesty of the Sandwich Islands who, at 
the last accounts, was sick of the measles, wil] 
hardly have a subject left, and he will be able to 
say or sing, with Alexander Selkirk : 

“TI am master of all I survey 
My right there is none to dispute.”’ 

There is no lack of books which give a minute 
account of Honolulu, and the surrounding Islands. 
Ellis’ Polynesian Researches, Melville’s “ Omoo,” 
Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round the World, Stew- 
art’s well known work, and the correspondence of 
the Missionaries stationed on the Island, whose 
various letters have been printed in the religious 
periodicals of England and America. Melvilie 
in his Omoo has given an account of the mission- 
aries, that has been pronounced by others, who 
ought to be able to give correct information, as 
grossly exaggerated, or wholly untrue. We 
should hope, for the honor of our missionaries, that 
Mr. Melville’s sketches were made from hearsay 


rather than actual observation, for he represents a 





condition of society which would be disgracefuj te 
any civilized beings, much less the heralds of the 


freshing to think that the time is not far distant | cross who have been sent abroad to preach the 


when one great privation which we have endured | 


gospel of Christ to the nations that sit in darkness. 
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THE SWEDENBORGIAN. 


AN ENGLISH TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


[CONCLUDED. } 


Att this while the air was gathering in about 
us, ever closer and hotter. Whatever was to be 
would be, and that soon; the weather was intense- 
ly sultry—it was the middle of August—and in 
the fashionable language, which does not recog- 
nise the existence of any life lower than its own 
sphere, we were alone in Cheltenham. There 
had been no rain for weeks; and the air was of 
that heavy vaporous sultriness, that it was almost 
cooler to remain at rest in it, as if motion did but 
assist the heat to penetrate. Yet from habit we 
went on riding through the bye-lanes which were 


not trampled into the dust, or on the downs, where | 


the sallow grass was gasping out its life. Some- 
times with random eagerness, catching at any or 
every subject to protect us from ourselves; some- 
times we drew on, hour after hour, in lengthened 
silence, yet without feeling that we were silent, 
for we seemed to know why we could not speak. 
Each day as we went out I could not tell how we 
might return. She loved me—every tone, every 
restless action, told it; and she knew that I loved 
her, and yet could not tell her. And still we went 
on. 

One day I went to their house as usual, in the 
morning; Mr. Fenton was not there. Mamma 
was under the evil spirit, and pointedly impolite 
tome. Georgina had not been down stairs; she 
was suffering from headache ; and when I men- 
tioned the hour at which the horses would be 
brought round, I was told I might as well counter- 
order them. Still [ loitered. It is very uncom- 
fortable to stay where there is: pointedly nothing 
for you to do, when you are shown you are not 

yanted ; and yet I did not like to be contented 
with mamma’s answer, and I liked to be in Geor- 
gina’s atmosphere, if I could not be with her. 

“There is a drawing Miss de Courcy left for 
me to finish.” It was up stairs. Georgina was 
asleep, and she could not disturb her. 

I was not impudent enough to try the mesmer- 
ism; and there was no alternative. Awkward- 
ness is the most rapidly infectious of poisons. Let 
it but breathe on you, and you are the slave of it. 
I was beaten out of house and temper, and was 
grumbling my way down stairs, when, in the hall, 
I saw my genius, Mr. Fenton. 

“You are not going?” he said, as he took my 
arm. 

“ Miss de Courcy is not wel! to-day,” I answer- 
ed. “ And—and—” 


“ Oh, you had better not go immediately. Come | 


back with me, I wish to speak to you.” 

Mamma looked very angry when she saw me re- 
enter, and under such escort. 

“Tam sorry to hear about Georgina,’ he said. 
“Tt is nothing serious, I trust. Is she not coming 
down? Can I see her?” 

“ She will see you, of course,” replied mamma, 
with a point upon the you which was meant te be 


| spiteful, and showed she was not ashamed of the 
fib of her being asleep. 

“Twill go up, then, if you will take me,” he 
said. 

There was no objection. 
| was peremptory. 

They went. I was left ten minutes alone: and 
in looking over the room I found the unfortunate 


Mr. Fenton’s words 





drawing. Mamma had condescended to another 
fib. But it was no matter. By and by they re. 
appeared. 


“There is nothing to alarm us,” Mr. Fenton 
said. “It is only the oppressiveness of the at- 
mosphere. A ride, I think, will be good for her, 
if you are not engaged.” 

| There was something so resolutely absurd about 
this that I was almost frightened. If Mr. Fenton 
was not the “ gentleman in grey,” he was so like 
him that I felt inclined to shrink from his favors 
for fear of after demands. Still I would see it out. 
Mrs. de Courcy stood fuming and chafing, but she 
made no opposition ; there was no help for it now; 
and if there was any under-game, one heart, at 
least, I knew, and I was sure of that. Georgina 
followed shortly after, looking pale and feverish, 
| but dressed for riding, and with a manner more 
| resignedly desperate than I had yet seen her wear. 
| We struggled on through luncheon, Mr. Fenton 
|holding us together. The horses came at two 
| o’clock, and we started. 

We could neither of us say much. Our strange 
condition was weighing us both down past en- 
durance, and the heavy air seemed set into dull 
| sympathy with us. The sun was covered over 
| with a sickly mist, and great massive clouds, with 

saffron edges, were hanging round the horizon, 
; Showing against the dark sky behind them like 
| tarnished gold. I was alarmed as we cleared the 
town, and suggested feebly that it would be better 
to turn back; but there was a recklessness that 
day in Georgina. She had been forced into this 
jride in spite of herself, and as it was to be, she 
| was determined to go on with it. We went off 
upon the race-course. There is something most 
awful in the suddenness of a summer storm. It 
is as if the sky were all one great battery waiting 
loaded, in dead silence, for the signal, and in an 
, instant the whole furious play of the huge artillery 
is set loose. We were in the middle of the heath, 
| neither house nor shelter near, but, perhaps a mile 
| from us, the great desolate stand staring in its 
| tawdry vacancy, like a fashionable beauty in the 
dead season in the country. A few sheep were 
standing about in a kind of oppressed drowsiness ; 
and it was all so deeply still, that the thistle-down 
‘hang motionless on the stalk. The horses were 
restive and uneasy, flinging their ears forward, and 
turning their heads towards each other, as if each 
| would breathe his alarm into the other’s ear, and 
| then tossing them wildly into the air, as though 
































































both had learned that their fright was mutual.— 
Again, : 
at last, a few great drops of rain, and a low mel- 
ancholy gust, which came sighing over the down, 
alarmed my companion into consenting. But we 
had scarcely turned our horses’ heads, when the 
sirnal flasn shot across the sky, and lighting up 


the train in every cloud, down came the pent tor- | 


rent, as if a thousand cataracts were uuchained. 
The thunder crash followed on the lightning as | 
close as the bellow of cannon on its bursting flame. | 
We were in the very heart of the storm. In the | 
same moment it had grown black as when the 
sun is in eclipse, as if the earth stage had been 
darkened to show off the splendor of the lightning, 
and the sparkling hail-dance on the grass. There 
was no need of spurs for the frightened horses, as 
we made away towards the miserable shelter of | 
the stand. Ata fast gallop we were sweeping | 
over the down, when a forious flash struck nght | 
down, as if it would split the earth before our 
horses’ feet. For the instant I lost sight of my | 
companion. I was blinded by the lightning, and | 
mv horse reeled as if he were struck, swerved, 
and spun madly round under me; I collected him, | 
and turned again. She was down; horse and | 
rider rolled on the ground. I thought the flash 
had struck her. I sprang off; my horse stood | 
staggering in fear too awful to let him stir. [| 
flew to her—she did not move ; but at least the | 
lightning had not touched her—that last, worst 
horror, 1 was spared. Her horse had swerved 
like mine, but lost his footing from the speed with 
which he was going, and had fallen with his rider. 

Happily, perhaps, she must have been thrown 
before he fell, for she was lying far from him, 
beyond danger from his struggies. She was sense- | 
ess, but she breathed. She had fallen on her head, | 








and more than once, I urged our return: | 
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' drenched skirt ; and bathed her face with it. As 


I breathed upon her forehead to dry off the mois- 
ture into coldness, she raised one arm feebly, and 
unclosed her eyes. For a moment, till the pupils 
steadied under the light, they rolled vacantly from 
side to side, and then, by a mechanical instinct, 
getting her dress out of its disarrangement, she 
faintly asked where she was. 

She was lying on the ground ; I was sitting by 
her, and her head was resting upon me. 

“ Thank Heaven, you recover!” I said. “ Do 
not move, you are safe here.” 

Her faculties were slowly struggling together. 

“ What has happened ?” she asked. 

“There was lightning,” I said: “ your horse 
fell, and you were stunned.” 

“ And you, are you hurt? That awful light- 
ning !” 

In her feebleness, she had lost power for the 
effort of constraining her feelings: they flowed 
naturally now. 

“ Are you hurt, dear Mr. Frankland?) There 
is blood on your hand ?” 

I had cut it in breaking open the door, and I 
had not observed it. It was nothing. 

“1? no, dearest Miss de Courcy. How can 
you think of me at such a time ?” 

The warm words hurried her back to her self 
possession ; she seemed first to feel where she 
was lying, and, with a faint blush, she asked me 
to help her rise. I entreated her to rest for a few 
moments longer. But she was well she said— 
quite well now. I was myself anxious to see if 
she was any further hurt, and raised her. She 
stood for a moment—no limb, at least, had suffer- 
ed ; but the effort was too great ; her brain swam, 
her hand closed convulsively on my urm ; she 
leant back, and fainted. I laid her down again 


as the crushed hat showed ; but I hoped—if, in| in the old—oh, how dear !—position ; it was but 
the agony in which I was, I had any clear thought | a short, a very shot relapse, and she could soon 
at all—that the hat might have saved her. We speak again. And all struggle was over then. 
were still a quarter of a mile from the stand, and| This frightful accident had flung us too utterly 
the storm was rising in its fury ; the broad flashes | upon one another for any more concealment, and 
played and flickered along the grass, and the great | all the passionate words which now came pouring 
dancing ice-drops glittered in their light. I raised | from me I learnt from her own feeble lips that she 
her in my arms; intense excitement takes off the | heard without reluctance. 
limits of man’s strength when life or death hangs| It was growing lighter now; the thunder fol- 
upon its exercise, and I bore her along, knowing | lowed at long intervals on the fainter lightning ; 
nothing and feeling nothing, but that all I cared | the hail had passed away, and it was rain which 
for upon earth depended for life on me. I soon! was falling now to melt away the cold white 
reached the door. It was locked, the wretched | curtain which was stretched over the down. There 
thing ; the one only time when it might open for| was a noise outside the house; I started to the 
a worthier purpose than that to which it owed its} door. A shepherd boy had cauglit the horses 
being. I laid her down for a moment, and with | and brought them to the stand, on the chance of 
e large stone I dashed it in, and between the four | finding their riders there. This was, indeed, for- 
cold walls on the vacant floor of the race-course| tune. I tore two leaves from my pocket-book, 
office I found at least a shelter for her. and wrote in pencil a hurried note to Dr. y 
Oh, what an issue of all our doubts and trials,| desiring him to come up immediately with a 
if this torpor should be the death one! I gnashed | carriage ; and another to Mrs. de Courcy just 
my teeth, and cursed Fenton. What madness at} saying that an accident had happened, but that, 
such an hour is not pardonable? I thought he! providentially, it had passed without injury; 
was a demon, and this was his revenge, and that | Georgina was safe, and would soon follow. With 
by some infernal power he had foreseen or caused | these I sent the boy on my horse, with orders not 
the storm. |to spare the whip; and in a few moments we 
There was still no sign of motion. I could not | were again alone. 
leave her, and help there was none. I unlaced| Other thoughts now began to swarm upon me, 
the tightly closed riding-dress, and let the air play as I felt that these, so frightful, yet so exquisitely 
in upon her breast. I wrung water out of her! happy minutes, would soon pass ; and then —— 
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wita: was tobe then? Yes, Georgina loved me ; 
she had said she loved me. And with her love I 
feit so strong, that if Swedenborg himself came up 
from his grave to tear her from me, I could laugh 
at him and defy him. A fresh, warm, beautiful 
sun-gleam, came pouring in through the broken 
door. Georgina could stand now, and, leaning 
heavily on my arm, she went out with me into 
the air. So fair, so lovely, all now seemed, as if 
Nature, worn to very death, had passed through 
some terrible dying ordeal, and had burst out again 
in young bright strength and beauty. There 
swung the charmed rainbow, fair emblem of the 
world’s second birth, its great arch glittering 
against thé retiring storm, which was hanging on 
its skirts, like Victory on the scattered hosts of a 
flying invader; and the dripping flowers of the 
heather were sparkling in the light, as if every 
plant were hung with gems beyond the skill of 
jeweller. 

“So let us take the omen, dear, dear Georgina. 
Our trials are ended, as the storm has ended ; 
they have given you to me.” 

She could not speak, she could but press my 
arm; but how eloquent her touch was now! She 
was growing fearfully agitated. The shock of the 
fail, the terrors of the storm, and the bewildering 
denoument which had followed, were too much 
for a stronger frame than hers. I had again to 
support her to the ground ; and more than once 
her eyes closed as the nerve refused its office, 
and the room and the scene, and all her conscious- 
ness, tloated into confusion. Delicious as it was 
to be thus alone with her—to feel that (for the 
first time, at least) I was all the world to her, and 
she was utterly and entirely mine, her fluttering 
pulses, the deep paleness and dark flushes which 
chased each other across her features, became too 
alarming to leave me any sweeter consciousness 
than an anxiety which what had just occurred had 
more intensely deepened. 

An hour passed before the carriage came. In 
a few moments I had explained all which could 
be explained, and Dr. at once assured me 
that there was nothing really to fear. She must 
be taken into Cheltenham quietly ; he would ac- 
company her. Perhaps the best thing | could do, 
would be to ride on and prepare her friends against 
alarm. 

I would naturally have preferred changing the 
arrangement ; but, unhappily, what is most natural 
is not always most practicable. She was lifted 
into the carriage, only sensible of what was pass- 
ing—I fancied sensible enough to expect that I 
should be her companion; at least, I guessed so, 
from the faint flush of disappointment. I sprang | 
on my horse, and, in an odd enough disorder of | 
sensations, gallopped into the town. 

I found Mrs. de Courcy sufficiently anxious from 
my note. I told her briefly the nature of the ac- 
cident, what I had done, and Dr. ’3 assurance ; 
and, to avoid any further ineffectual talking, made | 
my own wetting an excuse to hasten to my lodg- 
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; My heart sprang into my throat as I went vy 


stairs. It was coming now, the scene—the fata 
‘ } ' ® 0 . ai 
scene. Something had already fallen from Geop. 


_gina’s contusion which had betrayed the secret, 
| Now, then, for the explosion. I was not wrong 
With the same exalted majesty with which she 
| had sailed past me at the coneert on the first | 


atal 
evening, she swept into the drawing room a 
I was waiting her. The wan light of the way 
candies set off her tall figure, and I saw the flash 
of her eye as it lit upon me. ‘To my anxious jp. 
quiries, she did but vouchsafe a bitter— 

“There is no fear; my daughter will be wel] 
to-morrow—at least, her body will.” 

And then there was a pause, which it was not 
for me to break. I had risen when she entered 
She neither sat down herself nor asked me to sit, 
and we stood looking at one another. 

“IT desired to speak to you, Mr. Frankland” 
she said, at last. “ Your own conscience has, 
perhaps, suggested to you my reason. Youmust 
have been aware that your repeated visits here 
had ceased to be agreeable to me. I was not 
blind to your motive in them, though I was weak 
enough to allow myself to be overpersuaded by 
one who will now suffer from his mistake even 
more bitterly than I. Enough of that. I will 
spare you the shame of hearing his name spoken. 
I endured you at his instance and I have learnt 
this evening from my daughter that you have be- 
trayed his generous confidence—that you were 
endeavoring (unhappily, you have fatally succeed- 
ed) to draw away her heart from him to whom it 
had solemnly been vowed.” 

I was silent. At this stage there was nothing 
for me to say. 

“ You do not speak, sir,” she went on, with 
breaking passion. “ No, falsehood like yours 
may weil hang its head. It was no common tie 
which bound her to that person, as he is no com- 
mon man. He is one with a commission from 
Heaven to bear a message to an unbelieving 
world. His generous heart trusted all to you, and 
you have betrayed him. In spite of my warning 
—for [am not the fool which you, perhaps, be- 
| lieved me—he persisted in desiring me to accept 
| your visits. His duties called him much away 
from us; and he said that you were good, that 
Heaven had given you talents, and that your 
society as his friend would be more than a plea- 
sure to his intended wife. His simple heart knew 
no evil, and he feared none ; and now—now—I 
will not repeat again the hideous issue. But you, 
sir, had paid your last visit here, but that I de- 
sired once more to see you to lay your shame 
before you, and (if you have respect enough for 
yourself to be humbled in your own eyes) to dis- 
grace you for ever by the knowledge of the feeling 
which you have wronged. And now go, sir; it 
is the last time we meet on earth. If we are to 


} 
} 
{ 





| meet elsewhere,God must have given you another 


heart.” 
I was prepared for much ; but, even if the ac- 
count of Mr. Fenton’s feelings was the true one, 





ings. 

In the evening I returned. The servant told 
me Miss de Courcy was going on quite well. She} 
was in bed, but collected and quiet. His mistress | 
had said that if I called she wished to see me.— | 





there was som ething monstrous in the assumption 
of such a tone as this. She had overshot herself 
in her anger, and taken impossible ground. 

“You have spoken, Mrs. de Courcy,” I said, 
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«pow hear me. And to Mr. Fenton (for I am 
not afraid of his name) I shail be as ready to an- 

ewer as Lam to yourself. I must go back, to 
nstifty myself, to the beginning of our intimacy. 
‘When I called upon you the day after we first 
met, you received me with marked pleasure ; you 
invited me to repeat my visits. ‘There was no 
encouragement possible which I did not meet 
with from you. I have been your daughter's 
companion every day from that ume, and you 
made no difficulty ; you treated me asif I was 
openly paying my addresses to her with your own 
approbation. What your motive might be I 
could not tell, I could only judge from what you 
did. Neither yourself nor Mr. Fenton dropped a 
hint to me of any engagement. I will not pre- 
tend that I had not heard it spoken of in the 
world, but I was not bound to accept a rumor 
which your conduct so entirely contradicted. 
Your manner may have varied to me lately ; it 
may have been, as you say, when you saw that 
an attachment was forming itself. But you never 
spoke to me of it. Why did you not? I am not 
answerable for Mr. Fenton’s conduct. I do not 
understand it: but I will not believe him to have 
been so simply blind as you insist. But you, who 
were not blind, cannot reproach me; you are 
self-condemned, for you had no right to expose us 
to such a tial unless you were prepared for any 
issue of it. I allow that, perhaps, I ought to have 
given more weight to the world’s rumors, and re- 
minded you of your duty. ‘To-morrow I should 
have spoken to you. But as, until a few hours 
ago, no word of explanation ever passed between 
Miss de Courcy and myself, you cannot, and you 
shall not, accuse me of underhand manceuvres.” 

I could not see her face, as she was standing 
with her back to the light; and as she did not 
interrupt me, I flattered myself I was making an 
impression. 

“Oh, Mrs. de Courcy ™ I continued, “ it may 
seem a light thing to you to prescribe your 
daughter's husband—to drive one she loves away 
from her, and compel her to a choice of your own. 
It may be, that once she was able to look forward 
toa union with him; but all is changed now— 
how changed it is too late to consider. For me, 
it is not for my wretched self that I am pleading 
now. But if you yourself have a mother’s heart, 
if Mr. Fenton is the generous man I believe him 
to be, you will, at least, wait before you take a 
step for which she, and you, and he, may pay in 
bitterness for ever,” 

“This to me!” she answered, passionately. 
“A lesson in my duty and from you! I desire 
you to leave me, sir.” 

“And this is all, then, which I have to hope 
from you !” 

“IT have said, sir. You will, perhaps, spare 
yourself an escort down the stairs.” 

“ Then, madam,” I said, in as great a rage as 
herself, “ take my last words, and you shall not 
accuse me again of being underhand with you. 
If your miserable fanaticism has closed you sen- 





ses against the voice of truth and feeling, they 
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She who alone has the right to give it has given it 
to me, and only she shall take it from me. | 
shall see Mr. Fenton. If he is cold and unjust as 
you are, then look to yourselves. There are no 
means [ will not use to take her from you. In- 
trigue ehall entangle you ; gold shall open ways 
through your walls, your doors, your garrets, and 
your cellars; no voice about you you shall trust. 
Be on your guard, I have warned you.” 

She sprang to the bell. I took my hat, and 
was moving towards the door, when once again 
the genius was at hand. ‘There were folding 
doors leading into the inner drawing-room ; one 
of the leaves was open, and Mr. Fenton entered 
from behind it 

“Pardon me,” he said; “I came up a few 
minutes ago, and I was obliged to overhear some 
of your conversation.” 

I thought this was part of the scheme, and I 
grew more desperately angry. 

“ You have chosen an honorable post, sir, and 
I am glad of it, as it eaves me the small remorse [ 
might have felt for you.” 

“As honorable, Mr. Frankland, as to bribe 
servants to betray their trust.” 

“Then you know all at last!” said Mrs. de 
Courcy ; “at last your eyes are opened !” 

“ Will you excuse us for a few moments, Mrs, 
de Courcy? Mr. Frankland thinks he has some- 
thing to say to me as well as to you. I will give 
him the opportunity.” 

I drew my temper up with a desperate effort 
Mrs. de Courcy lingered, but a gesture of Mr. 
Fenton was peremptory, and she left us. 

“ You had better sit down,” he said very quiet- 
ly, as I was swelling, hat in hand. 

“It is little I have to say, sir; and I do not sit 
as an unwelcomed guest. As you heard what I 
said to Mrs. de Courcy, I need not repeat it. If 
you would blame any one for what has happened 
it must be yourself. You bear the responsibility, 
and Miss de Courcy’s mother has less to answer 
for than you, for it was under your influence that 
she was acting. I do not believe you were blind, 
and though I cannot read your motive or pene- 
trate your character, if you have been playing a 
game it is a losing one, and the dishonor is not 
with me but with yourself.” 

Mr. Fenton sighed in his peculiarly sad, melan- 
choly way, which fell upon my passion like de- 
tection upon sin. 

“ Sit down,” he said. 

There are some people we cannot choose but 
obey ; our will bends before them like a rush be- 
fore the wind. I sank upon a chair. 

“Tam not going to repeat Mrs. de Courcy’s 
reproaches, which are as foolish as they are unde- 
served. What you may think of me matters little 
to myself—though much perhaps to you. What 
I have thought of you, you are now to learn, and 
this burst of temper is far too natural to induce me 
to alter it.” 

Here was a beginning. He went on— 

“T have often observed that you sought an ex- 
planation with me. I was pleased to see it, for it 


shall try other means with you. Thevare on my | spoke well for you. But it did not serve my pur- 


side, and will stand by me. I will not give up 
Miss de Courcy. 





She is mine ; her heart is mine. | 


pose to anticipate, and I always contrived to check 
you. The natural time is come now, and now 
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you shall have it. My life has been what men 
would call a bitter one. I was forty years old 
when I came to Cheltenham, and for those forty 
years I had been at school with Experience. For 
what might be left me of life I seemed to see a 
straight road before me. If it was a hard one, I 
could travel the faster on it, and carry heavier 


burdens. I am brief, for I will not weary you 
with myself. I formed an acquaintance with 
this family. Mrs. de Courcy’s enthusiasm made 


her throw herself entirely upon me. In her highly- 
gifted and noble-minded daughter I saw a person 


of quite another mould, in whom I thought [| 


found one that no matter. She admired 
me ; but I knew, and she did not know, how 
different admiration is from love. I knew my 





own defects—that one so weather-beaten as [ | 


might well fail to win the only feeling under 
which she might ever become my wife ; and I 
determined that no more than a tacit engagement 
should stand the test of a year’s trial, leaving her 
for that time wholly free, before I would allow 
her to take a step which is past repenting. These 
were the terms upon which we were when I first 
saw you. I had heard of you as I told you, and 
you had heard of me. You knew me and you 
knew something of those terms at our first meet- 
ing.” 

I started and partly colored. 

“T saw it in the look you gave me, which, at 
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| Let me go on,” he said. “ You might have 
‘been idly coquetting for your own pleasure. It 

might be so, although the character I had heard 
'of you made it unlikely. But I would see yoy 
|and know you myself; unless you deserved tha 
| character I would not expose her to the trial, 
| With difficulty I persuaded Mrs. de Courcy to 
| allow your visits. You came often; I had you 
|encouraged. I watched you throughout, and 
| all was as I expected ; this last day has but con. 
| cluded what, from the first, I felt to be ineyvita. 
| ble.” 

My heart choked me. 

“ Mr. Fenton,” I stammered, “tell me but one 
thing, and do not think I am wronging you in 
asking it. But in the bitterness of the punish- 
ment you are heaping on me, base, miserable, 
selfish as | have been, may I be spared the worst, 
Do you love Miss de Courcy ?” 

“ What is the love of a withered heart?” he 
answered. “ Such affection as I had to give, | 
gave her. It is hers still, as it has been, and asit 
will be, the calm affection of admiring and ap. 
proving reason. Do not reproach yourself with 
selfishness ; weare all selfish. You were carried 
away by passion, and passion has been a true 
guide to you. Mine might have been a worse 
selfishness, though, happily, it has been spared 
success. No,” he said, and his voice trembled, 
“ T have loved as you love, and that can never be 





first, I did not understand as I was not aware that | again.” 


you were acquainted with the de Courcys. 


But | 


May I be spared the record of my shame and 


the end of the evening explained its beginning to | sorrow for the deep wrong I had done this noble- 


me. 
listening to you. 
would try her feeling towards myself.” 


“ Gracious Heaven!” I cried ; “ then this was 


the reason—” 


I saw the pleasure with which she was| minded man! A Swedenborgian he was. There 
I saw in you a person who | 


are many creeds—there is but one humanity. He 


| won the last and hardest battle for us with Mrs. 
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TAKING A YOUNG WIFE FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK TO 


de Courcy, and the St. Johns returned to Ofiel- 
| tenham to be present at our marriage. 
G HUSBAND, 
A FAR HOME IN THE WEST—AND WHO 


WAS OFTEN IN TEARS AFTER LEAVING HER HOME. 


BY MRS. L 


Tue heart—the heart—is full of tears, 
Sweet ties are broken there, 

The tender friends of early years 
No more her feelings share, 


Oh ! ever, ever be to her 
What now thou fondly art, 
In future years—still—still refer 
To what now fills thy heart. 
Glen Cottage, N. Y., 1849. 


. G. ABELL. 


Pass gently on the pilgrim way 
Of life’s uneven road, 

Sastained by hopes whose cheering ray, 
Shall bring thee peace from God. 


Full many a joy may cheer the heart— 
Full mans a sorrow come— 

But true to each, as now thon art, 
Still blest will be thy home, 
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TALKS WITH YOU—ABOUT THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 


BY CAROLINE C : 





** Behold I set before you this day a blessing and a curse.’’—{Bisie. 


Goop people—dear people, do wait! I am 


| 


While the heir of the greatest estate in the 


completely out of breath trying to keep up with kingdom lay helpless in the arms of his stately 


you. 


Pray what ts the use of all this hurry, and | nurse, unseen by all eyes save his own, which 


bustle, and confusion? there will probably be a were half shut, and apparently without any power 


world for you to work in to-morrow, just as there 
isto day! For the life of me I cannot tell what 
it is you are trying to do, you are all in such 
haste, and that is what makes me think, and fear, 
Iam sadly behind the “ intelligence of the age.” 
Now, if you only did but know it, it is delight- 
ful to loiter, and rest, and muse, on such a sun- 


shining day asthis! The skies look so very calm, | 


and peaceful, and nature takes her time so grace- 
fully, and leisurly, for accomplishing all her 
mighty doings, that it certainly does seem strange 
that people, who after all their greatest and most 
constant efforts, can bring so little comparatively 
to pass, should so hurry, and wrestle, and strive 
without ceasing. Doesn’t it? Iam in the great- 
est state of perplexity to know where I shall find 
a listener! Will you not some of you please to 
stop? You, dear, quiet girl, do let me convince 
you that you have nothing to do this pleasant 
Saturday afternoon but to sit and harken to me! 
Certainly you are a very “ God-send” in the shape 


| 





of vision, there came fluttering through a path of 
sunlight a white-winged Dove. It floated around 
the little child, circling ever nearer and nearer, 
and striving, as though it were a human thing, to 
win the attention of the child. But it was only 
for a moment that the babe glanced upward and 
looked upon the gentle bird. Even the white 
glitter of his wings, which was like silver in the 
sunshine, could not successfully attract his eyes ; 
for—also brightened by that sunlight, coiling and 
moving rapidly on, its black eyes glistening, and 
emitting the light which has a power to charm the 
minds and souls of men, the serpent entered that 
home—the bright thing dared to lay itself down at 
the young child’s feet, and fix those hateful eyes 
full on the innocent. And lo! the tiny arms of 
the infant were outstretched as though he would 
clasp the reptile to his breast! and a gay smile 
overspread the face of the boy! 

So from out the walls of that proud castle the 
unregarded dove sped away, and the sun which 


of a listener ; come, sit down by me, and I will! had been all that day shining so brightly, went 


tell you a story. I don’t know that it will prove 


suddenly behind a cloud. Ere night came there 


exactly a story in the Magazine sense of the word | was a furious storm breaking around the mansion 
either—for, understand, I am not going into the | of that lord, the rains descended and the winds 
details of the progress of a young gentleman and | blew violently upon it, so that the day which has 
lady as they “ fall in love”’—nor have I any hair- | opened beaming with hope, and rejoicing, closed 
breadth escapes to tell—nor any “ love, murder, in gloom and darkness. And while the mother 
and suicide” story to relate. It is too calma day pressed her infant closer to her breast, as though 


to touch on such exciting themes, so this shall be 
an easy jog-trot sort of a sketch, essay, or tale, 
just which you may please to call it. 


| 


she might so shield it from all harm, an unac- 
countable fear and dread filled her mind, and with 
dark presentiments of evil the powerful lord paced 


Two infants, in separate homes, in widely dif- | his fine halls alone. The frenzied kind of joy 


fering circumstances, bearing no sort of resem- 
blance save in sex, and helplessness, on the same 
day were born. 


| 


which filled his bosom when they told him that to 
his house an heir was born had quite died away ; 
and it was with a shudder, almost with regret, 


Surrounding one, was the pomp and state of | that he thought upon the child ! 


the mansion of a lord in the land, and amid scenes 


| 


So passed the first day of the new Lord of 


of almost regal magnificence the eyes of the infant | Rossford on the earth. 
opened. Far to the opposite, as you can well | 


conceive, was the home and the surroundings of 
the other new comer on the earth. 

Joy bells were rung, there was a smile of pride 
and satisfaction on the lip of the sire, and glad- 
ness in the heart of the mother when their first- 
born, the heir of princely wealth, awoke to life. 
But there was in that same hour a sorrowful in- 
crease of care and anxiety laid on the mind of 
the poverty-stricken father—and a despondency, 
and sickness at heart, in the mother of that other 
child. But beside the many friends, and the 
great household’s satisfaction, who welcomed in 
the birthday of the one, and the poor but kind 
friend who on that day strove to make comforta- 
ble that other family, there were other, and far 
different attendants of these twain. 





There was another, I said, who in that same 
hour saw the light; he was the child of a poor 
day-laborer. The birth of an heir to the poverty 
of that house was no extraordinary event ; there 
were no bells rung to tell out the gladness of the 
parents’ hearts—there was no feasting and making 
merry, because that unto them a child was born! 

Already in that home there were many young 
beings to be clothed and fed. Of course beyond 
the procuring of apparel and food for their off- 
spring, the hopes of the parents might not soar— 
their bodily wants were all that they could satisfy 
—and indeed all the capabilities of the hard work- 
ing man and woman, were exhausted completely 
in their toiling for such things as perish. 

The father had gone to his labor, which, no 
matter what the event, must not be suspended for 
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a day, else something very like starvation would 
speedily ensue ; the ill-elad, ill-fed children were 
out at play ; the mother slept. 

The faded old curtain which shaded the one 
smajl window of the hovel was slightly put back, 
and a stray sunbeam peeped in, thinking no doubt 
it was but an act of charity to enliven so poor a 
place. Its pure eyes were not shocked by such a 
scene of filth and degradation as too frequently 
meets the gaze in the homes of the poorest poor. 
Hard workers as they were, with scarcely a 
thought of ever bettering, in any degree, their cir- 
cumstances in life, the good mother of that house- 
hold would have thought it a sin to increase the 
discomfort of her husband and children by making 
the worst of a fortune, bad enough in itself, and 
by letting them live up to their eyes in dirt. As 
long as the water came down free from heaven 
and she might gather it “ without money, and 
without price,” she held it a duty to make much 
use of that important article in the domestic econo- 
my, throughout the little shed, (it could hardly be 
called a house,) in which they lived. 

No coronetted cradle, no robes of lace awaited 
this latter child; no costly gifts were given and 
received—no congratulations lavished on the pa- 
rents—no proud predictions made of the future 
of the babe. Ah,no! Wrapped up in coarse, 
rude “ swaddling clothes,” the infant awaited those 
two visitants, which every day and every hour at- 
tend the newly born. 

The blue eyes of the infant were upraised.— 
Though their power of vision might not have been 
the most acute, they perhaps saw something to 
admire in the dark, smoke-stained ceiling above— 
a wise observer of things might have regarded this 
simple act of the child as an indication of the 
strong excelsior spirit within him! But, perhaps, 
again, and most likely, the act was a providential 
one, for just then overhead the white dove paused, 
and fanned him by the gentle motion of her wings, 
and the infant smiled when he saw it, and a faint 
weak cry of joy escaped him. The woman who 
was watching him moved him gently in her arms, 
and the action forced his eyes to fall upon the 

lack, shining, many-hued serpent which lay coiled 
up at her feet. Stronger was the cry that burst 
then from his lips, but it was not of joy, but rather 
of terror. No attraction had the loathsome, glit- 
tering creature, who came in the armor of Satan, 
for that boy. 

Slowly was the dove flitting away, when the 
child gazed upward upon it—looking back with 
an intensity of regret and sorrow it saw the ap- 
pealing look of the infant, which seemed to be- 
seech him to come back again, and quick as 
thought that look was answered, the dove was 
hovering, a guardian angel, over the child again. 
And still the mother slept—but, in a measure, the 
destiny of that child was fixed! 

The sunshine disappeared from the little room ; 
ere long the children came home again “ tired of 
play”—the clouds were gathering thick and blac k, 
and a storm was “ brewing.” The thunder mut- 





tered in the distance, the glance of lightning rest- | 
ed often on the sky. Soon the father came from |} 
his labor. The heavy look of care had almost 
entirely disappeared from his fine, honest face—| 
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there was a smile on his lip, and a cheerful |j ght 
in his deep-set, gray eyes, and there was not such 
a stern, sorrowful koitting of the dark, Shaggy 
eyebrows as in the morning. 

He brought with him the supper for the family, 
and the friendly neighbor busied herself jn jg 
preparation. When the father had doffed his 
sviled coat for a cleaner garment, he took the 
little infant in his arms, softly and tende rly, ag 
though those hands were not hard and stiff, with 
long rough toiling, as though he had not handled 
the rude implements of labor all the day; aod 
real fatherly affection looked from his eyes, as he 
scanned the helpless young thing. 

Truly, if there be health in the heart, there js 
no limit to its expansive power—not only its own 
children, but all the world it can love and care 
for! 

When the supper was prepared, and the youth- 
ful legion gathered, with no very graceful move. 
ments, or soft voices, about the table, the father 
gave the infant to the care of its mother, and 
spoke tender, kindly words to her—and somehow 
her heart also had grown marvellously light and 
glad ;—then he sat down at the table with his 
children. 

And the rain descended, and the winds came, 
and the sterm beat upon that house—but peace, 
and contentment, and a sense of security were 
within, for an angel had been there, and blessed 
those parents through their little child. * * # 

A beautiful, graceful boy was playing alone in 
a@ park, magnificent in its proportions, and princely 
in its stateliness. He was ciad in a suit of black 
velvet, with wristlets and belt of gold cloth. His 
hands were small, and delicately fashioned asa 
girl's, and on one finger sparkled a diamond ring. 

The boy was beautiful, very beautiful, but his 
countenance lacked that nobleness and openness 
of expression so pleasant to observe in children. 
There was a suspicious, penetrating look in the 
small black eyes—and there was a something 
about his thin lips certainly not calculated to in- 
spire that confidence in the uprightness and truth- 
fulness of his nature some people think all ciil- 
dren are entitled to alike. 

Yet the boy’s was a striking countenance. His 
forehead was high and broad, though retreating— 
his bearing was noble, that of one who knew he 
occupied no mean station in the world. His voice 
was sweet and winning in its usual tone—and 
there was a mingled grace and loftiness in his 
manner, developed somewhat extraordinarily in 


| one so young. 


He was alone, and it was yet quite early in the 
day. The plumed hat was thrown carelessly on 
the grass, and the usually pale face of the boy 
was flushed with excitement, and a smile of tri- 
umph was on his scernfully curled lip. After 
looking eagerly, for a moment, on the smooth 
gravelled walk, he stamped heavily upon the 
ground, exclaiming, gladly : 

“ That makes thirty !” 

“Thirty what?” asked another boy, who came 
up just then from a remote quarter of the park. 

The new comer was of about the same age 
with Walter Cunningham, but with his age, all 
points of comparison were ended. Very, very 
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great was the difference in their personal appear- 
auce, whether regarded naturally, or as fortune 
had dealt with them. He was shorter and much 


more clumsily built; his hands and feet were large, | 


and far from being delicately formed—his thick 
black hair looked bushy and wild, and the large 
and somewhat coarse features bespoke him the 
descendant of a race of laborers. 

In fact, these two young boys, facing each other, 

stood the representatives of two distinct and wide- 
ly separated classes of people. 
“The one proud and haughty; slenderly and 
gracefully formed, with a voice soft as a maiden’s, 
the type of the nobility of the day—the giided 
frame. The other strong of limb, with no gentle 
yoice—rugged in frame—dependent on his hands 
for the bread which kept life in him—noble in 
soul—large in hcope—untiring in endeavor, ambi- 
tious, powerful, although but a mere boy, a fitting 
representative of the great and mighty class, The 
People ; the picture without which that shining 
frame had been but a worthless, showy thing. For 
the people may live without an aristocracy—the 
aristocracy, independent of and without the peo- 
ple—never ! 

“ Just thirty ant-hills,” was the answer returned 
to the question of Peter Whitney; “the dirty 
creatures! I mean to destroy them all—they 
shall learn better manners than to build their nests 
in Rossford Park.” 

“ What a queer speech!” replied the other boy, 
bluntly. “ Why, Master Walter, they have not 
hurt you, have they ?” 

“Hurt me? no! but I found one of them creep- 
ing on my hat yesterday, and they have no busi- 
ness here. I mean to kill ’em all. I'll not leave 
one !” 

“ But, Master Walter, that is silly. Don’t you 
know the poor weak things can’t hurt you nor 
anything in the park? Why not let them be? 
They work so hard and faithful in this pleasant 
place they deserve to live here. IL always feel a 
great deal more contented and better when I see 
such little creatures working so patiently.” 

“ Don’t you try to teach me, Peter Whitney— 
you know who J am, I suppose—and who you 
are, teo !” 

“Yes, sir, 1 do know. You are a rich, proud 
boy, and an only child. You will be heir to all 
this fine land one day. And J—I ama poor day- 
laborer’s son, with plenty more like me at home. 
You ride in a coach, and I walk on foot, and bare- 
foot almost always. You dress in velvet and 
gold—lI in fustian ; but is that a reason I shouldn’t 
tell you that it’s a sin, and very cruel in you to 
kill these ants, and crush your foot on their nests ?” 

“ Just stop where you are, or it may be the 
worse for you. You've said enough,” said Wal- 
ter Cunningham, passionately, “and don’t you 
ever try to teach me again, you low-bred, impu- 
dent—” 

“ You’re angry, now, Master Walter, but when 
you are alone and think, for you can’t help think- 
ing, then you'll see that you are in the wrong.” 

“Go away—go away, this minute, Peter Whit- 
ney, and don’t you ever come here again in your 
life ; don’t you ever speak to me again, or dare to 
come near the castle.” 
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| But Peter was gone, and out of hearing, before 
| half the young lordling’s mandate had escaped his 
| lips. 

And again the serpent glided to the feet of the 
|heir of Rossford, and, casting his glittering eyes 
/upon him, he smiled a serpent’s smile in his face, 
{and the boy laid his caressing hand upon it, and 
the demon, in disguise, whispered, *‘ Thou hast 
done well, thou rich, beautiful boy—thou must 
teach all such upstarts their proper place when 
they come near thee, and, by keeping the world 
at its distance, thou shalt teach the common herd 
of men that thou art not such as they.” 

But as Peter Whitney went on quickly to the 
workshop where he was learning a trade, and 
| Winning, by his dilligence and skill, the praise and 
respect of his master, the white-winged dove went 
with him—and her shadow fell like a ray of light 
on the path before him, and the boy was happy. 

* * * * * 

Walter Cunningham was a man of the world— 
a “lion” in London. A successful author—a wit 
—and a man of great wealth and refinement, 
(though by marrying these last two words, I do 
not mean you to infer, I think them inseparable,) 
and, of course, ambitious—or he would not have 
been a writer at all, being so far removed from all 
necessity. But this enumeration is far from being 
a complete catalogue of the young man’s person- 
alities. 

The world saw him in a most favorable light— 
at least that part with which he cared to pass well. 

But—dear listener, there was a woman whose 
peace of mind he had ruined for ever—whose 
name he had made a by-word in her native vil- 
lage—whose prospects in life, humble as they 
were, he had blighted—whose hopes he had des- 
troyed. A girl trusting and blameless, but cursed 
with beauty, (for who shall say that beauty does 
not prove oftenest a curse to the dependent poor ?) 
she was when he first knew her—but in the after 
years, when he was in the height of his pride and 
glory, she, among strangers who did not know 
her shame, was enduring a wretched, burdensome 
life. While he reigned in the scenes of fashion 
and revellry, and the shadow of a thought of her 
came seldom nigh him, she drank even to the lees 
that cup whose waters he had made so fearfully 
bitter. Nothing remained for her but to die, or 
to live a life which was one continued death-pang 
—but for him there was the honor of men, the 
| love of fair and good women, and the admiration 
of the world! * * ad * * 

There was a boy, the son of poor parents, who 
| had denied themselves, as only loving, poor peo- 
| ple can, of every luxury, and many a necessary 
| comfort, to give to their boy learning, by which 
| he might one day make a respectable figure in the 
| world ; for their hopes and the prophesies of friends 
| had made them believe he could and would. 

He struggled long and desperately, nerved by 
'the desire to fulfil the hopes of his parents and 
friends, and to prove himself worthy of them—he 
was highly successful in his most worthy endeavor, 
| but in the constant and unwearied efforts he made 
[his health gave way. Still, day and night, he 
| devoted himself to the intensest study ;—rest and 
refreshment, what were they? There wasa prize 
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to win, and if he could only take home to his pa- 
rents the testimony that he stood the highest in 
the graduating class, what a boon it would be to 
them! It was not for himself only or chiefly that 
he struggled to surpass his fellow students—it was 
for those he held dearer than life, for his old 
father and mother, to whom he would fain give an 
earnest of what he yet might do! 

There was but one rival in any degree to be 
feared. He had wealth and a title-proud friends 
—the nobles of the land were on his side, which, 
however, perhaps, do not have any influence in 
the minds of teachers and professors! 
was Waltér Cunningham. And could he suffer 
a poor, unknown plebian to triumph over him? 
No! no! 


For a few days the proud and ambitious youth | 


gave deeper attention and greater diligence to his 
studies. 
than the poor man’s son—he mastered difficulties 
with more ease and grace, the path of learning 
was not to hima rough and hilly way. Of far 
keener and subtler intellect, and with much of that 
natural cunning, which Bacon says a man must 
possess in order to seem to know that which he 
does not know, there was but little doubt in the 
minds of those who watched the struggle that he 
would win the prize—and he did win it! 

There was none of that generosity in his nature 
that would have enabled him to see that his rival 
needed the honors, all of which he grasped. Need- 
ed them as an encouragement for himself in the 
life of labor to which necessity had dedicated him 
—needed them to keep up his often flagging 
hopes—needed them to assure those, who, of their 
need, had given him the means to buy learning, 
as a promise of his progress and ultimate success. 

The poor youth went from the college, suffering 
under a disappointment, such as none but a boy 
struggling as he had struggled could feel, broken 
down in constitution, to be nursed fora few months 
by his more miserable parents, and then to be laid 
by them, their heart’s best love, in the grave. 

I do not mean to assert that in another event 
this had not been so—that, had he won the prize, 
his life would then have received an impetus that 
would have overcome the disease struggling with- 
in him, and fostered by long and intense applica- 
tion; that he would have thenceforth gone on 
conquering and to conquer—surmounting all ob- 
structions and overcoming readily all difficulties, 
but I say that I believe it would have been so— 
the success of the first endeavor is with many such 
an all-important thing! And I say, too, that many 
a time in pursuing that one, and as it were a tri- 
fling object, (comparatively,) the white dove flitted 


many a time over the head of Walter Cunning- 
ham, bidding him not to strive for victory then, | 
‘but the serpent was all the while nestling at the | 


feet of the youth, and his hand rested lovingly | 
upon it! 
But I would not have the reader suppose that | 
the nobly-born, the heir of Rossford never heeded 
the presence of the dove—that the voice of the | 
serpent was the only voice he everheard. Many | 
a time he wept over his weakness when he had | 
given way to the plausible reasonings of the spirit | 
who came to him in the shape of evil. Often he 


That rival | 


He had a more active, quicker mind } 
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had rebuked her teachings, and scorned her Words 
—but, alas! this was not most frequently the cage 
—his tears were not always tokens of amendment. 
It was only at times when the serpent spoke too 
ioudly and too grossly for his delicate ear, that he 
scorned her counsel! He did not love the presence 
of the emblem of purity, and meekness, and Joye 
which so often came before him on pure white 
wings. And this was not all—nor the most. Of 
that crafty spirit he learned craftiness—he learned 
to speak with stammering lips and a false tongye 
'—he learned to hide beneath soft smiles a treach. 
erous heart and evil desires. Alas for such an 
fone! alas for them wich whom he has to deal 
for himself it were better that a mill-stone were 
| hung about his neck, and he drowned in the depths 
of the sea, than that he shculd live among men aq 
curse in disguise! a shame to the mortal form he 
wears ! 

But he was rich and powerful. In the House 
of the Peers ot England his voice was often heard, 
and his smooth words had weight. The young 
| and the old applauded him, and sought his favor, 
| and yet was there ever, in those speeches, which, 
| by their eloquence, enchained every listener, and 
| might, had he so willed it, have worked inealcul- 
able good, was there ever a burning word let fal] 
in behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, the 
starving poor? Was ever an indignant rebuke 
|of wrong known to issue from his lips; a token 

of a virtuous and generous heart ever given? 

Never! never! No human heart, or mind, or 
| desire, was ever a whit the better because of him. 
| He might charm by his glitter and show, (it was 
}the glitter and show of the serpent!) but never 
winged his words over the land borne by the dove 
| of peace and purity, telling hope to the famishing 
—assuring the wronged and abused that there was 
one pleading for them in the high places of the 
land! 

He married. [Interest and a gratification of 
| pride were the basis of this union on his part. Ah 
| the curse that almost invariably follows a connex- 
jion such as that! The miserable, gradual awak- 
‘ening of the wife, who, at the first, did love the 
man she wedded—the coldness and disesteem 
which every day increased and strengthened—the 
views less noble and lofty she began to entertain 
for virtue—the readiness and pleasure with which 
ere long she listened to the voice of the beguiler— 
the tempter ! 

The wife of Walter Cunningham was not of 
innately strong and lofty mind—a lover of pleasure 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








| more than a lover of goodness, if that was only to 
be found and attained by travelling in the hard 
| path of self-denial, she was not long in learning 


to seek out for herself a mode of life which was 
seldom troubled with thoughts of her husband. — 
United by the marriage vows, but wide asunder 
in thought and inclination as can well be con- 


| ceived—each determining at last to seek his and 


her own happiness in the way they saw fit—that 
was their wedded life. Fame does not spare such 
people—though perhaps the notoriety they acquire 
is not exactly that they would prefer ! 

She, the abused, wronged woman, as she be- 
lieved herself, sought in coquetry and extravagant 
display a solace for the mortified affections of her 
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heart. He, among other women, whiled away 
the hours which shouid have been sacred to his 
home. The children of such an household, heaven 
have mercy on them! Riches, and titles, and 
honors can have very little to do with making 
their comfort and happiness—or towards instilling 
in their miads principles of goodness, honesty and 
virtue. Oh, ifa voice out from the dull silence 
way only speak to them, and pray them to need 
the flittings of the dove! if they will only learn in 
time the vileness of the serpent and his beguilings! 
* * * * * 

I had almost lost sight of Peter Whitney, but 
do you care to know more of him? How plea- 
cant it is to trace the upward progress of a man 
like him! 


The deciding point of his life was not in his | 
| who married a wife in his own station in life—to 


birth-hour whea bis eyes directed upwards and 
fixed upon the dove any more than it was with 
Walter Cunningham. A thousand times the 
choice was proffered to him—a thousand were the 
opportunities when he must choose his master.— 
The temptations which filled his path were great 
as those that bewildered and beguiled the lordling 
—only of another nature, and dressed in humbler 
garments. 

Yes, he had assuredly been tempted oftentimes, 
but a voice had ever whispered to him—and he 
heeded it—* You have a mission in the world, 
and a message, it must be delivered—it is a mis- 
sion such as is given to every man, and every 
woman, you must do good. You must help the 
oppressed, where the hand of the powerful is laid 
heavily on the helpless, it is a part of your duty to 
see that human nature is not forced to submit too 
supinely, at last, through its long-continued 
wrongs, to such degradation. Where there is 
want, you must, as much as in your power, relieve 
it; where there is envy, seek to arouse the envi- 
ous to noble exertion ; where there is wrong, help 
to make right again; where there is suffering and 
sorrow, if you can do no more, give your kindly 
words, your earnest prayers. Remember you are 
not sent a mute into the world. You have a 
voice—use it on the side of justice, of goodness, 
of God. You have hands and strength—labor, it 
is man’s noblest privilege! You have a heart— 
guard it carefully, ever, from the enticements of 
sin; let it ever beat truly, and nobly, and tender- 
ly. You have time—redeem it. You have a 
soul—see to it, that, through sloth and idleness, it 
is not lost. And remember, also, that in the race 
and the battle of existence, if you were to win the 
most honorable, the brightest crown, what will it 
profit you, if, in the end, you lose your heavenly 
birth-right ?” 

A heart that had an inclination always to listen 
to such a voice could not be very far removed 
from safety. 

Industry, honesty, loftiness of aim and desire, 
together with firmness and perseverance, accom- 
plish great things for a man, no matter how hum- 
ble his birth, the end he reaches will be ncessari- 
ly lofty. Almost always we see the strong minds 


and powerful workers in all departments of labor, | 








| are great objects. It isa pleasant sight—a man 
| raising himself, by dint of moral strength, from 


obscurity to the proudest eminence of glory—if he 
may not be a God, and create—he may be but 
“ little lower than the angels”—may be, I say, for 
it seems to me some little effort is required on 
man’s part—a little effort to expand his intellect, 


|and correct and purify his moral nature—or one 


cannot but think he will prove, in the end, not a 
“ little” but a great deal lower than the angels! 

The diseiple of the white dove brought honor 
upon his teacher. 

You might have seen him a man of middle age, 
whose hair was not yet beginning to turn gray, 
nor his feet to falter, occupying a most honorable 
station in the world. A wealthy manufacturer— 
a benefactor and counsellor of the poor—a husband 


whom he was bound by the strong chords of a 
true, unceasing affection—a father whose chief 
hope and endeavor it was not to leave his children 
vast fortunes and high place among men, but a 
better and nobler heritage, a good example of a 
life of virtue—whose chief object in life it was to 
attract his children’s eyes constantly from the 
loathsome thing whose beauty so often he knew 
proved fatally alluring. 

You might have seen him in the House of Com- 
mons, a representative of the hopes and desires 
of the people—pleading always on the side of 
right, laboring with all the powers of his mind to 
secure the rights and the happiness of the masses. 
Swerving never, through interest, in the path of 
duty-——never heeding or fearing the threats of bad 
men—but desirous of all things to work some real 
good, not that his name should live after him, but 
that he might alleviate sorrows the like of which 
he had known in his own youth—to do away with 
wrongs and laws which were “grinding the face 
of the poor.” You might have seen him, a man 
of all men to be envied—holding in the hearts of 
the people a place so firm and secure, as nothing 
could invade—a man of not extraordinary intel- 
lectual power, who, by his moral might, conquer- 
ed and subdued many a vetran in the hosts of 
evil. * * * * 

There were two men whe died one day. 

One was nursed by hirelings, for of his children 
not one remained beneath his family roof—in 
their home—and his wife in a distant |and, forget- 
ful of him and of them, was reigning queen in the 
courts of fashion. The offspring of his mind, the 
children of his genius—his books—lay on the ta- 
bles of the great ; the eyes of beauty and of Jearn- 
ing loved to look upon them—his name was in 
the papers, and on the lips of men his fame had 
gone abroad over the earth—his wealth was still 
unbounded—but, oh, his was a miserable death- 
bed scene for those who witnessed it! 

There was not one thought satisfying to him 
left to cheer—not one hope pointing to the future 
—not one joy or consolation on which, as a 
“ steady help,” he might rely. The opportunities 
were for ever gone when he might have prepared 
for such an hour a peace that could not pass away. 


intellectual and physical, springing from the peo- | There was but one friend left with him in the 
ple. The ambition of such men, as it is the high- hour when “ heart and flesh fail”—a bosom friend 


est, is often the noblest, too—the objects they seek | 


it was! The serpent had crept in there; it coil- 
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ed and lay in mock humility, no longer at his feet, | 
but cold and heav y, like an iron weight, it lay close | 
on his heart, and the strength of a Hercules could | 
not have removed it! It sang no longer its sweet, | 
syren songs—it had no more ‘allurements and be- 
guilements, there was no longer need for tempting, 
when the life-deed of sin was completed—it was | 
a demon to fear—a friend who had, by his allur- 
ing smiles, destroyed ! 

He died—the Lord of Rossford. They buried | 
him in state. A monarch was among the funeral | 
train—and the most honorable men of the realm | 
wore the badge of grief—papers were dressed in 
mourning—obituaries of length, narrating al) the 
particulars of the brilliant life of the departed, af- 
forded meat and drink for readers of reflection— 
ah, had the serpent and the dove but been suffer- 
ed to speak as loudly of their dealings with that 
dead man! 

Poems, in honor of the illustrious departed, 
were written by gifted men, and women tuned 
their harps to sing their admiration. A biography 
was written—and emblazoned gorgeously—it oc- 
cupied an honorable place in the libraries of all 
the land. But aside from all that, when consider- 
ed but as a man gone to judgment—forgetting the 
worldly honors heaped upon him in his life and 
after his death! What then? 

* 2 * . ® 

Doubtless there were many who were spurred 
on in the courses of life, by his brilliant example, 
many who were made more ambitious—many 
who became great and honored men, who re- 
ceived in their youth fresh impetus from the course 
of this rich and titled man. Yes—and there were 
his children made miserable for life by the dissen- 
sions, by the disgraceful private history of their 
parents—children whose greatness of station hard- 
ly compensated for the total absence of parental 
love and care, which they felt “from their youth 
up.” Yes—and also there was more than one 
ebscure and humble home the great world never 
heard of. where Walter Cunningham had sown, 
with his own lordly hand, the seeds of bitterness, 
of sorrow, and of ruin! 

Alas, the serpent! 

There was another man who died, and was 
buried. And to this day his memory remains a 
blessing on the earth. In the hour when the 
death angel drew nigh to him there hovered over 
his bed the faithful dove, her white wings fanned 
and revived him. Her meek eyes pointed up- 
wards, she seemed impatient to bear his spirit 
away to the land of bliss. 

Children were there; and the wife who had 
shared his early struggles and his after-life’s bless- 
ings. Children, whom the mother might always 
lead without fear in the footsteps of their father, 
and wish for them no greater honor than was al- 
ready theirs in being Ais sons. 
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And there were myriad others, who, in their 


homes, prayed for the dying man’s recovery, and | 
united anxiously to know if God would hear their | that “ man doth not live by bread only :’ 
Men, redeemed from deupelr—wheee feet | forget that there is a blessing and a curse set be- 


ery. 
he had set in the right way, whose hearts he had | 
encouraged when they were bowed down with 


‘between them! 






despondency, over the dark sky of whose life his 
words and kindhiness had been as the rainbow of 
| promise,—children whom he had given labor and 
remuneration ample, who were content and glad 
to work when he was their master—women whom 
his kindly voice had not led into temptation, whom 

he had saved from vice and degradation—wemen 
who were not, some of them, guiltless of crime, 
whom his words of counsel had saved from further 
sin—girls whom his words had encourage d—boys 
whom his seasonable notice and aid had tended 
to make worthy, laboring men. Most of these 
|had found employme nt in his factories—there 
never had been heard of a “ strike” among them 
—their wages were sufficient, and never unjustly 
withheld—and the “last ounce” was never re. 
quired of them ; for their master did not look up- 
on them as mere cattle, who were made but to 
eat, and work, and die. It was no wonder then 
that there was weeping and sorrow when this 
man was departed from among them—for it was 
not probable they would soon “ see his like again.” 

There was a bell that, on his funeral day, tolled 
long and mournfully, and was but a faint expres- 
sion of the grief of the hundreds who gathered at 
Peter Whitney’s burial—there were tears, such as 
the poor have little occasion to shed often by the 
graves of the rich, that watered the sod of his 
grave—there were hearts that have but little time 
to think of life or death—save of the misery of the 
one, and the release given by the other, that sor- 
rowed on that day over their dead friend, as few 
are lamented. ‘There is a monument raised to 
that man’s memory by the factory laborers, and 
he is known now, not as the powerful noble—not 
as the gifted and accomplished author, but as “ the 
poor man’s friend.” There was a white dove, 
which, from the day of his death, brooded over 
many another heart, whose pure white radiance 
has made holiness where sin, in the blackness of 
its darkness, lived before. 

Joy! joy to the man and the women in whose 
soul so peaceful and heavenly an influence is 
reigning ! 

People may be ambitious—TJ think they should 
be—it is the bounden duty of every person to en- 
deavor to excel—it is ridiculous to suppose there 
iz no battle to be fought—no crown to be won— 
the only danger is, that we may fight under the 
broad gay banners and in the glittering armor of 
Satan, and so, in the end, wear the crown—of ever- 
living, ever-piercing thorns. In many cases the 
warfare is a long, a wearying one, before the sol- 
dier hears the welcome words, “ enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord”—but if he at last does hear 
them, he will have little occasion to lament the 
days when he “ endured the cross !” 

In which way would you like your ambition to 
eventuate, my dear, sweet listener? Do not speak 
without you are particularly desirous—I know 
already, or, at least, I hope I know. 

And now farewell—rareweLt—do not forget 
” do not 


fore you—and it is impossible for you to not choose 
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DAY DREAMS. 
BY CAROLINE C——, 


Arg they the sweetest dreams which haunt our sleep ? 
Hath Day no bright wing’d visitants which fly 
Through the sad brain, leaving a track of light, 

On which the household spirits of the mind 


Look with amaze and rev’ rence ? 


Are there 
No syren songs which echo through the soul, 
Making it quiver with the melody ? 
Shine there not oftimes o’er the loneliest heart 
Gleams of a sunlight spirit felt and seen ? 
Ah, yes! Night visions never brought such joy, 
Snch rapturous thoughts, sach hopes unutterable, 
To me as I have known in sweet day-dreams ! 
How beautiful, how heavenly they are! 
They borrow glory from the noon-day sun, 
And fragrance from the summer blooming flowers, 
They robe in splendor the rude joys of life, 
They make a heaven from the sad hearts’ hopes. 
Enwrapp’d as with a mantle of bright beams, 
Love mounts upon the heart-throne, a crown'd king; 
The maiden yieldeth to his heavenly sway, 
The monarch hastens with his fealty, 
The pauper to the high power bends him down, 
And the slave joyeth to be his slave! 


Over the dark sky of the hardest life 

Oft spreads a glory mating summer skies— 

Often e’en though the thunder mutters deep, 

And angry clouds hang o’er the rain-drench’d earth, 
The rainbow spreads her blessed flag of truce, 

A promise of more peaceful times to be ! 

The beggar dreameth of a table spread, 

To which he shall be bidden—and the child; 

Looks in the future, and beholds there jov 





Which waiteth for him in the coming years. 

The mother seeth in her gentle boy 

A marvel which shall be the pride of earth— 
The young man dreams of glory, and the old 
Of rest and happiness this side the tomb ! 


Oh blessed ! blessed are life’s waking dreams! 

Night hath none such, for these have nought of woe. 
In their brief hour no dark form intervenes 

To lift the gorgeons curtain, and reveal 

Their emptiness ; no sadness and no care 
Mingles with them—perfection marks their stay ! 


But were onr life all one bright, radiant path 

Such as is sometimes for a few steps given 

Unto our weary feet—were it ours to live 

Ever beneath the ne’er declining sun ; 

If from our eager lips was ne’er withdrawn 

The cup of happiness, and if the heart 

Ne’er heard of weariness, and grief, and pain, 
How soon our strength would fail, our efforts cease ! 
How weak would be our struggle for the prize 

Of life eternal! how unfit were we 

Then to go forth from our luxurious rest, 

To join the throng whose patience in their woe, 
Whose straggle through the rngged mountain way, 
Whose faith and labor have gained them the gates 
Of the Celestial City, where the King 

Waiteth to crown the sufferers with joy! 


Oh, habitant of dream land, happy thou! 

Yet must thou not forget, in the soft arms 

Of dream lanc spirits, to strive for that home 
Where night nor day shall take from thee thy rest ! 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 1849. 





THERE’S 


BY LAWRENCE 


THERE’s a memory yet that will never forsake me, 
In spite of the pleasure that lurks in the bow! ; 

In my merriest moods the sad thought will o’ertake me, 
That thon hast departed, dear girl of my sonl! 

For as sure as the smiles which so oft beam aronnd me, 
Though glowing with friendship, or radiant with love, 
Fling about me the chains which so often have bound me, 

I yet mourn for thee like the sorrowing dove ! 


They tell me of eyes that are melting with sadness, 
And hearts whose emotions are pure as the dew : 
But they never can learn what a treasure of gladness 
There is in the thought that flies yearning to you. 


A MEMORY 





a ’ 
YET. 
LABREE. 
They suppose, for the reason I’m never complaining, 
My heart has forgotten its worship of old ; 


Thonoch the moon shines not Jess at the time of its wan- 


Were the shadow of earth from its bosom unroll'd! 


ing 
ing, 


Thou art not forsaken,—thoagh long time departed, 
My faith is as true as the mariner’s star ; 

I am joumeying on, constant yet, lonely hearted, 
Like pilgrim who seeketh his Mecca afar. 

I would not forego the divine recollection 
That serves to embalm thy dear form in my heart; 

For were I deprived of that fond retrospection, 


One half of existence would surely depart ! 





























SSeS 


THE WELCOME HOME. 


We have a long story to illustrate the above 
beautiful illustration, but have concluded not to 


| 


experiences when clasping to his heart his own 
child, but we have all been children, and know 


publish it in this connection, for the whole interest ; what pleasure there is in feeling a parents caresses. 
of the illustration lies in the picture itself which | There is enough, therefore, in the above well de- 
will be sufficiently suggestive to all who see it. | signed and engraved picture for every one to frame 


We have not all been parents, and cannot, there- 
fore, all feel the thrill of delight which a parent 


| 


to himself a story to his liking out of the hints 
furnished by the artist. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MONOMANIAC ; 


OR THE 


VERITABLE HISTORY AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF JAMES TODDLEBAR- 


COMPRISING THE WHOLE OF HIS EXTENSIVE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE LITERATI OF THE NEW AND 
OLD WORLD, WITH REMARKS UPON AUTOGRAPHICAL DECIMATION OF PERSONAL CHARACTER. 
FROM ORIGINAL MSS. NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF THE TODDLEBAR FAMILY. 


EDITED BY JOE 
CHAPTER VII. 


TurRe are many things that tend, as one moves 
along life’s journey, to discompose the spirit, and 
to thwart every design that impels it forward.— 
The ambition that glowed in the soul sinks in its 
blaze, the impelling force that urged it onwards is | 
palsied in its energies, and the blood that chased 
each fiery particle rapidly along its current flows | 
sluggishly and tamelvy. These are some of the } 
remote causes, unperceived, that govern one’s | 
destiny. Like the mariner, on some tempestuous | 
sea, without compass or chart, floating on opposing | 
currents, the spint of man, by some unseen hand, | 
is ever drawn from its haven of rest. There is | 
an arm mightier to sway than the weaker elements | 
that are visible to the vision. Onward, onward, | 
for ever onward, like the light which breaks from | 
heaven, the adamantine chain which fetters the | 
soul to its unchanging and unchangeable destiny, | 
hurries it along, for weal or for wo. Ever in the | 
distance stands a light, immoveable as the polar 
star, over which a fiery whirlpool yawns below, 
or the dashing waters are maddened on the rocks. 
That light is an ignis fatuus, and in endeavoring | 
to avoid the one, we are split or swallowed up in | 
the other. 

With these reflections,—and oh! how true they | 
are, and how applicable to my situation, the event | 
alone will determine. That | have been the sport 
of some unseen and invisible agency, that has led 
me blindly as an infant in its swathing clothes, 
none will dispute when my tale is finished. There | 
was no help in me, for my helplessness was like 2 } 
child’s. The whirlwind was around me, and [} 
was hurried away on its tempest. The poor bird | 
fluttering in the charmed atmosphere of the wiley | 
serpent is not more powerless than I am in the | 
embraces of that invisible spirit that impels me | 
forward. The narcotic perfume stifles me, and I | 
must yield to my destiny. 





| 
(Nore sy THe Epiror.—Mr. Toddlebar, no doubt, al- | 
ludes here to the theory of the power of serpents over birds 
being caused by the effluvia which they emit, producing in 
them total blindness. The old theory of serpents charming 
birds by a peculiar fascination of the eye, if not altogether 
exploded, is doubted by many. [have myself witnessed the 
wood-sparrow fluttering almost in the very fangs of the ser- 
pent, and, on approaching the place, have felt a peculiar | 
odor, so strong as to produce partial blindness in me.) 


That man is the creature of circumstance, ah! 
more than this, that he is the slave of some in- 
visible agency, in which it would be folly to con- 
tend, is as certain as there is a God above us.— 
That to-morrow, the day yet in the womb of 
Time,—is the great epoch, in which life’s amend- | 
ment commences—but it never comes and it never | 
will. j 
18 


BOTTOM, ESQ. 


To-morrow, yes, to-morrow is the day set apart 
for starting on my journey, for the fulfillment of 
love’s sacred vows, and for the obtainment of re- 
venge. These two passions, the gratification of 
them, are the sweetest that belong to the heart. 
Both have been delayed, but the delay has only 
whetted the appetite for their enjoyment. The 
traveller in the parched desert, for the cooling 
brook, never sighed with so much intensity of feel- 
ing as I did for the enjoyment of the sweet smiles 
of woman, and the time to arrive when my ven- 
geance would be glutted. T’o-morrow, and I am 
off! Another day, and my sojourn in the West 
will, perhaps, be ended for ever! 

I had much to do the day preceding the one 
appointed for leaving. It was a beautiful autum- 
nal day,—in the rich and glowing Indian summer. 
The forest was not quite bare of its rich foliage, 
for the brown leaves were fluttering as the soft 
breeze stirred them on their pendant boughs.— 
Every thing seemed golden,—and the sun shone 
through an atmosphere burnished like brass. The 
air was balmy, although the flowers had long per- 


|ished, and the giass hopper no longer chirped in 


the brown furze of the meadow. The birds had 
ceased their songs, for | heard none twittering in 
the trees, nor from the brake. Alone, the night- 
hawk in gambols was sporting in the golden twi 
light above—and the wolf was howling from his 
lair in the wilderness. 

Too long already had I delayed my journey. 


Agreeably to appointment I should have been off 
5 PI 


weeks before, but circumstances over which I had 
no control, had, from time to time, prevented. I 
was not one to sway or to bend every circumstance 
to my own convenience, but was moulded by them 
into my present form. Ever and ever suceumb- 
ing to them solong that I had learnt to obey them 
as I would a voice from above. 

On going to the post-office, on the evening pre- 
vious to my leaving for the South, I received a 
batch of letters from my numerous correspondents, 
and among them were some of great interest to 
myself, and of importance to others. The follow- 
ing one from Laura Todhunter, my Philadelphia 
flame, inspired me with a new feeling, and had a 
tendency rather to make my love grow cold for 
one, who, certainly, if, for no other reason, had a 
prior claim on my regard. It is ever thus that the 
last pretty face upon which we look, and the last 
kind word which is spoken, bears off in triumph 
the poor vacillating heart of man. The letter of 
Laura was couched in the following words: 


PHILADELPHIA, - ——~, 


My Own Dear Ont —How can I address 
thee! how can I express the joy of this moment! 
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The happiest moment I have experienced for 
months ; yea, the happiest one ever experienced, 


is the one that brings me back the love for which 
my heart is yearning. It is dearer than ever, for 
it was lost and is found again. No more and for 
ever will Mr. Godey, or any brother of mine, pro- 
duce again an interruption between us. This in- 
terruption was nearly fatal to the birth of my new 
love. 

My heart is now so full of love’s unmeasured 
stream, I cannot fathom it. So many feelings 
crowd upon me, I know not which to say first, 
and I scarcely know how to write them. If you 
were by my side, your head pillowed upon my 
bosom, then, and but then, could I pour into your 
ear the burning love your last letter has kindled 
within my heart. Since you wrote me that burn- 
ing letter, (to which I replied so indignantly,) and 
which I have suspected was done to insult me, I 
have not been happy. I have thought of nothing 
else since ; and that letter, though it told all my 
own feelings—all the feelings I could not tell— 
and woke my heart to the sweetest extacies it 
ever felt, yet to even that letter I could not reply 
without overstepping the boundary of modesty, 
which must still be woman’s safeguard. As your 
wife, there would be nothing that 1 could not con- 
fide to you,—nothing I could not talk to you about, 
—nothing I could not listen to, but as your ladie- 
love, there are many things that must not be 
spoken. 

You have talked to me of the propriety which 
I cling to so closely. Do not, dearest, do not 
blame me—but blame the world that made it so. 
Were every person in the world just as they should 
be, then I might have spoken just as I felt, but 
my modesty, rather than my feelings, has, in that 
particular point, ever been my dictator. 


(Nore BY THE Epiror.—True modesty is ever dictated 
by the feelings, and where it is not, it is a cloak which one 
wears to cover the guilt within.) 


Do not blame me, I have felt much, and some- 
time I will tell you all. But on our first acquaint- 
ance how did I know you were that one of a thou- 
sand, to whom I could open my whole heart, and 
still it would be sacred. NowIknowit. I know 
not what I am writing,—I only know I am wri- 
ting all I do not feel. You have called me cold- 
hearted, passionless—and many other things be- 
side. The world calls me warm-hearted, noble, 
generous and impulsive, and a great many other 
good names, yet the world knows me not, for I 
have never bowed down to it. But those who 
know me best, say that I am frank, sincere and 
amiable, and these qualities, I believe, belong to 
me. I know you have spoken to me in love, and 
made me happy. If I ever chided you for speak- 
ing it, I did not mean to do so, at least not in my 
heart, and if I have done it, it is only the pen that 
has performed that naughty trick. I have loved 
more and more each time your passionate strains 
have breathed upon my heart. Believe me when 
I say it, I could not love the cold-hearted lover, 
nor would I live with the indifferent husband.— 
Of this be assured, I would not give my love to 
one who would not return it with all the warmth 
of a most ardent affection. I have been loved ' 
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| before, and I have loved with a very warm affec. 

tion, but you alone have loved me as I wished te 
be loved. You have moved the passion of the 
soul, and made it feel the untold bliss for which 
it yearned. 

You speak of the possibility of my being dis. 
pleased at some things you have written me. 9 
| let me assure you that every word you have writ. 
ten finds an echo in my heart. All that you haye 
felt, I too have felt. And that dream of which 
|you speak, I would it had been a reality, then 
| might I have felt the rapturous bliss that has gs 
long hauntad my dreaming hours, and that has 
kindled in my bosom those unquenchable fires, 


Have I not dreamed of you? Yes, a thousand 
times at least,and never do | expect to be happier 
in thy warmest, closest and dearest embrace than 
I have been in many a sweet dream of you. Al. 
most every night I dream of you, and it has not 
been two nights since I dreamed you were by my 
side, just as you have so often said you will be 
when I am yours, and with a rapture of wildes: 
delight I was straining you closer to my throbbing 
breast, and wishing, only wishing, that I could 
fasten you there for ever. If heaven then had 
been offered with all its glorious crowds, I would 
not have gone, for I had then within my bosom a 
heaven far dearer and sweeter. Dreamed of thee? 
Yes, I have dreamed of thee until my very being 
is but one unbroken dream of thee. Each waking 
and each dreaming thought has been of love and 
of thee! Thy sweet seductive letters have long 
since wrought my ruin—yes, I am fallen, fallen, 
and virtue is buta name. Yes, I am fallen, se- 
duced by one whom I have never yet seen. O 
hasten to my deliverance, for the time draws 
nigh. 

My heart is the home of every thing that is 
gentle and affectionate. It will bless you a thou- 
sandfold, and be the joyful recipient of all thy 
kindness and love. It will yield thee ever its ten- 
derest sympathy, and be the sweet receptacle of 
thy dearest wish. Hast thou a sorrow? it will 
lessen it by sympathy! Hast thou a joy? it will 
multiply it by participation. It will be thy res» 
ing place for ever—thy sweetest solace in thy 
loneliest hour. Yes, here shalt thou repose, and 
most sweetly will it cherish one that it so proudly 
loves. Through every changing scene of life your 
head shall rest on this bosom—it will be thy 
abiding place, and when life’s latest sands are run, 
and thy eye in death is dim, here still shalt thoa 
find thy dearest resting place, and here shalt thou 
breathe thy latest sigh, and here, embalmed in 
this hallowed shrine, shall live that sigh, nor all 
allurements of earth be able to pollute its sacred 
ness, 

Do not again think that any cause will again 
arise to cause a rapture between us. On my part 
there cannot, on yours there will not. I would 
write thee more, could I write thee better. 


Unchangeably thine, 
Laura TopHUNTER. 





Enclosed in the above letter, and what appeam 
ed to be a postscriptum to it, the following one 
was received. Between the two, I was in tha 
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high state of effervescence that calls loudly for | 
something to calm the troubled spirit. What 
could 1 do? The breathing fire of Laura’s inspi- 
ration touched my heart with a devotion that, 
from right, and from a precious claim, belonged 
to another. ‘To love them both, oh! how impos- | 
sible it was—yet 1 felt as if I could embrace them | 
hoth within my arms, and love them with that 
love deep as is the ocean. I was straitened on | 
every side, there was no gap open by which I 
could retreat, no shelter under which I might 
hide. As the sequel will prove, instead of getting 
out of these difficulties, I was continually getting 
deeper into them. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Dearest Ont,—I wrote thee last night from 
the fullness of my heart—I know not what I wrote 
thee, nor have [ the heart to read what I have | 
written. But it was to thee, my otherself, that I 
wrote, and every thing I write I know is sacred. 

I am Laura,the same Laura to whom you have 
knelt in such deep devotion—the very same whom 
you have sworn to love and cherish for ever. The 
very Laura who, in return for your priceless love, 
has given you all of her deep affections, and the 
undying confidence that her overflowing heart 
has known. This is the Laura who speaks to 
you to night, (on last night I spoke to you through 
a long letter) who in gratitude and truthfulness 
received the priceless offering of thy love, and 
laid it on her heart—and here with tireless vigils 
will watch the altar where it dwells enshrined. 
The vestal fires shall not go out, but brighter glow 
to light thy coming, and the spotless robes shall 
gather still their snowy whiteness, here to guard 
the sacred altar which thy offering hallows. Yes 
this is the Laura who greetest thee again. Oh! 
listen still to my words, as I pour my deep 
affection in your ear, and smile as thou wast wont 
to smile, and I will smile again, and be happy, 
very happy. 

And pardon—oh! pardon the wild thought that 
made me write thee as I did. That I could 
doubt thy love or the devotion with which that 
love was given, was more than I could think to 
do—but yet it seemed a dream into which by 
some mysterious power I had been lulled—a dream 
from which I feared to wake, and yet it seemed 
a dream. The noble love, the lofty soul, the 
generous confidence, the kind endearing which 
thou has brought to me, to brighten my pathway 
and make my life a paradise—these, with all the 
bliss they brought, seemed images too loved for 
earth, too blissful to be true, and while I drank of 
the intoxicating cup, scarcely could I deem it real. 
The devotion was just the devotion for which my 
spirit long had thirsted, and thy love was just the 
love for which my heart had so long yearned. 
Thy bold and daring spirit was just the one to 
bow me to thy worship——and I bowed, and oh, 
to believe that I could call thee mine, was a joy too 
rapturous to be indulged—and to think that I was 
receiving them from one I never saw. Pardon 
me if I could almost believe I dreamed. 

Thy principles, thy honor, thy integrity—of 
theese what know I? Nothing—nothing! It is 
ver. pleasant to believe that they are allin ac- 
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cordance with thy otherself. I well know that 
genius is sometimes associated with depravity, 
and often, too often, that it is the companion of 
much we will not love. Yet while I believed you 
all, every thing’which my faney would have you 
to be, I did not know positively that you were, I 
only believed and hoped. I could not rest with- 
out some proof, and now that proof I have, and, 
if it was obtained through tears and written in 
sorrow, it has made me happier far than I could 
otherwise have been; and if to obtain it the 
darkening cloud has arisen, how bnght is the 
atmosphere it has revealed. 

Thy virtuous constancy, thy noble love, thy 
high integrity, are written on the letter before me 
in images that cannot fade, and on my heart in 
characters that will burn for ever. I am very 
blest! Never was woman so blest before! The 
deep devotion of a heart so truly noble. Oh! 
how worthy it is of the love which I have given 
it! 

I thank you that you have destroyed those let- 
ters that were so odious to you, and now let us 
forget it all—and all that produced the interrup- 
tion. Let the vows we have hallowed be renew- 
ed with a still holier pledge—the pledge of heaven! 
Let heart again speak to heart, and O let us again 
be happy. I cannot say more now, my heart is 
too full! O speak to me in love again. 


Yours or Heaven's, 
Lavra Topuunter. 


These letters made a deeper impression on my 
heart than any I had heretofore received. They 
breathed within my soul the very devotion I had 
long sighed for—the very love for which I had 
yearned, and, like the martyr at the stake, in sight 
of heaven, in enraptured extacies, my spirit yearn- 
ed in its maddening idolatry for a full fruition of 
its bliss. 

(Note By THE Eprror.—It is somewhat singular that a 
perfect devotion can exist where the worship is divided, as 
it was in Mr. Toddlebar’s case, between two objects. I 
rather suspect, before his autobiography is finished, that other 


shrines than the one so pathetically alluded to here, will have 
hallowed the love that has been so freely given to Laura.) 


Among the letters received that evening was 
one from a literary young lady residing in the city 
of New Orleans. As she will have much to de 
with my future conduct, and will hereafter become 
closely associated in these pages with me, it is no 
more than an act of justice to the public to give 
the first letter ever received from her. Through 
it her debut into the great and complicated drama 
of life is made : 


New ORLgEans, 





My Dear Srr,—I received yesterday a circular 
from you, of a “ New Miscellany,” to be started 
in the “ Crescent City”—a city where I have lived 
for years, and never heard of it before you had the 
kindness to send mea prospectus. Of this “ Mis- 
cellany,” which proposes so and so by so and so— 
pray what do you think? Do you think it will 
be in keeping with some of our other dull South- 
ern works? for instance, the Literary Messenger? 
Which, by the way, was always so dull, I had to 
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provoke a perusal of i: by eating opium and wear- 
ing a boquet. 
I m always in good humor when wearing a bouquet, 
As a proof of this saying [’m wearing one to-day. 

I notice the names of several clergymen on the 
list of contributors, and of course can pretty well 
calculate on the matter it will contain. 

Did it ever occur to you that a magazine, con- 
ducted on the plan of Graham’s, would flourish in 
New Orleans? I know it would. I have had 
many a project in my head towards the starting 
ot one, but, like all I have ever planned or count- 
ed on, I have invariably counted too fast. Yes, 
it was among one of my wild, and, perhaps, not 
wildest dreams either, that of one day filling the 
editorial chair of some second Graham, of South- 
ern birth, and more genial pulse. Only think of 
what a dream was there. 

There seems to be a great field for periodical 
literature in the South. ‘The soil is rich, and I 
think the barest will yield abundantly. There is 
much talent in the South, and much latent genius, 
which only waits some propitious moment to blaze 


forth with a brightness that shall dim for ever the | 


Northern Lights, and whose radiance shall ex- 
tinguish the “Star in the East.” With all the 
advantage of genius, and fire, and talent, too, why 


cannot, why has not the South already illuminated, | 


not only her own horizon, but why has she not 
overspread the entire zenith, paling the very stars 
that had their birth in the cold ungenial North. 
(Nore sy Tne Eprror.—The vivacity of Southern talent 
is not only proverbial, it is one of the fixed facts ; 


when this is told, among other truisms, the amount total 
of their idiosyneracies have been spoken. In provincial lan- 


guage the Southern people are smart, but, in a great mea- | 


sure, owing to the enervating influence of climate, they are 
incapable of that intense application and severe study neces- 
sary to the full development of each and every faculty of the 
mind. ) 

Why are all our Southern periodicals so short- 
lived and so prosy? For the want of energy and 
perseverance they have been suffered to die, but I 
know not why their spirit should go out. 

[am not alone in believing that a periodical, 
something like Graham’s, with a fashion plate each 
month, a pretty landscape, a love-song, a thrilling 
story, sketches from the every-day scenes of the 
« Crescent City’—something to interest the ladies, 
in fact this would be the great secret of success, 
and this indeed would sweep all before it. 

Such a magazine as this the South needs, and 
such a one she would sustain. 

(Nore sy THe Eprror.—lIn starting a magazine in the 


South, I certainly would not select Grahain’s as the beau 
ideal of all excellence. 


mention. It has taken Blackwood as its model, and is de- 
pendent alone on the merit of its different articles, and not 
on the magic of celebrated names for success. ) 

I am, perhaps, too visionary in believing I could 
fill the editorial chair, and make it what it ought 
to be, but then, in industry and perseverance I 
acknowledge no superior. I am just of the tem- 
perament to be strengthened amid discourage- 
ments and difficulties, and am possessed of a spirit 
that cannot be trampled upon. In fact there is | 
no wreath I should prize that has not been pluck- 
ed from the steepest cliff, when the thunder 
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but | 


As a model, I should greatly prefer | 
a ‘* Dollar Magazine’’ but recently started in the city of New | 
York to that of Graham, for many reasons which I could | 





roared loudest, and the lightnings the most tery; 
played. 

But I will not longer tire you with, perhaps 
what cannot interest you, and will only say that 
should the time ever come, when all this has 
come to pass, give me credit for all I desery, 
and should it vanish as a dream, remember I 
could not control the destiny that had otherwise 
decreed it, and remember that all this has been 
whispered in confidence. 

Affectionately yours, 
SARAH WiILson. 


While on the subject of Southern and Westery 
periodical literature, I will say, that the trials tha; 
have been made in these regions have not failed 
for the want of energy or perseverance on the 
part of the conductors and supervisors. Some. 
thing more than this was wanting to successf\|ly 
compete with Eastern journals. In the South and 
West the materials are more difficult to procure, 
and when procured, generally they are of inferior 
quality to those that are offered in Boston, New 
York or Philadelphia. This among many others, 
is one of the causes why Southern literature has 
not successfully competed with the Eastern. 


(Nore sy THE Eprror.—The chief cause, in my opinion, 
why Southern Literature has not met with any great success 
among her own people. is, that the South can procure a 
better article from the Bastern market, and at lower rates, 
than she can get it at home. This is the true secret of her 
failure. Repeated attempts have been mace in Cincinnati 
to get up a monthly journal—and among them was that 
very excellent one the ** Hesperian,’’ edited by W. D. Gal- 
lagher. The attempt has also been made in New Orleans, 
by Dr. Macauley, in the ** New Orleans Miscellany,”’ which 
| continued for three numbers, and then cied for the want of 
| support. Judge Meek, of Alabama, attempted the project 
in Tuscaloosa, and published for six months the ** Southern” 
but it too failed. Dr. Caruthers edited for a whole year the 
** Magnolia,’’ in the city of Savannah, but finally abandon 
ed it, and it was removed to Charleston, and was pnblished 
there another year under the conduct of W. Gilmore Simms. 
With the exception of the ‘* Lady’s Companion,”” at Penn- 
field, Ga., and the ** Chicora,’’ at Charleston, I know of no 
other attempt to establish a literary journal in the South— 
with the exception, however, of the *‘ Southern Review,” 
under the supervision of Mr. Legare.) 


The truth is, and it must be told at last, and 
| why not now as then, that none but one woman 
|has ever moved upon my heart. The Sulma’s 
}and the Lauras, with all their attendant trains 
| have had no power to fill up the aching void 
| within my heart. They have given a little re- 
| spite to my burning passion, and afforded some 
relief to the concentrated force of its love. Beyond 
this they have been mere shadows, stalking in my 
pathway, breaking at intervals the gaze on that 
lofty image which haunts my soul. As the 
Apollo Belvidere representing in art the most 
magnificent specimen of man, so my Mary, the 
devoted of my heart, standing in her severe 
beauty, enthrones around her image the greatest 
perfection of woman. When I first saw her, like 
the half-opening flower, she was verging in her 
maidenhood, too beautiful for life, and too sweet 
for death. All of the virtues that belong to her 


}sex, and with all of the charms of Hebe and 


Venus, seemed centered in her bosom and arrayed 
in her person. Her forehead, pale as the white 
marble, chizzled from its parent block, high, lofty, 
and intellectual, with the raven locks half-shading 
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, and falling in ringlets on her snowy bosom, smart thing. The finest thing ever written against 
cpemed, as the eyes gazed upon her, an image | the attack of English writers on our manners and 
from the spirit-land. Such was Mary, the idol of | customs, is the Review of Mr. Simms’ on Mrs. 
| Trollop’s American Manners. This Review of 
| his had a very extended circulation, and has been 
translated into several of the trans-atlantic lan- 
CHAPTER VIIL. | guages. In the social circles he is a great favor- 
et pee : , ite, being urbane, gentlemanly, and invariably 
Tur subject of this brief sketch is the celebrated ' courteous, His colloquial powers being very fine, 
novelist, W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., of South Caro- | he at all times is enabled to enchain an audience, 
lina. He has been a long time beforethe Ameri-/as St. Paul did, or by anecdote or repartee, 
can people, as one of our most successful and | Take him altogether he is a very fine specimen 
sopular writers. How far he has been entitled | of the Southern gentleman. 
to the high enconiums which his contemporaries 
have so gratuitously passed upon him, and with Wooprianps, May 19. 
such a lavish hand, it is not my provence to in- My Dear Srr.—I am jus: in receipt of your 
vestigate and determine. He has certainly had! kind notice of Areytos, in your new and pleasing 
a very large share of the good will of the Ameri- | miscellany, the “New Era,” and hasten to say 
can people, and with but few exceptions, from | how much satisfaction I receive from your con- 
the critical notices which I have seen of his works, | tinued remembrance of me. There are some little 
he must have been, and is still, a great favorite | mistakes in your article. “ Woodlands” is not on 
with that clique, called the critics. How he has | the Ashley but the Edisto, and I cannot longer be 
so invariable escaped, unscathed, is a problem, ! considered slender, since, though not corpulent, I 
whose solution is profoundly sealed to my com- | now weigh over 160, and am much stouter than 
prehension. Whether it has been on the plea of | in those days of boyhood when it was our pleasure 
his performances being always excellently good, | to meet. I might suggest some other trifling al- 
or that they have feared to attack the lion in his | terations in your notice, but, altogether, it is re- 
den, is a question that I leave the other quearist markably correct, when we consider how long a 
to determine or solve. time has passed since we have seen each other. 
To mention the various performances of Mr. | It will always give me pleasure to note your do- 
Simms would be a work almost of superoragation, | ingsin the ‘“‘ New Era,” or elsewhere. Merie,when- 
for his works are on the shelves of every complete | ever it is in my power you shall hear of. [ 
library. His versability of talent has grown into | sent you, some time ago, a pamphlet of “ Sonnets.” 
a proverb—and he has succeeded invariably well| If they did not reach you let me know, but to 
in aimost every department of letters in which he | prevent failure, I send you another with this. I 
has written. In Poetry his “ Atalantis” has been | am now busy on my life of Capt. John Smith, the 
favorably received—and in Fiction and Biography | founder of Virginia, and propose to publish that 
he has been very successful. If in History he | and a second series of my Views and Reviews 
has not the brilliancy of Gibbon, he refuses to ex- this summer at the North, to which place I go in 
ercise the power of his wit on sacred matters, and | June. In five days more I leave Woodlands on 
to dethrone the Saviour of the world from his | a brief visit to Charleston. 
lofty habitation, for the purpose only of saying a! Very truly yours, 


le. Gilinnre- ye ae 


G- ees | ees wes | 


my heart. 


es 











His autograph is a noble one, being graceful,| The next letter which I opened was from Charles 
picturesque, with all of the clearness and distinct- | Fenno Hoffman, the author of “ Greayslear,” 
ness of a wood-cut. His chirography in the de- | “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. Unfortunately 
tail has perhaps more of uniformity than in the | for this gentleman he has been the target at which 
mass, yet nothing of this kind is discoverable at| his enemies have made their most violent vitur- 
the first glance. It isin the hand-writing of such | perative attacks,—and has, by his admirers, been 
men as Mr. Simms that we look for some sure | exalted into the most favorite niche in the Temple 
indication of character. In it we discover bold-| of Fame. Both cliques have been wrong in this. 
ness and precision, two of the chief qualities of | He is neither a demi-god to be exalted to heaven, 
Mr. Simms’ mind. Among all of our popular au- | nor a demon to be drawn down to hell. Asa 
thors, barring the gifted Edgar A. Poe, I know | delineator of life in the West, he has not caught 
of none that speaks out more boldly, and with less | the manners, living as they rise. His characters 
regard to the pre-conceived opinions of the nin- | are all paintings, such as a limner, with pencil in 
compoops around him, than does Mr. Simms. He | hand, would make of the wild Indian, leaving to 
looks into his own heart and writes, and from the | the true artist the task of developing their spiritual 
fountains springing up there, he drinks his own | and mental characters. There is a wide difference 
inspiration. He fears no criticism, makes no| between describing some peculiar traits of char- 
league with cliques, consequently he is ever bold, ' acter that are common to all people, than in bring- 
daring and independent. ing to the mind’s eye, in bold relief, that individ- 
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uality of character that is acted out in life. Mr. 
Hoffman has signally failed in all of his portrait- 
ures of Western character. In poetry, however, 
Mr. Hoffinan has done better things than in prose. 
This is his forte, and to it the closer he sticks 
will be the better for his literary reputation. Some |} 
of his songs are charming,—so much so, indeed, | 
that, with all of his faults, which are numerous 
and many, there is nothing which any American 
poet has composed haif equal in beauty to the one 
called “‘ Sparkling and Bright.” 

The chirography of Mr. Hoffman is not a good | 
one, ag least it would be so judged by ninty-nine 
out of a hundred. It evinces nothing save a cer- 
tain vacillating purpose, that is clearly seen 
throughout nearly all of his works. Mr. Hoffman 


{ 


i 





Judge Meek, of Alabama, has for years been | 


favorably known to the readers of the Southern 
Literary Messenger and Simms’ Magazine. He ; 
has written much, however, for other journals, but 
chiefly those of the South,—with a true Southern 
pride, confining himself almost entirely to the South 
and West. Some of his poetry is very beautiful, 
especially his “ Ode to the Mocking Bird.” He 
lives in Mobile, and is now the United States At- 
torney for that District. With the exception of 
his poetry, and his history of the travels of Her- 
nando de Soto, I know of nothing else of any 
great worth which he has written. The letter 
below will give, in his very amusing style, the 
chief basis on which his fame rests. 

The chirography of Mr. Meek is a very excel- 
lent one, evincing very clearly his indefatigability 
of purpose. There is no doubt, however, but 
what his hand writing has been greatly modified 
by the profession which he has chietly followed. 


Tuscatoosa, Ana., May 24, 1843. 


ReEatxy, my dear sir, I shall have to apply to 
the Attorney General of Tennessee, and get him 
to frame an indictment against you, for an assault 
with intent to kill! for do you not here, in two | 
several epistles, avow a disposition to take my life, 
and even endeavor to enlist me as “an accessary | 
before the fact?” My life! Why, honestly, I 
have none worth the taking,—least of all of a lit- 
erary kind! Had you have wished a legal life,— 
that could have been at your tender mercies,—for 
am I not a lawyer of some seven years’ standing? 
and have I not done the State service both as At- 
torney General and Judge? and written at least 
one law book, to wit: “ The Supplement to Ai- 
kin’s Digest?” This might possibly entitle me to 
a place among “ The Bench and Bar of Alabama!” 
But what have I done to be suspended in the 
criminal calendar of native authors? Nothing, I 
wot, upon which an indictment for a capital felony 
could be maintained. But, as you have chosen to 
think differently, and have deemed certain of my 
misdeeds—perhaps I should write miss-deeds— 
worthy of presentment, I will come into court, 





| 











of a Monomaniac. 


has, however, high talent, and, with a proper con. 
centration of mind on any favorite subject, will 
produce a work better than any ine has heretofore 
| written. 
New Yorks, Dee. 20, 1849 
Dear Srr,—I have just received your letter of 
this 9th inst. Its strains of excessive eulogy 
ducing me, in the first instance, to regard it as a 
hoax. But the phraseology is that of a man of 
education and refinement, and I can scarcely cop. 
ceive of such a one perpetrating a joke so stupid, 
I must, therefore, without hesitation, express the 
pleasure I cannot but feel that any writings of 
mine should call out a compliment which, how. 
ever undeserved, appears to be cordial and sip- 
cere. Very faithfully yours, 


J SZ 
Ln 


upon your summons, and file my plea in abate. 
ment, in the words and figures following, to wit: 


in- 


“The State, &c., upon the information of the 
Hon. James Toddlebar, who prosecutes in this 
behalf, 


vs. 
Alexander B. Meek. 

“ And the defendant, in his own proper person, 
comes and defends, &c., when, &c., and says that 
the court here ought not to take cognizance of, or 
sustain the bill of indictment in this case, because 
he says that, although it is true as alleged, 

“J. That he has, at divers umes, from his boy- 
hood up to this, his twenty-eighth year, perpe- 
trated sundry songs, sonnets, odes, epigrams, &c., 
of an amatory, patriotic, bacchanalian and obituary 
character ; some of which have been given to the 
public through the pages of various periodicals, 
such as The Casket, The Southron, The Southern 
Ladies’ Book, The Orion, The Mobile Literary 
Gazette, The Augusta Mirror, The Bachelor's 
Button, The Magnolia, and others of that class, 
under different nommes de plume ; many of which 
disfigure the rose-scented beauty of countless 
maidens’ albums ; but the most of which still slum- 
ber, where they ought to be, in his own bachelor 
port-feuille. 

“II. That, at his outset in manhood, he became 
the editor of a thorough-going Democratic jour- 
nal, in the town of Tuscaloosa, Ala., known as 
The Flag of the Union, and filled its columns, for 
a year, with long-winded dissertations upon the 
mysteries of Free Trade, Banking, &c., with a 
bountiful sprinkling of the kindred themes of ro- 
mance, sentiment and poetry. 

“III. That, in the year 1839, he was the ama- 
teur editor of ‘The Southron, and wrote the 
greater part of its contents embracing moral and 
didactic essays; sketches of the history of Ala- 
bama, aud other south-western States ; grave and 
bitter criticisms ; and tales and poetry,—over his 
own name, and his anagram, Beaufort H. Keem. 

“TV. That he is the author of ‘The Day of 
Freedom, a poem of some 600 lines of blank verse, 
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with lyrical interspersions, including the ‘ Land | livion, and being now ‘ with the things beyond the 
of the South,’—pronounced, by appointment, be- | flood.’ 

fore the citizens of Tuscaloosa, July 4, 1838, and/ “ Aut of which this defendant is ready to verify. 
printed in a small volume with notes; also of} Wherefore he prays judgment if the court here 
‘The Nuptial Fete,’ a poem of near the same | will take further cognizance of, or sustain the said 
length, published in the Southern Literary Mes- | bill of indictment—which he prays may now be 


cenger, for October, 1841,—which poem includes 


sapient public seem not to be aware of that all- 


quashed. A. B. Meek.” 


abatement; and I opine that, upon examination 


some of this defendant’s ‘ finest frenzy,’ though the | Such, my dear Mr. Toddlebar, is my plea in 


important fact! | 
«VY, That he is the author of several literary 


of it, you will conclude that you should dismiss 
me from farther prosecution. When the “day 


discourses, which have been published, to wit: 1. | of small things” comes, it will do to hang up my 


‘The South-West: Its History, Character and | 

Prospects. A Discourse before the Erosaphic 

Society of the University of Alabama, December 

7, 1839,”"—-which was reviewed at length, and | 

highly praised, in the Southern Literary Messen- | 

ger for March, 1840. 2. ‘ Jack Cadeism and the | 

Fine Arts: A Discourse before the Literary So- | 

cieties of La Grange College, Alabama, June 16, | 

1741,—of which the New York Review for Oc- 
tober, 1841, was pleased to say, among other 
words of high commendation, that ‘ surely never 
before was such a voice heard among the forests 
of the south-west.’ 3. ‘An Oration before the 

Alumni Society of the University of Alabama, 
December, 1836.’ Besides several lectures, ora- 
tions, and discourses, which have been spoken but 
not printed, 

“VJ. That this defendant has devoted much 
time and attention to the history of the State of 
Alabama, her Indian tribes and first settlers; the 
result of which has been a manuscript volume of 
some 800 pages, octavo; chapters from which 
have been given to the public in the ‘ Southron, 
and in a lecture before the Tuscaloosa Lyceum, 
entitled ‘ The Red Men of Alabama.’ 

“VII. That he is the author of some twenty ly- 
rics in the Magnolia, which were prepared at the 
request of Samuel Hart, sen., publisher, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., to be issued with music, under the title 
of ‘Songs of the South,—a series to which, W. 
G. Simms, Dr. Dickson and Miss M. E. Lee have 
also contributed. ‘These songs, from their local 
suggestions and character, or some other reason, 
have been among the most popular of this defen- 
dant’s writings ir poetry, though he does not re- 
gard them as his best. 

“VIII. That he has in preparation, and will 
publish during the present year, a poem of about 
2000 lines, in three cantoes, entitled ‘The Red 
Eagle; or, The Retribution of Fort Mimms: a 
romance of Alabama. With historical notes,’— 
founded upon incidents in the war of 1813, 14 | 
with the Creek Indians—which will compose a | 
volume of near 150 pages—and present the best 
poetry of this defendant. 

“ Yet—although the foregoing allegations be 
true, as this defendant confesses with the utmost 
penitence and humility—he still says and insists, 

“1. That they are not sufficient, either at com- 
mon law or by any of the statutes of criticism, to 
constitute against him the crime of authordom, for 
it is a well settled maxim, that ‘de minimis non 
curat Lex.’ 

“2. That the prosecution of such misdemeanors, 
if such they were, is now barred by the statutes 
of limitations—having long since passed into ob- 











daguerreotype among the ‘portraits of poets’ in 
Mr. Poe’s - However, do as you please. 
From what I have written here jocosely, you can 
glean the principal features of my literary physi- 
ognomy. I will send you such of my published 
writings, or other facts, as you may desire. A few 
days since I sent the Southron. If I can procure 
the “ Bachelor’s Button,” published at Mobile by 
W. R. Smith, in 1837 and 1838, I will forward 
it, if you desire. 

Will you be so kind as to send me in return a 
sketch of your literary life and publications? 

Very truly, your friend, 


eet acl Eichten r 

The following letter is from the Hon. Ephraim 
H. Foster, but recently a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Tennessee. He is too 
well known for the kindness of his disposition, 
and for his amenities of manner, to need any ex- 
tended eulogy from my hands. His chirography, 
although its bizarrerie is very piquant, is remark- 
ably graceful. The autograph fails to give the 
entire uniqueness of the MS. 


Nasuvitxe, Jan. 17th, 1841. 

Dear Sir,—lI received this moment your letter 
of the 13th inst., and need not tell you, I hope, 
what a lively interest it excited, or how sincerely 
I desire, if I can,to serve you. Before, however, 
I can take any step to promote your desires with 
any claims upon success,I must be advised of 
your past pursuits in life, and the line of business 
with which you are most famaliarly acquainted. 
Without such information I should not know how 
to talk in your behalf, or where to direct myself. 
And after all, it is due to candor for me to say, 
that the prospect of obtaining a berth for you here 
is extremely limited, if not altogether hopeless. [ 
never saw business at such a low ebb in Nashville. 
Desolation reigns, as it were, where the busy hum 
of commerce once dwelt, and the most prosperous 
among our citizens hardly find employment enough 
to make the two ends of the year meet and 
balance each other. 

I shall be happy to hear from you again, and 
remain, dear sir, 

Your friend, 


AA tatm, Toujen 
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BY AUGUSTINE 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


He came not, though the stars went down 
Upon her vigils. Will heever come ?—Pray. 


“Tam glad you have come to us to-night, Mr. 
Calvert,” said the widow, as Harry Calvert donced 
the laughing infant up and down in his arms, whilst 
the little creature crowed for joy. “I wanted to 
speak to you of a poor neighbor of ours.” 

“ Of whom do you speak ?” inquired the student, 
lifting his eyes from the child’s face, which he had 
been contemplating. 

“ Of Mrs. Morrell, a poor woman who occupies 
a room in this house. Her husband left her last 
night, in a disordered state of mind, and has not 
returned since. She is greatly distressed and 
alarmed at his absence.” 

“ But was there no cause ?” asked Calvert. 

“‘T am sure there was none on her part,” an- 
swered the widow. “The man is a laborer, and 
has always appeared to be a steady, industrious 
man ; but it appears he was yesterday discharged 
from his situation, and this worked upon his mind 
so much that the poor wife fears he has commit- 
ted some rash act—” 

“ And she is suffering, you say. 
tute ?” 

“T fear she is. 


Is she desti- 


I found her this morning half 


distracted ; for she had not slept through the night, | 


but walked the place with her baby in her arms, 
from the hour her husband left her. Ah, Mr. 
Calvert, you would have pited the poor creature.” 

The widow did not say that she had shared her 
own scanty store with her poor neighbor ; for she 
was not one of those who herald their own good 
acts. Harry’s eyes glistened as he listened to the 
short recital which summed up so much misery. 

«“ Who is this man—the husband?” asked he. 
“ Have I ever seen him?” 

“ He was porter to Mr. Oily, the merchant on 
—— street. You know him, I believe.” 

«“ Yes—he is uncle to my chum, Girard Baxter. 
He is a very strict church member, I know; but, 
perhaps, he may be influenced by his nephew to 
restore this poor man to his situation, unless it has 
been lost by some crime.” 


«“ Q,no—I am sure James Morrell has not been | 


guilty of crime, Mr. Calvert. He has too good a 
wife—” 

Harry smiled as the widow, in her hurried ex- 
culpation of her unfortunate neighbor, tittered this 
apparently singular reason for a man’s virtue.— 
Yet, if we were to examine closely the history of 
many who are termed criminal, we might trace 
their aberration from rectitude to the very fact 
that the partners of their life were not fitted to 
exercise the right influence over their actions.— 
Many a man has been rescued and drawn back 
from the very threshold of error, by the gentle 
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yet powerful sway of a virtuous, sensible and Joy. 
ing woman. 

“I would like to speak with the poor wife, and 
perhaps, from my acquaintance with her husbana’s 
employer, [ may be able to afford him some aid 
in regaining his situation.” 
| I] will go with you, directly,” said the widow, 

taking the little Frank from her visitor’s arms, 
where the child had nearly fallen asleep in happy 
confidence. 
| In a few moments Harry Calvert, conducted by 
' Mrs. Ward, which was the name of the widow, 
found himself at the door of Morrell’s apartment, 
|upon the floor above that occupied as parlor and 
kitchen by the other family. It was opened, in 
answer to a slight knock, by the free-thinkers 
wile. 

Ellen was deadly pale, and the traces of tears, 
as well as anxiety, were on hercountenance. She 
started at perceiving a stranger, and glanced in- 
| quiringly at Mrs. Ward. 
| “T]T have brought a friend—a kind friend of 
| ours—to see you, Mrs. Morrell,” said the neigh- 
| bor, “ and I am certain he will endeavor to be- 
| friend you. He is acquainted with your husband's 
| late employer, Mr. Oily.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Ellen, rising her tearful eyes to 
Calvert’s face, as she drew a chair towards him. 
‘I fear my husband has greatly displeased Mr. 

| Oily. But, | am sure—I am sure he will repent 
of any sudden offence he may have given—if— 
| if.” 

The agitation of the young wife nearly over- 
came her strength, and she leaned against a chair 
for support. Calvert could not but be struck with 
the delicate beauty ot this sorrowing woman. Her 
blue eyes, radiant through their tears, her perfect- 
ly transparent complexion, and pencilled features, 
united to form a perfect picture. “ Her husband 
must be a brute, or mad, to neglect such a lovely 
creature,” said the young man to himself. 

“ Your husband, I am told, has not been home 
since—yesterday, was it not?” 

“That is what troubles me, sir. James never 
absented himself before, and I know not what—I 
fear some accident may have happened to him.” 
A fresh burst of tears interrupted Ellen's words. 

“ Has he not been to Mr. Oily’s establishment?” 

“No,sir! Ihave been there twice to-day, and 
| they could tell me nothing, but that he had been 
| discharged.” 

“ This is singular, indeed, and mnst be inquired 
into,” said Calvert. “ Fortunately, I am acquaint- 
ed with the superintendent of the watch, and may 
gleam some information from him,” continued the 
young man, as a thought struck him. 

“ Ah, sir—you do not think he has been guilty 
|of any crime ?” 
| No,” answered Calvert. “ But—were your 
‘husband’s habits regular? Was he accustomed 

to be with you during his leisure hours ?” 


' 
! 





| 
| 











«He used to be—but—lately—oh, sir—I fear 


he has been led away by evil company,” murmur- | 


ed the poor wife, reluctantly replying to a question 
that probed her heart. Harry Calvert, young 
though he was, saw in a moment the true aspect 
ot the case. He divined intuitively the cause 
which had driven the bloom from that youthful 
cheek, down which the hot tears were now falling 
fast—he beheld, written upon that sad counte- 
nance, the silent story of—neglect. 

A low cry from the cradle, in which lay Ellen’s 
babe, now drew the mother’s attention. She 
raised the moaning infant in her arms, and strove 
to soothe it by caresses. ‘The sympathizing neigh- 
bor drew nearer. “ My child is very ill,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Morrell, rocking the baby on her 
breast. 

“JT fear it is,’ said Mrs. Ward, taking a thin 
weak hand of the infant within her own. “ It is 
yery feverish—you should have a physician.” 

The mother answered with a deep sigh. 

Harry Calvert felt strangely moved. The tears 
almost forced themselves from his eyes, as he con- 
templated the pale features of the mother and her 
sick babe. He rose hastily. 

«Tell me,” said he—“do you know of any ac- 
quaintances which your husband has, who would 
be likely to know of his whereabouts ?” 

“ Alas, sir—I have been everywhere I could 
think of to-day. There was one person who used 
sometimes to call for James—a Mr. Burnycoat— 
him I could not discover.” 

“What sort of a person in this Burnycoat ?” 

“JT can scarcely tell, sir. I fear, however, he 


has been the cause of all my husband’s troubles—” | 


“J will do my utmost to ascertain something 
this very night,” said Calvert, quickly. “ Trust 
me, madam—if I can do ought to restore your 
husband to the position he has lost it shall be 
done.” 

“ And if you try,” said the widow Ward, with 
a grateful glance towards the young man, “ it will 
be done. You never give up, Mr. Calvert, when 
you are laboring for others.” 

Harry blushed, and extended his hand towards 
Mrs. Morrell. “1 hope to bring you good news 
of James,” said he. 

“May God reward you, sir,” murmured the 
wife. 

“T will not ask you to conduct me down stairs,” 
remarked Calvert to Mrs. Ward, as he took her 
hand. “ Your friend may need your assistance 
for a while,” continued he, glancing at Ellen. 

Then, with a kind farewell, he departed, and 
Mrs. Ward felt that he had left a bank note in 
her hand, as he had pressed it for the last time. 

“Tt is for you, Mrs. Morrell,” said the widow 
to her young neighbor; “ and it is just like him. 
May God bless that young man, for he is good to 
the poor.” 

In that simple prayer, Mrs. Ward paid a higher 
tribute to the student than could have been con- 
tained in the most glowing language of rhetoric. 
What is more sublime in its simplicity than the 
brief panegyric—“ he is good to the poor !” 
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| CHAPTER VII. 


| 
j MRS. OLIVER OILY. 


Born in the garret—in the kitchen bred.—Byron. 
| 
| A MIDDLE-aGep lady, with features of very cen- 
|Sorious sanctity, sat in an extremely neat parlor. 
| This middle-aged lady was Mrs. Oily, appropriate 
and pious rib of the worthy brother of that name, 
_whom we have introduced to the reader in a pre- 
| vious chapter. In a brown study sat Mrs. Oily, 
| with a sage and reflective countenance. 
Mrs. Oily was one of those shining and female 
| lights which are placed by an inscrutable Provi- 
| dence to illumine all the dark holes and crannies, 
the sinks and sewers of human weakness—so that 
| they may be visible, at least, if not shunned. Mrs. 
| Oily was a complete “ church-members’ guide.” 
She could tell to a moral certainty how soon a 
| particular damsel would back-slide—what was the 
average number of female back-sliders per year— 
and other kindred matters tov numerous to men- 
tion. She was a great advocate of moral reform 
and women’s-rights societies; she spoke out at 
prayer-meetings, and exhorted young men in se- 
cret. Ah! she was a jewel of a woman, was 
Mrs. Oily, with a smooth tongue and a cold grey 
eye. 

But there was one person whom Mrs. Oily 
hated—and that was the minister's wife, Mrs. 
Gurney. It was very wrong in Mrs. Oily to hate 
Sister Gurney, but, poor soul! how could she help 
it? Did not Mrs. Gurney constantly refuse to 
leave her household affairs for the purpose of going 
on a converting mission to single gentlemen’s 
boarding-houses? Had not Mrs. Gurney abso- 
lutely refused to place her name upon the sub- 
scription list of a“ Female Negro Infant Society ?” 
Was not the minister's wife an advocate of dving 
good in secret? and did not that appear supreme- 
ly ridiculous to Mrs. Brother Oily? In short, how 
could Mrs. Oily love Mrs. Gurney? She might 
feel charity—Christian charity—for the wife of the 
minister ; but how—how could she love her? 

Mrs. Oily was thinking of Mrs. Gurney, and, 
as she reviewed the many instances of the latter 
lady’s unworthiness, her lower lip incontinently 
fell, and a series of winks with her left eyelid, 
seemed to express witn mute earnestness her con- 
viction that “pride must have a fall,” and that 
“ people are all very good till they’re found out.” 

At last, the matron, elevating her voice to the 
treble of an antiquated and ungreased wagon- 
wheel, commenced the utterance of a scale of 
sounds purporting to be: “ Oily! Oily! duck! 
where are you.” 

“Here am I, Mrs. Oily,” answered another 
voice ; and the door of an inner-room opening, 
disclosed the worse half of the lady, hastily busied, 
as he entered, in wiping from his lips traces of 
something which had evidently been making ace 
quaintance with his throat. 

“ At it again, Oily—eh?” exclaimed the amia- 
ble Mrs. Oily, as she glanced at her spouse. 
«“ Why, for patience sake, can’t you let that bottle 
alone ?” 


“ What’s that to you, Mrs. Oily ?”, 
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“0, nothing! of course, nothing to me. I’ve 
nothing to do with the house—l’m a stranger 
here! Of course, Mr. Oily,” said the matron, 
getting very red in the face. 

“ Well, just keep your tongue still, and make 
no remarks about me,” said Mr. Oily, with 
dignity. 

“It’s for your good, Mr. Oily.” 

“ Fudge, Mrs. Oily.” 

“ Fudge or not fudge, its true, Mr. Oily.” 

“Well, do your own quarrelling,” said Mr. 
Oliver Oily, taking his hat from its peg, and fixing 
it firmly over his rubicund face—* I’ve got other 
fish to fry.” 

So saying, the worthy brother and estimable 
merchant turned away from his belligerent part- 
ner, and walked with a very deaconish and devout 
step forth to the street. 

Absorbed in his meditations, Mr. O. Oily con- 
tinued leisurely on his way, until a sudden turning 
brought him in contact with the person of a lank 
and lathe-like individual, whom he immediately 
addressed by the euphonious name of “ Smith.” 

“ Brother Oily—well met,” said the lathe-like 
personage, who, like Mr. Oily, was a member, 
and moreover, a deacon in the church which was 
now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Job 
Gurney. 

“ Brother Oily—well met!” said Deacon Smith 
to his pious coadjutor, taking both hands of the 
oleaginous merchant within his own. 

“Deacon Smith,” returned Brother Oily, sol- 
emnly, “I was about seeking your companionship 
to ease my mind of divers suspicions.” 

“ Peradventure,” said Deacon Smith—* they 
relate to our pastor, who, I fear, is weak in the 
faith and in the practice of righteousness.” 

“Even so!” replied Brother Oily. “ Ah, dea- 
con, it is with sorrow of heart that I mark the evil 
example of those who are set like a city upon a 
hill. Sin is rife, Deacon Smith, in the courts of 
the church; and the hearts of back-sliders are 
hardened against the counsels of the elders. Ah, 
deacon !” 

Brother Oily sighed deeply, and Deacon Smith 
sighed in response. Brother Oily continued— 

“You know, deacon, the pride and wilfulness 
of Mr. Gurney. His stubborn neck must be 
broken—indeed it must. I have many things to 
reveal in regard to him.” 

“ Even so have I, Brother Oily,” said the dea- 
con. “ Many grievous sins has he committed 
which must soon come to light.” 

“ Have you witnesses, deacon ?” asked Oily, 
somewhat eagerly. 

“Indeed have I,” answered Smith, with an 
unctious sigh, though a sudden gleam of his eye 
could not escape his companion’s notice. 

« We will take farther counsel together on the 
subject, my dear deacon,” said Mr. Oily, shaking 
Smith’s hand. “ If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out !—eh, brother ?” 

“ Even so!” replied the deacon, and then, with 
a brotherly embrace, the two worthy pillars of 
Mr. Gurney’s church went on their different paths. 


The Atheist: or, True and False Religion. 





| start that he is. 
Smith !” 

And as Brother Oily walked towards his counting 
house, he slapped his knee with his hand, and re. 
'marked quietly: “T’ll see Gurney—the saint— 
turned out of the pulpit in disgrace—or my name 
is not Oily.” 


ll ruin him, or my name is not 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE PURSE OF GOLD. 


If thou’ lt do this, thon shalt have store of gold, 
To ruffle with the bravest.—OLp Pay. 

“ James MorreELL—is that you?” was the sud- 
den exclammation of Mr. Robert Burnycoat, as, 
turning the corner of a narrow street leading to 
the water, he encountered an apparently familiar 
face, belonging to a man who stood propped up 
by the door-posts at the entrance of a low grog- 
gery. 

The individual addressed answered by an im- 
patient twitching of his hat over his eyes, and a 
movement as if he would rather escape the com- 
pany of his interrogator. 

* What’s the matter?” cried Burnycoat, clutch- 
ing the others arm. “ Why, Jim, my boy, you're 
not going to turn your back on an old friend— 
come along, and let’s drink a brace of healths to- 
gether.” 

“ Drink !” muttered the man, as he slowly lifted 
his hat, and disclosed, in the light that fell through 
the dirty red curtains of the grog-shop, a counte- 
nance already inflamed by intoxication. “ Drink !” 
he repeated fiercely, as he fixed his blood-shot 
eyes upon the other’s face. “ Yes—yes!—I’l! 
drink! I'll drink blue fire with you !” 

Burnycoat laughed dryly. “Come along then, 
Jim,” said he, pulling him towards the door. 

“Stop! Burnycoat, I’ve got no money—not a 
cursed cent. I'll drink—but—you’ll have to—foot 
the bill.” 

“QO, never mind that, Jim,” said the ruffian, 
locking his arm in that of the reeling drunkard— 
“T’ve got money enough for both. Come along, 
I want to have a private confab with you, my 
boy.” 

Burnycoat drew the tottering frame of the free- 
thinker across the sanded floor of the bar-room, 
to a niche in one corner, half-concealed by a dirty 
red curtain; and, calling for liquor, seated him- 
self beside his companion at the shaky table upon 
which a rank tallow candle was apparently run- 
ning a race with time. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Jim?” asked 
Burnycoat, resting his elbows upon the board, and 
regarding the other with his small twinkling eyes, 
till Morrell’s unsteady gaze fell before them. 
“Matter! You'd better ask! Hav’n’t I been 
turned out of work ?” cried the man, striking the 
table with his clenched hand. 

Burnycoat’s countenance bore an expression of 
very bewildered drollery, as if he were at a loss to 





And as Deacon Smith pursued his way, he 
chuckled to himself, and muttered with a malig- | 


nant smile—* I°l] ruin Gurney yet—the proud up- ' still his grey eyes glittered with a hidden purpose, 


interpret the meaning of his companions words, 
and yet was vastly amused at hearing them. But 
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as he replied with a laugh: “ J’m out of work,| He sipped his liquor as he spoke, and regarded 

-oo. Jim—but I expect a job soon, my boy.” Morrell keenly. The porter relapsed into a 

* Morrell’s drunken glance was arrested by the | moody silence. 

covert meaning of the other’s eyes. “ What are “Come, come, Jim, cheer up!” resumed the 
, Buray ?”’ he asked. 'ruffian. “I can put you in a way to make your 


you saying 

’ = Nothing I’ve only got a job engaged, that’s | fortune, if you’re not afraid. And you’re not a 

all. But drain your glass, and let’s have another | man to care for the whining, canting hypocrites 

drink. Yes, my boy, I’ve got a job, and, if you're | of the world, are you, Jim ?” 

3 mind, I’ll share it with you.” “ No!” muttered James Morrell, with a fearful 
« What is it, Burnycoat? Honest, I hope.” oath. “Look you, Burnycoat—what would you 
“ Honest '” echoed the other, with the true | have me do? Speak, man! I’m not afraid.” 

Iago drawl. “ Why, as to that, perhaps the Again the ruined porter grasped the bottle, and 

worthy gentlemen in black up in Court street | swallowed, at a draught, a glass of the fiery liquor. 

mightn’t think so. But that, you know, Jim, is “ You'll be well paid, Jim.” 


the effect of prejudice.” “ Weill—speak. Go on!” 
Morrell emptied his glass, and leaned back} “ And the business is not so hard as porterage.” 
against the wall. “ Goon, Burnycoat,” muttered he. “ In the fiend’s name, tell me what it is.” 


« Well, Jim, in the first place, ’ll ask you a} “Not here, my boy. Give me your hand, 
friendly question. You're pretty devilish poor, | and promise that you’ll not flinch—even if—if—” 
about this time—eh, my boy? “ Whai?” gasped the drunkard. 

«“ What if I am ?” * Even if blood should be spilled.” 

«“Q, no offence! only it’s rather uncomfortable, “ O, no, Burnycoat—not that—not that !” cried 


[should say. Decidedly bad to have a family | Morrell, with a start of horror. ° H 
starving—that’s all.” “ No, no, my boy—not exactly—but, you'd bet- 
“Starving!” cried Morrell, half starting up. | ter not speak so loud, curtains have ears, as well " 





“Q,no! not that!” Then, burying his face in| as walls. Come along, and I'll tell you more, 
his hard palms, he bowed his forehead against the |and may be make your fortune. There’s my 
table, and murmured, “It’s true—it’s true! O | hand.” 





God !” | “TPil—MPll go with you, Bob, cried the porter, 
“ Well, Morrell—don’t snivel in that way.— clutching the other's hand with drunken vehem- 
Look there!” exclaimed Burnycoat, drawing from ence and endeavoring to steady his swaying '. 
his pocket a faded purse, through the net-work | limbs. 
of which gleamed in the dim candle light a num-| “ Come on then.” 
ber of gold pieces. “ Ha, my fine fellow—do ye} Burnycoat led the wretched man through the 
see the yellow-boys ?” bar-room to the door ; and had Morrell been less 
Morrell gazed with a stupified look at his com- | stultified with drink, he might have noticed a 
panion, whilst Burnycoat carefully replaced the | smile upon the smooth face of the bar-keeper, and 
purse in a breast-pocket of his shabby and thread- | a quick exchange of looks between that worthy 
bare coat. {and Burnycoat, which contained a deal of mys- ' 
“Where got you that?” cried the porter,| terious meaning. 
fiercely. Together the two emerged into the dark 
“ Jobbing, my boy,” answered Burnycoat, with | street. MN 
alaugh. “ My business pays better than yours.” | [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
’ 
' 
if 
SORROW. 
BY CAROLINE C——. 
Know’st thou sorrow’s chamelion-like form ? Has she clasp’d thee her chosen one fast to her breast / 
Hath she ever revealed her dark wisdom to thee ? To whisper earth has for thee no more of rest ? 1%) 
; ee oe _. 
White shiicking jis malnecs it leaps o'er the sea? | Hath she bent like a mother long over thy bed— | 
Wievesly cracinar thy esel as the veestl bondi dowa Hath she been thy companion, thy friend, and thy guide ? ‘j 
’Neath the blast of the wind, and the hurricane’s frown ? Have her tears as a baptis.n fall’n on thy head, 
Or as teacher the sternest walks she by thy side? 
Or, as when on the beautiful midsummer skies, [blue Has she grown so familiar through many long years 
' Soft clouds like the sunbeams make deeper heaven's That thy heart has grown cold, and forgotten thy fears? | 
Till woo'd and led on by the zephyr's low sighs, How know’st thon her constantly varying form ? 


Their light feet dance earthward, as gently as dew! 
Had thy heart-flowers then a more radiant birth 
From those merciful drops, as the flowers of earth ? 


Whisper’d she ever her wisdom to thee ? 
Ay! thou art mortal! ne’er mortal has wom 
Life’s mantle whose feet from her presence might flee ! 





Came she in like a friend toe the home of thy heart— Thou hast known her perchance, e’en as I know her, well— ' 
Sat she down by thy hearth with her chill handin | Thou hast listed with trembling her terrible voice ! | 
Has she led thee resistless from pleasure apart, [thine? | She has spread round thy hearth-stone her withering spell, : 


To tell thee the sun shall no more for thee shine ? Or, thou’st learn’d in her presence to weep and rejoice ! 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 1849. 











DOCTORS DISSECTED. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES.” 


No. I. 


ManxINp is divided into men, women and doc- 
tors. Of this last hybrid class [ have somewhat 
to say, what | know not ; it may be grave or gay, 
absurd or profound, according as my pen chooses, 
for I allow this feathered Pegasus to jog along at 
its own discretion, now at a snail’s pace and now 
currente culamo, stopping at pleasure, proceeding 
as the inclination takes him. My sole duty is to 
guide the brute, not objecting to her snipping a 


green bough from the side of the way and per- | 


mitting a deviation from the staight road, wherever 
a less beaten path through the realms of fancy 
will arrive, if not as quickly, at least as pleasant- 
ly, at the same result. My only care will be, not 
to get run-away-with, by the jade’s taking the 
bits in her teeth, (a trick she has with inexpe- 
rienced drivers,) or to guard against her suddenly 


stopping and tossing her astonished rider over her | 


head, he suddenly finding himself softly ensconced 
in the mud, while she, with ears laid back and 
uplifted tail, gallops around, kicking up a great 
dust in his face and wearying herself with useless 
laborings. 
my steed ! 

There is little, if anything, to distinguish the | 
three classes of mankind, above mentioned, from | 
one another during several of the first years of | 
their existence. Like Jonah’s gourd they spring | 
up all at once, and after several hours of hubbub, 
great apparent mystery, slamming doors, running 
up and down the stairs and through the streets, 
accompanied with the portentous omen of a horse 
and gig at the door, out of which gig descends one 
bearing a gold-headed cane. He opens the door 
and his white kid sticks to the knob, but he walks 
on, leaving it there. His important a-hem clears 
the path. Is he the ruler of pandemonium? But 
the noise stops. The gig rolls off and the larva 
hominum, with red face, clenched fist and white 
frock, is discovered. I never heard that any smell 
of brimstone ever accompanied this wondrous 
transaction. Accidents are rare, though there is 
talk of broken noses sometimes. 


This embryo state remains about two years, and | 
it is not till after moulting that the difference ot 
sex is perceptible. The male then puts on shorter | 
plumage, and in Scotland and some other coun- | 
tries the legs are bare. 

As with the bee, the queen is only an ordinary | 
germ differently fed, so in mankind is the doctor. | 
At from 18 to 20 years of age the boy, not differ- 
ent from all around in personal appearance or 
mental cultivation, is provided with a peculiar 
mental nourishment, and after the lapse of three 
years he becomes one of this mongrel class, neither 
one thing or another, yclept doctor. 

Doctors have, by some, been called a class of 
men who live on the misfortunes of their fellow- 
creatures—by others, the alleviators of life’s 
miseries. Perhaps both are true, depending upon 


Don’t vote her an ass. 








| 
| 
j 
} 
| 


Do, my dear friends, have respect for | 


the variety. All are not of the same character 
Not more diverse and distinct are the priest and 
the hypocrite, the lawyer and the pettifogger, the 
shoemaker and the cobler, the tailor and the 
bookseller, than the pliysician and the quack. 


| Formerly a quack was a boastful pretender to 
| arts which he did not understand, for then educa- 
| tion was confined only to those of wealth and 
| birth—to those who, if they were by nature de. 
‘ficient in feelings of honor, had those lofty views 

impressed upon them by reason of their station 
/and their family pride. Then, the only quacks 
| were “ pretenders to knowledge.” 


But now the quack is he who, with more educa- 
tion, perhaps with a superior mind, avails himself 
of a popular delusion to gain money, at the ex. 
pense of his reputation among those whose opin- 
ion is of value—of his self-respect—of his soul, 
He says, “‘ the world is a great goose and he is a 
fool who is not in at the plucking,” or, as said a 
Broadway Homepathic, formerly a regular prac- 
titioner, on being asked by an old friend, “ Do 
you really believe that the theory you practice is 
true? “ No, indeed, and he who does isa fool, 
but everybody wishes to be humbugged and [ 
know none who has a better right for the spoils 
than I.” The result to which I arrive is, that all 
professedly styled physicians are either regular 
practitioners or quacks, and that a quack is either 
a knave or a fool. 


But you assume that you of the Academy of 
Medicine are the way, the truth, and the light! 
Certainly, and with excellent reasons. Medicine 
is nota science of yesterday, nor the dream of 
any wild schemer, but one originating in antiquity, 
handed down, enriched and improved through 
centuries, to be perfected only in eternity. ‘The 
greatest minds of the earth have given the admi- 
ration of their youth, their manhood has improved, 
ornamented and: simplified, and their old age has 
relied upon it. The vegetable and mineral king- 
doms are closely allied, and kindred sciences 
give to it their strong support. This is the lofty 
fabric, planned by the great architect, founded upon 
a rock of adamant which has resisted the storms 
of time, the floods of persecution and ridicule, the 
stormy gusts of passion and envy, and remains 
not only unscathed, but whose fair proportions are 
daily more colossal and finished—this 1s the glori- 
ous edifice that you wish to tear down, and build 
upon its ruins a flimsy structure of ephemeral 
materials and shapeless construction, “ the baseless 
fabric of a vision, to melt away leaving nota rock 
behind.” 

The quacks of the olden time, really ignorant, 
not only acknowledged the skill and learning of 
the truly educated physician, but his highest boast 
was that he also possessed the same information. 
The tactics of the charletan of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are far different. There are Napoleons in 
the humbug fields. Talents are there employed, 











which were they only directed in the honest path, 
would render mankind a service and bring reputa- 
tion and wealth to their own hearth. But there 
are minds—and we see frequent instances around 
ys—which are unable to act honorably and up- 
righty, so grovelling that they preter to wallow in 
the dust, so tricky by nature that they insensibly 
a ° 
manceuvering and strategy, rather than the plain 
and honorable. ‘Khese are the wholesale denyers 
that there is any good in the old system, and who 
consequently have themselves formed a new plan, 
upon a theory of their own construction, and who 
with unparalled impudence teil the world to give 
up the antiquated notions in which they have been 
educated—tor Galen and Hippocrates were fools, 
Hunter, Harvey, Sydenham were dolts, Cooper, 
Louis, Velpeau are ignoramusses. I, the italic 
capital J, am the only man who ever knew any | 
thing of the human frame, or the true method of | 
healing its disorders. 

Do you think this strange? But how far more | 
strange that any one can be found who will be- | 
lieve such a tale. The Israelites fell down before 
the golden calf, while the trae God was evident | 
upon the holy mount surrounded by the thunders , 
and lightnings of heaven. 


No. II. 


One of the most remarkable things of the age | 
is the public credulity. Education seems to have 
had no effect upon it. It were not to be wondered 
at, that the illiterate of past centuries were deluded | 
by jugglers and imposters, but that in this land of | 
general information, there is so vast an amount of | 
deception daily practiced, proves either that we | 
have not attained that high state of intellectual | 
development of which we boast, or that “ mech | 
learning has made us mad.” Those who receive 
the names of incredulous, bigotted, narrow-mind- 
ed; who do not believe any of the things of the 
day, who in turn, leant a deaf ear to the claims of | 
Matthias, the revelations of Joe Smith, the dreams | 
of Swedenborg and the forebodings of Father | 
Miller ; who never saw Joyce Heth, the sea-ser- 
pent nor the mermaid; who do not swallow 
Phrenology in the minutiae, Mesmerism, Home- 
pathy and Hydropathy, are few indeed. Every 
one has one hobby to ride, and some keep a stud. 
But few of my readers but what will object to 
some one of the above being included in the list 
of humbugs. Should I follow their several objec- 
tions, and erase as they speak their pets from my | 
catalogue, none would be left. I prefer rather to | 
add to its numbers, and include ultra Abolition, | 
ultra Temperance, ultra Protestanism, and a host | 
of others which any can see belong to the same 
category. 

It must be that our education is faulty. It’ 
seems to me that reason, the balance wheel in the 
complex machinery of man’s mind, plays too small 
a part—that we should form our opinions less. 
hastily, and not without strong grounds. Our 
too frequent method is to receive some prejudice 
and then to seek facts for its support. Common 
sense has not the respect which it deserves, and 
the plant seems so kept in the shade, that there 
is danger lest it die from ghe want of the cheering 





dopt the doubtful plan, which will give room for | 
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beams of the sun. Our intellect seems, too, in 
but a mere hot bed, and the opinions and views 
which emenate therefrom are the weak, puny, 
colorless productions of an arid soil, forced inio 
unnatural and spindling growth, having no strength 
in themselves and totally unfitted to sustain an 
exposure to the rongh winds of the world. 

It is on account of this universal credulity that 
the columns of our journals are filled with quack 
advertizements, that we find the certificates of 
sensible men acknowledging miracles. Dans 
tous les temps la credulite adopte plus facilement 
les relations miraculeuses que ies recits fondes sur 
des causes naturelles. Connected with this facility 
of belief is another quality, which plays into the 
imposter’s hand. I know not whether it is a de- 


| sire to do good, from gratitude or for goodness 


sake, or whether it be shame. Perhaps in differ- 
ent instances all are the causes. ‘lhe sensible 
man is ashamed of his belief and he theretore en- 
deavors to spread it. It isthe old story of the fox 
who had lost his tail. Whatever may be the 
causes, most certain it is that the believers are 
never content with mere belief. They consider 
themselves in the light of missionaries, and a part 
of their future life is devoted to recommending 
some one man and some new plan. Shade of 
Ignatius Loyola rest! a greater zeal than thine is 
of every day occurrence in the 19th century! A 
score of lives saved by the usual methods and not 
even a thank is due—it is too common an affair ; 
but a quack has healed a scratch of a pin—the 
saving’s bank is drained ; the neighbors are in- 
formed ; there would be an illumination were it 
not dangerous to throw too much light on the 
matter. What is the reason of all this ado? 
Why the man has recovered notwithstanding the 
quack. Somebody else has come into the room. 
My friend, tell the story over again! 

Next to the inventors of new modes of treat- 
ment comes one who has discovered the cause of 
diseases. His profession is, that all maladies are 
the same, only differing in their manifestation. 
One finds foul blood is the cause, another that the 
pores are closed, a third that it is in the digestive 
apparatus that the whole difficulty lies. The 
practice is therefore easy, for whatever may be 
the complaint, the poor patient is purified by 
sarsaparilla and other decoctions, steamed and 
sweated, debilitated by cathartic pills, according 
as he may fall into the hands of one or another of 
these specimens of Paracelsus’ descendants. 
These varieties of empirics comprise in their num- 
bers numerous clergymen, who thus seem to be 
reviving the olden times when priest and leech 
was almost synonomous, or later stil], when the 


| duties of barber, and surgeon, and dentist, were 
'centered in one numbscull. The clerical family 


pill, rheumatic pill, liniments and stuffs, are not 
unfrequently announced by the itinerant divine 
from the pulpit, with a short notice of their ex- 
traordinary merits, in something like the following 
manner: “I will give notice that a prayer meet- 
ing will be held at the house of Brother A. B. on 
Tuesday eve. I feel myself bound also to state, 
for the benefit of all afflicted, that I have with me 
a few boxes of my Rheumatic Pills, which cure 
the most aggravated cases of Rheumatism, which 
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I will sell at fifty cents each.” Or in the follow- 
ing words from a newspaper report of a celebrated 
divine : 


“« My brethren and friends, said a preacher out | 
West, it is unnecessary to make a great demon- | 
in an age remarkable for | 
mighty inventions, not the least of which is the | conafal 
patent pill which my eldest brother has given to; | 
It is the most astounding, wonderful | 


stration. We live 


the world. 
invention that his ever-gifted genius has conferred 


species. From motives of pure philanthropy, I 
have put a few in my pocket which you can have 
at the close of the service, at a dime a box.” 


The next claimant on our credulity, is he whose 


mother and grandmother had each the misfortune | scholars. 
to give birth to seven sons, of which he is the last | 


and descended from the youngest. Probably his 


virtues are greatest at seven years of age, and | 


having a real kings touch for scrofula and the like 
when arrived at the full age of seventy seven. 
This last is really more credible than the former, 
for we can believe miracles. ‘The palm is how- 
ever divided by a greasy Indian medicine-mar 
and the candidates for the Moral Reform Socie- 
ties or Mesmerist subjects. 

It is not to be wondered that, seeing the public 


goose thus stripped by these numerous varieties of | 


THE GARDEN 


BY R. H. 


Tue rustic little garden gate 
That’s hung before our door, 

In summer’s sun and winter’s snow, 
These twenty years or mor. 


How many stirring mem’ ries throng 
Around that simple thing ; 

Ah! many thonghts that tonch the heart 
From humble sources spring. 


Through that old gate I’ve trip’d along, 
In childhood’s happier day ; 
Sometimes I used it as a swing 
In boyhood'’s merry way. 


I've passed that little garden gate, 
In manhood’s sterner hour, 

When gentle hope within my heart, 
Has blossomed like a flower. 


Ab} hope was frailer than the flowes 
That bloomed my path beside, 


| it through all the city papers. 











The Garden Gate. 


| pretenders, the profession itself is incited to try 4 


pull at the plumage. ‘This must be done so ag 
not to be open to censure from their body. The 
most successful way at present is either to write " 
book with an attractive title, designed for the pub- 
lic eye—if of sucha style as to attract the prurient 
minded of the community, so much the more suc. 
will it probably be. The ideas, even the 
words, may be copied verbatim from any con. 
venient work. The principal thing is to have the 


~~ . | preface dated fro e resi re of 
upon mankind—it is the greatest benefit of the | P rom the residence of the author, so 


that the curious may easily find him. Then puff 
If the book is used 
for trunks no matter. ‘The end will be accom. 
plished. 

A more recent method is to advertise for 
The graduate, who yesterday trembled 
lest he should fail at his examination, has plucked 
up courage and now believes himself capable to 
teach not what he knows, but what he has read or 
heard others say. Pass round the handbills of 
smooth letter paper and fine type—Medical 
Tuition by P— A , M.D., 905 ——— street. 
Sure, says Snooks, if he is able to teach, he can 
cure my baby, and though no scholars come, 
patients do. The professional etiquette prohibits 
the ciroulation of handbills which state abilities of 
cures performed, but advertisements for teaching 
are very different !—{To pg ConTINUED. 





GATE. 


BROWN. 


For when I passed that gate again 
They bloomed, but hope had died. 


I’ve seen the bridal party go, 
With bounding steps along, 

And happy hearts through that old gate, 
Mid revelry and song. 


When death hath entered in our midst, 
Full many a friend I've seen 

Borne throngh that little garden gate, 
To slumber on the green. 


And thongh I know ’iis but a deeam, 
That things inanimate 

Can feel a sympathy with as, 
I love that little gate. 


It seemeth like a friend to me, 
A friend that I have known, 

Mid all the joys and griefs and tears, 
With which life’s path is swewa. 





MATHEW. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


BY JOSEPH 


F. TUTTLE. 


We have somewhere seen a sketch, whether | I. and Maria Theresa, Emperor and Empress of 
fictitious or real, so beautiful that we do not hesi- | Austria, and was born Nov. 2d 1755. She is 
‘ate to appropriate it as well as memory will) said to have had great beauty and a brilliant 


serve. Mozart, the most brilliant prodigy of his | 
age, when but six years old was summoned to | 
Vienna to astonish the Anstrian court with his | 
precocious attainments. Gaily dressed, the young | 
courtier was introduced into a spacious saloon of 
the imperial palace, and seeing a piano he in- 
stantly seated himself and began to elicit its 
powers. As its rich tones struck on his ear, his 
soul was quickened with some of those glorious 
thoughts which have immortalized him. Insensi- 
ble to all external things, he abandoned himself to 
his own visions, wrought into tangible form through | 
the magnificent instrument. He neither heard 
nor saw a majestic form behind him, holding by 
the hand a little beauty, who could scarcely re- 
strain her delight at the sounds which she heard. 
She was but one year older than he, and perhaps 
a more beautiful pair of gifted and sprightly chil- 
dren was never seen together. 

« Ah, how sweetly you do play,” she exclaimed, 
running up to him, and gazing admiringly at him. 
“]T would like to play so too, will you not be my 
teacher ?” 

The little musician gazed at her with admira- 
tion, and that sort of pity with which genius re- 
gards those who cannot attain what seems so 
easy to it. “It isa hard labor to learn to play. 
You must sit till you are tired to death, and con- 
tinue a long time. You must wait till you are 
bigger, and then it will not tire you as it does 
me.” 

“But who tayght you?” insisted the forward 
beauty. 

“ The saint and my father,” he replied. 

“Very well said,” said she laughing “ you and 
the saint shall be my teachers.” 

Mozart had felt poverty at home, and there 
was some meaning in his reply. “ Princesses are 
so rich, that it is not necessary for them to be 
taught by the saints to play. But we must play 
for bread !” 
¢ The brilliant little beauty was Marie Antoinette, 
the very mention of whose name causes sadness. 
Well had it been for her had she been chained to 
the piano with Mozart for a teacher for life, rather 

than have gone to Paris to be admired, to be 
worshipped, and, in the noonday of her glory, to 
be dragged down step by step to the same scaffold 
on which perished plebians and nobles under the 
axe of an infuriate populace! But it was not to 
be. To have been reduced to such a tame ex- 
istence as to learn crotchets and swells, might not 
have been enviable in itself, but it would have 
been bliss beside the hurried tocsins, the madden- 
ed shouts, the crucifixions of affection, the long 
confinement in prison, and at last the scaffold, 
which made up the dreadful fate she experienced 
as Queen of the French ! 


intellect. Carefully educated, according to her 
high prospects, she made as great attainments as 
could be expected of a flattered princess. Moving 
in courtly circles, and mingling freely among the 
gifted and polished of Europe, she acquired a cer- 
tain dignity of carriage, which made her the most 
admired of women. She had seen danger in 
childhood and the effect of generous confidence 
in her vassals, for her mother held Antoinette by 
the hand in that hour of danger when she ap- 
pealed to the Hungarian soldiers for protection, 
and they answered the appeal with an enthusias- 
tic devotion, which soon replaced her on the 
throne. She was married to the dauphin of 
France, afterwards the unhappy Louis XVI., 
when she was not yet fifteen years of age. Happy 
had it been for this woman, elevated to share the 
throne of France, had she followed the advice of 
her imperial mother, who says, in a letter to Louis: 
“ Above all I have recommended to her humility 
towards God, because I am convinced that it is 
impoasible to secure the happiness of those confided 
to us, without love of Him who breaks the sceptre 
and crushes the thrones of kings according to his 
own will.” 

At her departure for Paris the Viennese dis- 
played the most lively regrets, and her coming to 
Paris was welcomed with the most lively joy, and 
yet, as if premonitory of her stormy life, scarcely 
had the last word of her marriage ceremony been 
pronounced, when the most terrific thunder storm 
ever witnessed in Paris burst on the city with a 
fury which appalled the stoutest. The elements 
were not alone. The scenes of joy became fatal, 
since the festival prepared by the city on the happy 
occasion, was so thronged that more than fifty 
persons were trodden to death, and three hundred 
more were dangerously wounded. It was during 
these enthusiastie outbursts of popular joy that 
Edmund Burke saw the woman, whom his own 
gorgeous words have given a lasting record in the 
memories of men. “It is now sixteen or seven- 
teen years since I saw the Queen of France at 
Versailles, and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more de- 
lightful vision! I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, glittering like the morning 
star, full of life, and splendor and joy.” 

And yet what a husband had this gifted woman! 
A dull, sluggish, sensual, conscientious, wavering, 
and weak-minded man, who might have become 
eminent as a locksmith, but as a king, requiring 
all his misfortunes to make us pity him. At any 
other period of French history, his dullness might 
have suffered him to drift quietly ; but now that 
famine and taxes had made the people mad ; now 
that Voltaire had made the people infidels; now 
that Mirabeau was “shaking his boars head,” 
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and raising his thundering voice in behalf of the 
people; now that France was underlaid with 


waking earthquakes, for such a Louis XVI. to be | 


placed on the throne was a most unhappy event, 
but scarcely more so than to have Antoinette asa 
queen. Had she been dull as himself the guillo- 
tine might have been escaped, or had she pos- 
sessed the profound gifts of the English Elizabeth, 
she might have guided France clear of the breakers. 
Sut no, she was not dull enough to suffer herself 
to be drifted like a straw on the bosom of a river, 
nor had she the talent of Elizabeth to manage all 
things so as to make them her friends. It was 
her misfortune to have just enough of brilliant 
gilts, of aristocratic pride, and blind obstinacy, to 





Marie Antoinette. 





| palace, when Louis is only remembered to } 
pitied for his weakness ! . 
As for the queen, what a spectacle for her. as 
the mob conveyed the royal family from Versai)ieq 
to Paris. The heads of the guards killed, in the 
| attack on the palace, were carried before her coach 
|on pikes, whilst, at every step, hags, prostitutes 
| beggars, and the basest of the sans-cullottes saluted 
| her with imprecations and vile epithets. Six long 
hours rolled away slowlv under this exeruciatino 
‘punishment. What a contrast with her first ent; 
‘into Paris as the bride of Louis! And yet she 
| was brave as a lioness in defence of her offspring, 
| Frenchmen are inflammable as powder, and when 
| at the palace the mob shouted for “the Austrian 


a 
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turn every event of life into a personal evil, and | woman,” she advanced on the balcony with her 


to hasten the final catastrophe. 


It is not the intention of this sketch to trace | 


out the misfortunes of this noble daughter of the 
Caesars. ‘This would exceed our limits. A few 
incidents must suffice. ‘The popular tempest was 
becoming daily more terrible, until even those 
who had raised it found themselves powerless to 
control it. Like the man in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
who had opened the casket, and found a genius 
issuing from it too great for his control, so was it 
with the demagogues of the French Revolution. 
They could unlock the casket of popular fury, but 
when the diabolus therein confined came forth, 
standing on the earth and striking the stars, they 
found themselves unable to charm him back again, 
and the most of them perished his victims. The 
queen was grossly attacked in the National As- 
sembly, the public papers, the Jacobin and Corde- 
lier Halls, and in the disorderly gatherings of the 
mob. Her character was aspersed as though she 
were a prostitute. The crushing taxes all came 
from the prodigality of the “ Austrian woman.” 
She it was, if popular orators were to be credited, 
who urged the king to kill France. No baseness 
was too great to be credited to her account, and 
yet these scenes of blackness, mingled with insult, 
-were relieved by an occasional outburst of loyalty, 
which as soon was effaced by the same unnatural 
popular ferocity. 

And here we cannot forbear introducing an in- 
cident, placing the vacillations of the royal family 
in singular contrast with the great man who at 
Jast lulled the storm. ‘The mob had ransacked 
the palace, and insulted the king and his family in 
the most cruel way. Bonaparte, a slender strip- 
ling, saw the mob pass by, and followed on with 
a friend. He heard the abuse, and saw the king 





son in her arms! Instantly they shouted, “the 
queen alone!” and without hesitation she gaye 
the boy to an attendant, and stood like a magnifi. 
cent statue of a goddess, unprotected and alone. 
In a moment all were subdued with admiration 
and vociferated “ Live the queen” as loudly as “Sia 
fore they had cursed her. Throughout the whole 
her courage was proved a diamond of the first 
water, 

She was not destitute of genius. When Mira. 
beau came into conference with her the lawless 
man acknowledged himself enthralled, and had 
not death come so soon, he would have broken a 
lance with the populace in her defence. Bamare 
melted into pity and loyalty during his ride in the 
carriage with her, when her family tleeing to Aus- 
tria was arrested, and even the coarse brewer, 
Santerre, yielded a kindness to her when he saw 
her as she really was, which he had denied to the 
popular caricature, commonly called “ the Austrian 
woman.” During her confinement as a state pri- 
soner, the most abandoned and cruel men and 
hags were selected as their attendants, because 
the queen, like Madame Roland, found her way 
to the sympathies of any around her who were 
not utterly hardened. 

The queen at heart was possessed of the strong- 
est affections, and was so unhappy as to make 
enemies who hated her as much as her friends 
loved her. Among these attachments none was 
stronger or purer than her friendship for the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe. At the age of eighteen she 
was left a widow, with a splendid fortune, and a 
beauty which even sorrow had only served to en- 
hance. She had not the courage of Antoinette, 
but she had her strong affections. Even in that 
loose age the virtue of this beautiful woman was 
never questioned, except by designing villians, able 





degraded before the rabble, by supplicating their 
clemency with the red cap on his head. The 
young corporal told his indignation, and prophesied 
a part of his own coming history, as he exclaimed : 
“What madness! how could they allow the 
scoundrels to enter! They ought to have blown 
four or five hundred of them into the air with 
cannon. The rest would then have taken to 
their heels !” 

But Louis was not Bonaparte, he was imbecile, 
pious Louis, no more and no less, and so he must 
take his fate. The young corporal, who knew 
the way to the hearts of a mob to be through per- 
ferations made by cannon-balls, will reign in that 


} 


‘ 


to extract the most virulent poison that ever drip- 
ped from the tongue of slander, from her heroic 
and pure devotion to her queen. According to 
the cold reckoning of selfishness, it was an unne- 
cessary sacrifice. She was loved as a child by 
her noble father-in-law, who wished her to remain 
at home in obscurity as the only safety. The 
queen also added her remonstrances against her 
return to Paris, as a violent exposure to death, 
and her letter to the princess is a noble exposition 
of the fine affections of her own heart. But to 
the ill-fated, yet high-souled Lamballe, it seemed 
treason to love to secure even life for herself by 
remaining ata distance from her friend in the 











































hour of her danger. The queen’s remonstrance 
only served to hasten her approach to fatal scenes, 
which were to give her in history a melancholy 
immortality. It was the bitterest ingredient in 
the chalice of Antoinette’s sorrow, that she her- 
self seemed to be the evil genius of her friends. 
All she touched died. 

This beautiful and charming friend was now 
within the magic circle, standing by her queen, to 
cheer her anguish, and to speak of hope in her 
despair. Diabolical malice marked the gifted 
princess a victim, as it were, to rend the heart of 
the woman most hated in France, and she was 
immured in the prison called La Force. A mock 


tribunal hurried on its judicial murders with greedy | 


ferocity. In two days one hundred and sixty had 
been tried and executed. ‘I'he scenes here were 
a mere repetition of what occurred at the other 
prisons. ‘The condemned were hurried out to the 


mob, who instantly dispatched them. The wretches | 


were paid by the government. Brutal laughter | 


ever and anon was the death dirge of the butcher- | 
ed. Women were there to gloat with fiendish joy | 


over the horrors of death, and mingled their shrill 
note of glee with those coarser, but, if possible, 
pleasanter peals of laughter from the men. These | 
patriots behind the scenes were not proof against 
money, and a bribe of some fifty thousand dollars | 
from her father-in-law had purchased for the prin- 
cess the promise of life. They intended to fulfill 
the promise, it may be, to purchase peace of con- 
science for a thousand other murders. ‘The ribal- 
dry, the shouts, the laughter, as one after another 
for two days had perished in rapid succession, had 
unnerved the delicate girl, and she had gone from 
the extreme of fright to that of stupidity in sleep. 
Now she shrieked in terror as she awoke from 
her horrid dreams, and now fainted so,as to be | 
almost beyond recovery. At last she was sum- 
moned before the tribunal, who could not fulfill 
their promise save by a mock trial. She fainted 
on her way to the tribunal, but, recovering, went 
forward. Her attendants whispered courage to | 
her, and gave her a gleam of hope. 
She was a timed fawn and yet proved herself a 
true woman. The judges bade her swear hatred 
to kings, and to love liberty and equality. But the 
queen was her friend and an oath to hate her would | 
palsy her tongue. She refused. “ Go then,” said | 
one to her, “ and, as you meet the people, shout 
long live the nation.” She was acquitted, but the 
end was not yet. An important man was conduct- 
ing her through the mob, all red with blood, and over 
pavements slippery with human gore. She could 
not repress her feelings, and shrieked her terror. 
The attendant put his hand on her mouth, and led 
heronunhurt. Outside the ring of human butchers | 
she must be safe! But no, the man who was to! 
be as her evil genius had not yet mether. At! 
last he came in form of a drunken and blood 
thirsty barber. He did it in a jest, but his jest | 
was fatal. Drunk and unsteady, he attempted to | 
tear her cap from her head with his pike. The | 
instrument, misdirected by such a hand, struck | 
her forehead, and the blood flowed. Tigers could | 
not have been kindled into such ferocity by the | 
sight as the rabble. In an instant they surround- | 
ed her. One knocked her down with a club, and! 
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‘the rest dispatched her. The bloody brute, whose 
jest cost this splendid woman her life, cut her 
head off, and with others, “ infamous names eter- 
‘nally pilloried in history, carried the head of the 
princess to a neighboring public house, where, 
placing it amid bottles and glasses, they compelled 
| those present to drink to her death.” And these 
' friends, placing the mutilated head on a pike, 
paraded before the prison in which the royal 
family was imprisoned. The cries of the mob 
| brought the king to see the horrid spectacle, and 
but for his friendly detention the queen would have 
seen it also. 

But who can tell the exquisite agony she en- 
dured when the facts were related to her! It 
was one of the bloody steps down which she was 
treading to more terrible calamities. ‘To love the 
“ Austrian woman,” and to be loved by her, was 
the crime of this unhappy princess, and this retri- 
bution wrung the heart of the queen with akeener 
anguish than she had yet experienced, 

After the royal family had been brought to 
Paris, they enjoyed the semblance of freedom, 
although closely guarded. Here they were sub- 
jected to fears of assassination and poison, as well 
as the terrors of insurrection. At last they were 
relieved from these by taking refuge in the 
National Assembly. In a reporter's box, almost 


| suffocated, they heard the revolutionists denounce 
them, and saw the rabble bringing in the jewels 
‘and papers found in the palace. At last they 
| heard the formal sentence of their dethronement, 
‘and then they were hurried to the Temple, a 


dismal building hard by, to be confined until the 
Assembly should determine their fate. Through- 
out the whole scene Louis acted like a dull lump 
of matter, gifted with powers of eating, hearing 
and seeing. Marie Antoinette deported herself 


| nobly as a queen, and from her worst enemies ex- 


torted admiration and pity. 

What a step down for this high-born woman. 
It was a long descent from the ‘Tuilleries to the 
Temple. It was a gloomy place once occupied 
by monks. Its furniture was scanty and coarse, 
but these would have been tolerable. But bru- 
tality, obscenity, and cruelty, from attendants 
selected on account of their supposed inhumanity, 
these were intolerable. Ingenuity devised ex- 
quisite tortures for them. ‘The most of their at- 


| tendants, not massacred yet, were driven away, 


and their places supplied by brutal creatures of 
the mob. Did pity soiten any heart among these 
not utterly bereft of humanity, his place was filled 
instantly with a choicer fiend. It seemed as if 
the words of the Divine Teacher eighteen centu- 


ries before, might here be applied, “ From the 


blood of Abel unto the blood Zacharias, which 
perished between the altar and the teraple, verily 


I say unto you it shallbe required of this genera- 


tion.” All the bloody wrongs, and exactions, and 


tyrrany, from Charlemagne to the fifteenth Louis, 
seemed now to be visited on this wretched family, 
whose principal crime was to have inherited the 
French throne in regular succession. 

Nor wiil this imperfect outline satisfy humanity, 
if it neglect to repeat here the devotion and the 
goodness of one who never forgot that in the king 
she had a brother. Noble woman, others have 
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praised thee for the heroism and purity of thy 
virtue! The Princess Elizabeth, the king’s sister, 
was so noted for her piety and for her kindness to 
the poor, that when the infuriated rabble was 
shouting for the queen, during the outrages at 
Versailles, and supposing they had found her in 
the person of the princess, were making furious 
passes at her to kill her, their arms grew power- 
less, as some one cried out “ it is Madame Eliza- 
beth.” ‘This devoted woman exclaimed, as she 
saw what was so complimentary to herself, and 
yet which left her queenly sister still exposed, 
«“ Ah, what are you doing! let them suppose Iam 
the queen; dying in her place I might perhaps 
have saved her!” During the cruelties of the 
march to Paris, the insults in the National Assem- 
bly, and the rigors of the imprisonment in the 
‘Temple, she suffered with pious heroism, and felt 
in her own heart every shaft aimed at her friends, 
for whom she endured much. But even her 
goodness could not save one placed in the charm- 
ed death circle. She was the sister of Louis, and 
that was a sin for which there was no atonement. 
She was arraigned at the revolutionary tribunal, 
and there displayed the courage and the piety of a 
martyr. A purer victim the revolution had not. 
In any other age, she would have lived and died 
merely a good woman, but through the harsh dis- 
cipline of unexampled suffering, she became the 
noble, heroic, and pious Elizabeth, whose good- 
ness and martyrdom have immortalised her. 
Humanity will not reverse this sentence. 

As for the royal family, for up to this point the 
queen’s troubles were those of the whole family, 
they were subjected to the most rigid watch, ad- 
ministered in the most unfeeling manner. What 
a picture does Clery, the king’s faithful attendant, 
present, when he describes the savage whiskaroon 
of a porter puffing tobacco smoke into the faces 
of the queen and the king’s sister! The queen 


once saw on the walls of the prison, in large let- | 


ters, written by a soldier, “ Madame Veto shall 
swing /” and, in allusion to her children, “ The 
little wolves must be strangled!” French pa- 
triotism had become niggardly, and Marie Antoi- 
nette, once described, by an admirer, “as gliding 
by him as if borne on a cloud,” now was supplied 
with necessary linen by an English lady. At last 
the blow so long dreaded fell on Louis. After the 
mockery of a trial he was guillotined. The queen 
had been faithful to him, and exhibited great af- 
fection. This was strengthened by misfortune 
itself. The separation from him was painful in 
the extreme, and the faithful attendant, Clery, has 
left a vivid account of the scene. Asa king Louis 
was contemptibly weak, as a martyr his bearing 
was noble. Ashe said “ farewell, farewell” to his 


family the last night they met, and they were | 


taken away, “ though both doors were shut, their 
screams and lamentations were heard for some 
time on the stairs.” The misery of existence is 
becoming more and more burdensome. 

In the meantime, after the execution of Louis, 
the National Assembly resolved to put the queen 
on trial, but one bitter drop was in reserve for her, 
a drop of gall and wormwood, so dreadful that she 
might have said, without exaggeration, “surely 
the bitterness of death is past.” She was sepa- 
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|rated from her son. Clinging to his mother the 
noble boy was torn away in spite of her long re. 
| sistance and her piteous wails. And then that 
| mother found no other comfort but to watch the 
| place by which her child passed each day, to get 
| but a glimpse of him! And what depths of bar- 
| barity are found outside the pit, when sach a son 
| could be decoyed to self-ruin by the foul tempia- 
| tions of his keeper, whose name, let it be the in. 
'famous synonyme for fiendishness, was Simon! 
| When the queen was removed to the Concierge. 
‘rie, as she wailed out her last piteous farewell ty 
| her daughter and the Princess Elizabeth, her heart 
'seemed dead to any more misery. As she was 
'passing through a low door she struck her fore. 
| head, and being asked if she were hart, replied, 
|“ Oh, no, nothing now can harm me farther!” 
| Her hair, what was left, had become snow. 
white, although she was now only thirty-seven 
'years old. Fora little indulgence to her, two of 
her attendants were thrown into the dungeon. — 
| The accusations on one point ought to have struck 
| dumb the man who uttered them. She was 
| charged with debauching her own son. To other 
accusations she replied, but on this she was silent. 
'One of that bloody jury asks why she is silent 
}about this charge, and she made a reply which 
| thrills the heart of humanity: “ Because nature 
refuses to answer such a charge brought against 
la mother. I appeal to all mothers here.” And 
| even then the base lie was strangled by what little 
of feeling was lett in her motley audience. But 
it availed her not. She was to die, and some 
demagogues felt themselves unsafe so long as she 
were alive. She wrote to her sister, and her 
words are full of tenderness. Sorrow had donea 
kindly office for her, and in that letter she gave 
the truly christian command, “ Let not my son 
attempt to avenge the death of his parents!” 
Having complied with the ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, she dressed herself gaily as 
| she could for the final scene. Vast crowds cover- 
ed the roofs and thronged the streets of Paris. 
She showed no fear, and to insult made no reply. 
It was only when she came in sight of the Tuille- 
ries that she shed tears. Sad memories caused 
them. It was not weakness. Without tremor 
she mounted the seaffold, and kneeled there in 
silent prayer. Her eyes now wandered to the 
Temple in which her children were imprisoned, 
| and with all the tenderness of a stricken and dying 
| mother, exclaimed: “ Adieu once again, my chil- 
dren, I go to rejoin your father!” A moment 
| more and the heavy axe did its work, and Antoi- 
nette was no more. 

La Marline declares that this daughter of an 
/emperor, and this wife of a king, was buried in 
so humble a way, that among the government ac- 
counts was found this item: “ For the coffin of the 
widow Capet, seven francs.” Such was the 
eventful history of the beautiful chiid whom Mo- 
zart admired, the beautiful woman whom Burke 
likened to the morning star, and the magnificent 
queen whom at one time all the world adored. It 
constitutes an infinitely sad lesson on the vanity of 
earthly good, and with this before him, who does 
not feel the force of the exclamation, “ vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity !” 




















By nothing, perhaps, save his boasted reason, 
is man more signally distinguished trom the lower 
orders of creation, than by the decorations of the 
toilette—the drapery and various appendages with 
which he invests his person. So universal is the 
custom among all civilized communities, that an 
individual would as soon think of intermitting his 
necessary food as to attempt to infringe upon the 
claims of so irreversible a decree. Some there 


THE TOILETTE AND ITS DEVOTEES. 


| take a brief glance at the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of the several nations of the world. Fashion 
| and her arbitrary laws obtain in all countries— 
| with the rude as well as the polished classes of so- 
| ciety,—there being ever some Beau Brummells 
|at hand to issue her mandates and illustrate her 
| protean shapes and endless metamorphoses. Leigh 
| Hunt informs us that fashions have a short life or 
ja long one, according as it suits the makers to 


are, it is true, of more pristime habits, whose unso- startle us with a variety, or save themselves ob- 


phisticated tastes induce a preference for the pure- 


ly natural over the artificial in this respect—a state | 


| servation of adefect. Hence fashions set by young 
or handsome people are fugitive, and such are 


of nature to that of art: but these belong to the | usually those that bring custom to the milliner.— 


uatutored and the rude of savage life, and there- 


| 


| If we keep watch on our older one, we shall gen- 


fore the less said about them the better. There erally trace it, unless of general convenience, to 


is, moreover, less of the feeling of compulsion in| some pertinacity on the part of the aged: the 


complying with the requisition, from the prevalent | 


trousers or pantaloons, that have so long displaced 


assion for adornment and decoration, of which | the “small clothes,” often perhaps owe their con- 
I 


all are, to a greater or less degree, the victims.— 


tinuance to some general defect which they help 


It seems somewhat strange that nature, in her| to screen. The aged are glad toretain them, and 


lavish distribution of fleece, and fur, and gaudy 
plumage, should have left the monarch of all mun- 
dane creatures in a state of destitution, which it so 
sorely taxes his purse to supply ; but so the fact 


so be confounded with the young ; and among the 
latter there are more limbs, perhaps, to which loose 
clothing is acceptable than tight. More legs and 
knees, we suspect, rejoice in those ample cloaks 


is, and against it there is no appeal. The world | than would be proud to acknowledge themselves 


has been long accustomed to do homage to ele- 
gance and refinement in costume; it is not sur- 
prismg therefore that it should have become a 
matter of such universal regard among the various 
sections and classes of society. 

Pride of personal appearance was naturally one 
result of a passion for dress, alike evinced by the 
rude trappings of the untutored savage, and the 
gorgeous appendages of refinement and luxury.— 
It is in fact difficult to determine whether the same 
may not be affirmed of those who affect the great- 
est simplicity in their habiliments,—for it is not 
certain that the Quaker, even, is wholly divested 
of vanity, although he may be of the finery he re- 
pudiates. Dr. Gall, in remarking upon the innate 
love of approbation, states that in the south of 
France it is customary for drivers to decorate their 
mules with bouquets when they travel well: and 
that it is a most painful infliction upon their com- 
placency to be deprived of the distinction. Many 
a similar proof ot this susceptibility of the compli- 
mentary in the brute creation might be adduced, 
especially with domesticated animals ; but we will 
let one case suffice. It is that of a female ape, 
belonging to the learned doctor just referred to: 
“ Whenever they give her,” he says, “ a handker- 
chief she throws it over her head, and seems to take 
a wonderful deal of pleasure and pride in seeing 
it drag behind her, like the train of a court robe.” 

Fashion, the veriest despot in her decrees, ar- 
bitrates, through the agency of her devotees—the 
milliner, the modiste and the tailor—the style and 
manner of one’s habiliments; and so sovereign 
and absolute is her sway in this matter, that it is 
difficult perhaps to indicate any class that may 
boast exemption from her jurisdiction. We do 
not, however, purpose to collate and compare the 


in ashoe and stocking. Mr. Hazlitt also states, 
in his Life of Napoleon, that during the consulate 
all the courtiers were watching the head of the 
state to know whether mankind were to wear 
their own hair or powder; and that Bonaparte 
luckily settled the matter by deciding in favor of 
nature and cleanliness. It was the plain head of 
Dr. Franklin, when he was ambassador at Paris, 
that first amused and afterwards interested the 
giddy polls of his new acquaintances—who went 
and did likewise. Luckily this was a fashion that 
suited all ages, and on that account it has sur- 
vived. A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review 
observes: “ Peculiarities of dress, even amounting 
to foppery, so common among eminent men, are 
carried off from ridicule by ease in some, or state- 
liness in others. We may smile at Chatham, 
scrupulously crowned in his best wig, if intending 
to speak ; at Erskine, drawing on his bright yel- 
low gloves, before he rose to plead; at Horace 
Walpole, in a cravat of Gibbon’s carvings; at 
Raleigh, loading his shoes with jewels so heavy 
that he could scarcely walk; at Petrarch, pinch- 
ing his feet till he crippled them; at the rings 
which covered the philosophical fingers of Aristo- 
tle; at the bare throat of Byron; the Armenian 
dress of Rousseau; the scarlet and gold coat of 
Voltaire ; or the prudent carefulness with which 
Cesar scratched his head, so as not to disturb the 
locks arranged over the bald place. But most of 
these men, we apprehend, found it easy to enforce 
respect and curb impertinence.” 

It would be impossible within the short limits 
of a magazine paper to enter upon the details of a 
subject so copious in its historic data: nor can we 
attempt to go into a minute examination of the 
prodigal magnificence of the wardrobe of distin- 





varieties of costume in various ages ; but rather to 





guished personages, among whom, in this particu- 










































we 


lar, Queen Bess takes prominent rank. Under 
the fostering auspices of this notable lady, many 
servile imitations and extravagancies came into 
vogue, and it was found necessary to curtail these 
caprices of personal vanity and luxury by penal 
enactment. The following quaint description of 
the dress of the “ Virgin Queen,” is copied from 
an old Jesuit writer. ‘ The queen had in her ears 
two pearls, with very rich drops; she wore false 
hair, and that red ; upon her head she had a small 
crown; her neck was uncovered, and she had a 
necklace of exceeding fine jewels. Her gown 
was white silk, bordered with pearls the size of 
beans, and over it a mantle of blush silk, shot with 
silver threads; her train was very long. Instead 
of a chain she had an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels.” Queen Elizabeth, whose ruffs were al- 
ways of larger dimensions than those of her ladies, 
was much troubled to find a laundress who could 


undertake the difficult task of starching her cam- | 
bric and lawn ruffs; for her majesty disdained to | 


encircle her royal throat with those made of Hol- 
land, usually worn by her subjects; she therefore 
sent abroad for a Dutch woman, whose knowledge 


of this art was celebrated. “ There is a certain | 


liquid matter which they call starch, wherein the 
devil,” says the antiquarian Stubbs, “ hath learned 
them to wash and dive their ruffs, which, being 


dry, will then stand stiff and inflexible about their 


necks.” It is stated that the ruff was worn of, 


such enormous size that a lady in full dress was 


obliged to feed herself with a spoon two feet long! | 


These ruffs increased at such an alarming rate 
that in 1580 sumptuary laws became necessary to 


reduce them to reasonable dimensions. When | 
these ruffs were first introduced they were of fine | 
Holland ; but early in Elizabeth’s reign they were | 


made of lawn and cambric, manufactured on the 


continent, imported in very small quantities, and | 


sold atan extravagant price. A writer of that 
day, describing this lawn, says, “so strange and 
wonderful was this stuff that thereupon arose a 
general scoff or by-word, that shortly they would 
wear ruffs of a spider’s web.” 

As we already hinted, various nations at differ- 
ent epochs have had recourse to the restraining in- 
fluence of sumptuary laws, in consequence of the 
monstrous excesses to which fashion swayed her vo- 
taries. This was especially the case in England du- 
ring the reign of the Stuarts. Pepy’s Diary reveals 
some amusing absurdities of this sort, and also the 


grave and learned John Evelyn tells similar stories | 


of the passion for outre costumes of hisday. The 
Spectator also ridicules the prodigious hooped 
petticoats of the fair sex, taking up the whole 
space of the sidewalk to the exclusion of all hon- 
est pedestrians. There are broad national char- 
acteristics of costume peculiar to all countries—the 
Chinese, the Swiss, French, English, Russian, 
Turk and Greek ; as well as the Laplander, the 


Tartar and Indian, which last is remarkable, like | 


that of most savage nations, for its paucity.— 
Charles II., Gustavus of Sweden, Napoleon, and 
other monarchs, issued their edicts for the regula- 
tion of court costumes. The love of gay and 
gaudy attire is a passion not exclusively a weak- 
ness incident to the fair sex ; notwithstanding an 
ancient writer has defined woman to be an “ ani- 
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mal that delights in finery”—a fact however that 
cannot be questioned if we appeal to the history 
of the past, inall ages and conditions of soeiery 
The opposite sex are, however, as much addi) ted 
to the folly of indulging similar excesses ; for there 
have not been wanting instances of their equal, 
if not greater, weaknesses in this respect. Jy 
searching for some of the absurdities of the toj- 
lette, we meet with the following. ‘The ladies of 
Japan are said to gild their teeth, and those of the 
Indies to paint them red, while in Guzurat the 
test of beauty is to renderthem sable. In Greep. 
land the women used to color their faces with b!ye 
and yellow. ‘lhe Chinese must torture their feet 
into the smallest possible dimensions,—a proof 
positive of their contracted understandings. Qur 
Yankee belles do the same with their waists, a 
fashion scarcely less absurd, although according to 
the popular opinion the custom seems to be ap- 
proved. ‘The ancient Peruvians, and some of our 
Indian tribes, used to flatten their heads; and 
among other nations, the mothers in a similar way 
maltreat the noses of their offspring. The Aqui- 
line nose in Persia is so highly prized, as in some 
instances to make it the test of high distinetion, 
and even to constitute it a qualification for royal 
honors. ‘They moreover repudiate red hair, as do 
most civilized people, but the Turks, on the other 
hand, warmly admire it. The Chinese girls go 
for small eyes and long, thin eyebrows: the Afri- 
can beauty is distinguished by the same peculiar- 
ty, with the addition of thick lips, a long flat nose, 
and a skin remarkable for its intense blackness. 
| An ornamental appendage for the nasal organ 
seems to our depraved taste perfectly unnecessary: 
'but the Peruvians think otherwise, for they wear 
a ponderous ring upon it, sometimes indeed more 
than one—a custom that must render any neces- 
| sary attentions to that useful member very incon- 
venient, that is, if they ever perform that service 
; at all. 

| The female head dress is carried in some coun- 
| tries to singular excess: the Chinese adorns her 
{cranium with the figure of a certain bird, made 
of copper or gold. Rings are of remote origin, 
|their use is mentioned by many of the classic 
writers, and also in the Scriptures: they were worn 
by the ancient Gauls and Britons on the middle 
finger, and the Greeks on the fourth of the left 
| hand, on the supposition that this finger commu- 
| nicated by a small nerve with the heart. In ref- 
|erence to the wedding ring, Brande says that its 
| supposed heathen origin well nigh caused its abo- 
lition during the period of the Commonwealth.— 
| An old Latin work, which ascribes the invention 
of a ring to Tubal Cain, contains the following: 
“ The form of the ring being circular, that is, round 
and without end, importeth thus much: that their 
mutual love and hearty affection should roundly 
| flow from the one to the other as in a cirele—and 
that continually and for ever.” Herrick has ver- 
sified this quaint idea as follows: 


And as this round 
Is no where found 
To flaw or else to sever; 
So let our love 
As endless prove 
And pure as gold for ever, 





















The armlet or bracelet was also of equal an- 
tiquity; its adoption is referred to in the 24th 
chapter of Genesis. 
the Sabine women, and of a very massive kind: 
they were worn as tokens of valor by warriors, 
aiso, among the Romans. Ear-rings, or, as they 
were formerly styled, pendants, are worn by all 
nations, and in many instances by both sexes. In 
the East Indies they are made the size of saucers, 
and are generally of gold and jewels: the Sand- 
wich Islanders push the fashion to its utmost ex- 
tent; they enlarge the incision to such a degree 
by the excessive weight of their ear-rings that the 
ear is sometimes dragged down to the waist. The 
Africans, and seme of the Red Men of our West- 


{ 


They were in vogue with | 
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| of Charles the II., they become pretty generally 
jused. At the present day they are in universal 
requisition in most countries of the civilized world, 
especially in France, England and our own land. 
Hats and bonnets are of remote antiquity: it is 
| difficult to say when they took their rise ; we may 
| say it is equally difficult to affirm when they were 
;not in vogue. A copious and ably written work 
|} on this subject, including much interesting historic 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


| matter regarding costume in general and its queer 


caprices in different epochs of time, is given in 
Genin’s little work on the hat. Of gloves, boots 
and shoes—those coverings for the extremities— 
we do not feel in the humor to discourse, since 
everybody knows sufficient about them, by prac- 





est world, also wear nose and lip-rings. All sorts 
of finery and decoration in fact has obtained 
among mankind—the civil as well as the savage. 
Of head dresses, the earliest kind upon record 
seems to have been the tiara; the caul is also | 
mentioned in Holy Writ as having been in|} 
vogue in primitive times. It was usually made | 
of net-work, of gold or silk, and enclosed all the | 
hair. The various items of a lady’s wardrobe 
it will not be our venture to dilate upon: we 
may, however, just refer to the fact we find stated 
touching stays. It seems stays were first invent- 
ed by a brutal butcher of the thirteenth century, 
asa punishment for his wife. She was very lo- 
quacious, and, finding nothing would cure her, he 
put a pair of stays on her, in order to take away 
her breath, and so prevent her, as he thought, from 
talking. This cruel punishment was inflicted by 
other husbands, till at last there was scarcely a 
wife in all London who was not condemned to 
wear stays. The punishment became so univer- 
eal at last that the ladies in their defence made a 
fashion of it, and so it has continued to the present 
day. Stays are not a modern invention; they 
were worn, according to Herodotus, by the ancient 
Persians and ancient Romans. In the early ages 
of Christianity gloves were a part of monastic 
custom, and in later periods formed a part of the 
episcopal habit. The glove was employed by 
princes as a token of investiture ; and to deprive 
a person of his gloves was a mark of divesting him 
of his office. ‘Throwing down a glove constituted 
a challenge, and the taking it up an acceptance— 
this custom continued until the reign of Elizabeth. 
Fans have become, in many countries, so neces- 
sary an appendage of the toilette with both sexes 
that a word respecting them in this place seems 
demanded. ‘The use of them was first discovered 
in the East, where the heat suggested their utility. 
In the Greek Church a fan is placed in the hands 
of the deacons, in the ceremony of their ordina- 
tion, in allusion to a part of their office in that 
church, which is to keep the flies off the priests 
during the celebration of the sacrament. In Ja- 
pan, where neither men nor women wear hats, 
except as a protection against rain, a fan is to be 
seen in the hand or the girdle of every inhabitant. 
Soldiers are even not without them. Visitors re- 
ceive dainties offered them upon their fans: the 








tical experience, nor are they subject to so many 


absurd changes and metamorphoses. Of perfume- 


ries, also, little need be said; they were always, 
like flowers, artificial and real, favorites with the 
fair, as they ever should be, notwithstanding we 
learn that scents and odors are going fast out of 
fashion with the wealthy classes. Of cosmetics 
some moralist writes as follows: 

Ye who would save your features florid, 

Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 

From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan— 


’Twill make, in climates cold or torrid, 
A hale old man: 


Avoid in youth, luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passion’s lawless riot ;, 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not, in mammon’s worship, pleasure, 

But find your richest, dearest treasure 

In books, friends, music, polished liesure ; 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 

Like's purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 


Compared with earlier times, with some slight 
exceptions, our modern costume certainly has the 
pre-eminence: it has been said that to this cause 
is to be attributed the seeming absence in our 
day of any transcendant instances of remarkable 
beauty in the fair sex: all may be made up at- 
tractively where even nature has been niggard 
of her endowments. Dress confers dignity and 
self-satisfaction, besides possessing the advantage 
of attractiveness: negligence of costume begets 
similar slovenliness of deportment and manners. 
We are startled to hear a man well attired use 
vulgar speech, but our amazement is materially 
lessened if the party be attached to a very menial 
employment and is enveloped in meaner clothes. 
Over-fastidiousness at the toilette is nevertheless 
an evil equally to be deprecated: a fop is as much 
to be despised as a slattern or a shrew—both are 
obnoxious to good breeding and good taste. Un- 


beggar, imploring charity, holds out his fan for the | obtrusiveness in dress characterises the best 
aims his prayers may obtain. In England this circles of polished society, as in the case of the 


seemingly indispensable article was almost un- | 
known tillthe age of Elizabeth. During the reign | 





British aristocracy, where we may naturally look 
for the true standard of taste and refinement. As 
























































offer any remarks; it is a delicate topic. Where! 
all styles of beauty are so rife it would be exceed- 


and half-finished essay with a brief extract of | 
rather an instructive and admonitory character, | 
which may not be inapposite to our subject: 
“ The attributes of personal beauty may be re- | 
duced to four: color, form, expression, and grace. | 
Colors piease by opposition, and it is in the face 
that they are most diversified and exposed. Thus | 
contrasts are essential, and sallow complexions 
should be’ set off by dark cravats and clothing; 
whilst fairer features may adopt lighter hues.— | 
Beauty of form includes the symmetry of the whole | 
P body, even to the turn of the eyebrow or the grace- 
ful flow of the hair. Hence the perfect union and | 
harmony of all parts of the body is the source and | 
general cause of beauty ; and whilst the peculiar | 


it regards female beauty, we shall not venture to | 
| considered as the effect of the passions on 


ingly difficult and perhaps dangerous to discourse | muscles of the human countenance, and the dif. 
freely. We prefer rather closing our rambling | 


attraction of the female form should be softness | 
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and delicacy, that of manly beauty should be ap- 
parent strength and agility. Expression may be 


the 
tT > . ° . 
ferent gestures. The finest combination is a just 


mixture of modesty and sensibility. Indeed, ajj 
the benign affections—such as love, hope, joy and 


| pity—add to beauty ; while the predominence of 


hatred, fear, or envy in the mind, deform or injure 
the countenance. Grace is perhaps the noblest 
part of beauty. The mouth is the chief seat of 
grace, as the expressive beauty of the passions 
springs principally from the eyes. There is no 
grace without motion, and no impropriety can be 
united with grace. With regard to the final ef. 
fects of beauty, it may be said that our regard for 
taste, order, and simplicity, contributes mainly to 
our happiness, whilst it aids in an eminent degree, 
with mental qualifications, to promote social jn. 
tercourse, and to create advantageous connexions 
with other individuals in society.” 























REMENISCENCES OF 


I REMEMBER, I was planted 
By a maiden’s snowy hand, 

And her form was sweetly graceful 
As a sylph’s from fairy land. 

Her blue eye was brightly sparkling 
With the purest joy and love, 

And she seemed a happy angel 
That had wandered from above. 


Sunbeams of life’s pleasant morning, 

Trembled on her youthful way ; 
And before her eye the future 

With enchanting prospect lay. 
Meek and lonely was her spirit, 

And she loved the blooming flowers, 
For she read of God, in nature, 

On this pleasant land of ours. 


By a neat and pretty cottage, 
Where rich flowers in beauty bloom, 
I was trained around a window, 

There to shed my sweet perfume: 
And there my guardian would warble, 
Her sweet songs with merry tune ; 
Pleasant as the fairy wind-harp’s, 

In the month of rosy June. 
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But one spring time she did languish, 
As my own fair severed flowers ; 
And her cheerful song grew fainter, 
Through the balmy vernal hours. 
Till one morning when my roses 
Were in al! their wealth of bloom, 
They placed her by her favorite window, 
Where I shed my sweet perfume. 


Her fair form was white as marble 
And I saw it had no breath ; 
But it was so very lovely 
That I could not think ’twas death. 
But my sweetest rose was resting 
In her still and icy hand— 
And her friends were gathering round her, 
And how stricken was their band. 


With slow steps that seemed so solemn 
Far away her form they bore, 
And the cottage now is lonely, 
For I never saw her more. 
But I hear them say the angels 
Bore her spirit to the skies, 
Whe she lives a smilling cherub 
In the realms of paradise. 
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Sincere joy must live in the soul of one who,|! rance and unimportance with age, experience and 
starting in life with no other impelling power than | influence is striking, and strikingly agreeable ; and 
the honest desire for self-improvement, and for; the experienced and influential man, developed 
others’ good, finds, when the days of half a cen-| out of the ignorant and unimportant bov, cannot 
tury have rolled away, that he actually is, and that but regard his life with a sense of satisfaction, cou- 
he really does. The contrast of boyhood, igno- | pled, though it may be, with a profounder humili- 
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ty. He need not be arrogant or self-sufficient, but 
he may be, and ought to be, calmly happy and 
gratefully joyful. He started—thirty—torty years 
ago, to do a great work, and the work is done.— 
He started to be, and he has become; to do, and 
he has achieved. He started with no guide but 
the light of Heaven, and no companion but the 
“rod and the stafl,” which comtort, to thread the 
wilderness of life; yet, as he passed on, a way 
opened among the trees. He started with no en- 
couragement save his own valiant heart, but this 
has carried him over mountain obstacles, and has 
bridged many a morass of despondency. He 
started ignorant, and he has become learned; he 
started weak, and he has become strong ; he start- 
ed unknown, and he has become renowned ; he 
started with shadowy anticipations, and he looks 


back on substantial facts; he started, “ weeping, | 
, 5 


bearing precious seed, and he has come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Truly should he not joy in the past and glory 
in the present? And more than this, he has been 
all the while working and achieving for the ad- 
vancement of humanity. He has been scattering 
light, dispelling error, staying crime, removing 
“sorrow, wrong and trouble” from the earth.— 
Should ke not rejoice? And although there is 
much in the retrospection of the successful good 
man to start the tear and evoke the sigh, although 
the best must recall barren days, wasted opportu- 
nities, mistaken views, and by-path wanderings, 
yet the recollection of these should mellow, not 
mar, the joy. Yes, we feel sure that the retro- 
spection of the life which we propose to present 
must be accompanied with sincere joy, for Dr. 
Durbin, the retired President of Dickinson College, 
was once a poor apprentice boy—and at the age 
of eighteen could do little more, in an intellectual 
way, than read and write, and these by no means 
excellently. His early life was spent in Kentucky. 
His parents resided in Bourbon county of that 
State—and his father was a farmer in moderate 
circumstances. John Durbin, like the distinguish- 
ed subject of the preceding sketch, was a farmer 


hoy, and was taught to work, as all boys should be | 


who are intended to be men. In 1814, when he 
was fourteen years of age, he commenced an ap- 
prenticeship in a cabinet maker's shop, where he 
remained three years. After this he worked one 
year at his trade, during which time he became 
very seriously impressed with religious truths, and 
at last rejoiced in the possession of the Christian’s 
hope and the Christian’s peace. His heart was 
also filled with Christian zeal. 

The richness of a Saviour’s love, the mercy of a 
pardoning God, and the solemnity of an eternal 
life so filled his soul and so touched the inmost 
springs of his being, that he felt a holy impulse to 
declare to others the truth he had found so pre- 
cious, and set before all the light that had beamed 
so brightly and warmly on his own spirit. 
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hardly be included in a circumference of thre 
hundred miles. v7 
It will doubtless excite surprise in the minds of 
many of our readers that Mr. Durbin could haye 
ventured, or should have been permitted, to enter 
upon the great work of a preacher at so early an 
|age, and with such limited acquirements, He 
| had numbered as yet only eighteen years, and had 
received not even an ordinary New England pub- 
lic school education. Moreover, the only library 
| to which he had access was readily disposed of on 
| his father’s mantel piece, being composed of three 
| volumes—the Bible, Scott’s First Lessons, and an 
| old English history. He was more poorly eguip. 
| ped with literary ammunition than the subject of 
| the previous sketch, for Dr. Baird had Morse’s 
Geography and the Shorter Catechism, not to 
speak of the Dutch sermon which he committed 
| to memory without understanding a word of it~ 
To be sure, Mr. Durbin had what some one styles 
i“ the best work on theology extant,” but al! com- 
| mentaries, exegeses, evidences, church histories, 
| &c., usually considered an essential outfit of a sol- 
'dier of the Cross, unfortunately did not fall in his 
|way. Notwithstanding, he did preach, preach 
|too with vigor and effect, and his labors were 
greatly blessed. What conclusion shall be derived 
from this fact?) That learning is not essential to 
| the preacher? By no means. Dr. Durbin him- 
self would not so conclude, albeit his early success 
would naturally predispose to such an inference. 
His future course of severe and unremitted study 
in philosophy, languages, and science, is a practi- 
cal demonstration that he of all men least under- 
rates the value of an education gained from books. 
But the fact does warrant one or two conclusions 
| And the first is, (a conclusion, however, of which 
| this fact is a comparatively unimportant proof, 
| that Mr. Durbin had a native vigor and force of 
| mind, which is uncommon. In default of exter- 
‘nal assistance from books, he could rely on his 
own genius and be sustained. He was naturally 
a fluent and effective speaker. He could speak 
the good thought that was in him so that others 
could receive it in its length and breadth and true 
| bearings. He had, secondly, a knowledge which 
| may be, but is not necessarily derived from books, 
| He had what is generally styled a knowledge of 
j}human nature. This he could acquire, and did 
acquire, from the great book of humanity, which 
}is open to all. This book he had read and stu- 
|died. He knew the avenues to the human heart 
|—he could touch its secret springs, and could an- 
| alyze its hidden workings. Nay, more, he had a 
| heart of his own into which he had often search- 
‘ingly looked. There he had seen the reflex of the 
| heart of his brother man. He had closely ques- 
| tioned his own spirit, and the answerings had been 
worth to him a whole encyclopedia. In this lies 
| the source of his power and the secret of his suc- 





| cess. And this self-knowledge is the source of 


The impulse was so resistless, that he relin- | the power of every powerfully minded man. With- 


quished his business, and, in two months, had join- | out this books are of little worth. 
ed the Western Conference, and commenced his | 


labors, as a preacher, in Ohio and Indiana. This 
field of labor was very extensive, if it is allowable 
in such a case to measure by the superficies; for 
the places at which he regularly preached could 





All ability to 
influence and control the minds of others by wri- 
ting or by speaking has its foundation in this.— 


Mere facts, mere information, are of little worth 


except as connected with and subservient to prin- 
ciples, and those principles which are brought into 











ith 


or cannot be ap- 


nee } Vv the spt aker or the aulmM - ‘ 

wciated except as they are dev eloped from one’s 
ae inner being by introspection. The noblest 
: ve shts, the most poetical imaginings, the sublim- 
<t truths are “ powerless upon him as the sound 
FI, the rushing of 


ist year’s running waters, Or 
et year’s wind,” unless there is already in the 
a something which answers to them, and 
them. Mere reading cannot 


responds wilh 
ive this sol pething. 


ward growth, nurtured by reflection, brought out 
lf-examination, Hence it that to some 
eopie the highest poetry is no better than “ sound- 

brass and atinkling symbol.” Hence it is 
the deep things of philosophy are to some 


he is 


) 


« 


that 
minds mere nonsense, all moonshine—* transcen- 


dental.” Where lay the fault when the Jews said 
to the Apostles, in reply to the earnest delivery 
of the holiest truths, “ These men are full of new 
»” We would not undervalue “ book learn- 
But it is a fact, (and facts are 


at 


ing’—far from it. 


stubborn things,) that some of our completest ora- 


tors and soundest statesmen have become so with 
very little aid from books. ‘Take John B. Gough 
as an example—perhaps the most genuine orator 
that in this country ever bound the soul with the 
magic spell; and yet Gough has not attended 
school since he was twelve years old. 
studied—studied nature, studied men, studied him- 
It is to this study that that of books must 
They should be 


self. 
be subservient and conducive. 
employed as helps to this end. 


helps. Few men can succeed without largely 
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It is the product of an in- | 
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regular routine of school duties, that he should 
have fulfilled these duties without any interruption 
to his preaching, and that he should have at last 
attained his present intluential position as a theo- 
logian, a scholar and an orator, eminent in the 
very departments to which he was at first a stran- 
ger and an alien, is indeed worthy of being dwelt 
upon and talked It teaches a beautiful 
lesson of encouragement to young men. JPerse- 
verantia vincit omnia. 

There is another interesting psychological fact 
connected with this history, and indeed with the 
histories of many other distinguished men, which 
should not be passed unnoticed. We refer to the 
impulse given to the mind by Christianity. Mr. 
| Durbin, previous to his becoming a Christian, had 
not read or studied more than other boys—perhaps 
not as much as many do in similar ci:cumstances. 
He had worked regularly at his trade, and spent 


about. 


| his leisure hours, as most boys do, in no particular 


But now it is all changed with him; now 
now 


way. 
he studies English grammar on horseback ; 
he preaches from place to place ; now he spends 
hour after hour of the night in storing and train- 
ing his mind. Howis this?) Why this change? 


| Has his soul become fired with ambition? Has 
he suddenly become enamored of greatness?) We 


” | 
Yet he has | 


see no evidence of this. His subsequent life evinces 
no ambition, except that of doing good. Truly 


} ° 
| We cannot but regard this phenomenon as the na- 


They are great | 


employing them; no man, unless he is gifted with | 


uncommon acuteness and force of mind, and a na- 
tive disposition to reflect and observe. 
undervaluing a regular collegiate education, we 
deem it in most cases essential. The dangers 
arising from the lack of it to one who is advanced 
to the post of a religious teacher are many and 
great. 
av ilustration of these dangers, and led us to in- 


So tar from | 


The subject of a previous sketch furnished | 


tural and almost inevitable consequence of Chris- 
The warmth of her heavenly rays warm- 
ed into life his whole being. He had suddenly 
awoke to the realities of life. The world was a 
new world to him. Before it was no more than 
a place in which to vegetate, or, at most, a “ good 
stand” in which to hoard up a few dollars to be 
left behind when the night of death should come. 
Now it was a place in which to be and to do.— 
The perfection of his being was to be accomplish- 
ed,and as for the good to be done, why the whole 


ulanity. 


earth groans under the weight of it, and the 


sist on the importance of such a systematic, men- | 


tal training as a college life affords. ‘The self- 


educated man, in the technical sense of the term, 


is liable to become the self-conceited, pedantic, | 
The path of irregular edu- | in) 
| of Christianity. 


and obtrusive man. 
cation is hazardous, but we rejoice to say that 
Mr. Durbin escaped its dangers, until a regular 
course of study removed him from them for ever. 
From the outset he properly valued the education 


. . fi 
to be gained from books and teachers, and thus it | 
was that, as he was riding on horseback through | 


his circuit, in that new and sparsely settled coun- 
try, he studied the English Grammar, preparatory 
to entering on an academical course. 
him for the perception which led to the attempt, 
and the resolution which gained its accomplish- 
ment. 

We have dwelt longer on this part of the his- 


| 


heavens cry out for workmen to do it. A new 
zest was given to existence. A fine enthusiasm 
fired his spirit. Progress, improvement, develop- 
ment—these were the noble ideas that started 
into being in his mind. And this was the fruit 
The true Christian not only im- 
proves in spirit and in temper, but also in mind, 
and we may add in manners. Christianity looks 
to the full and harmonious development of the 
whole man—not the religious nature alone, nor 
the emotions, nor the intellect, nor the imagina- 
tion, but the soul, man’s undivided spirit, which 


| includes them all. 


We honor | 


' 


In 1821 Mr. Durbin connected himself with the 


| Miami University, and commenced the study of 


| Latin and Greek. While thus pushing his studies 
‘he did not relinquish his preaching, but, being 
| stationed at Hamilton, a town twelve miles dis- 


sory than perhaps the patience of our readers has | tant, he walked to his church at the close of each 


lasted, because it is the interesting feature of Dr. | week and “divided the word of truth.” 
Other features, though of unusual | year 1823, being now twenty-three years of age, 
That he | he became a member of Cincinnati College, and 


Durbin’s life. 


interest, will be presented more briefly. 


should have commenced preaching before he en- | was graduated in 1825. 


In the 


Of his college life we 


tered on an academical course, that after this | know little, except that his application to study 
early entrance on the active duties of a profes- | was so severe as to injure materially his health— 


sional life he should have applied himself to the | so that, on leaving college, he travelled through 
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the South for one year as an agent in behalf of | when he again resumed the duties of a preach, 
Augusta College. ‘This service he enjoyed, and | by accepting the pastorate of the church in Phila. 
profited by the advantages it afforded. His cirele | delphia, over which he now presides. [py Apri 
of friends was considerably enlarged, and his | of 1842 he commenced the journey to Europe ad 
health much benefitted. | the East, the leading incidents of which are chroni- 
It is worthy of mention that Mr. Durbin re- | cled in four volumes, published by Harper eed 
ceived the second degree of Master of Arts at the | Brothers, entitled “ Observations in Europe,” and 
time of his graduation. ‘This was a marked and |“ Observations in the East.” He returned to this 
just tribute to his energy and his acquirements, country in August of 1843. These volumes are 
and very appropriate to his peculiar circumstances, , skilfully prepared. It is a beaten track this, of 
It isa pleasant circumstance connnected with this | writing European and Eastern travels; but Dr 
honor that it was conferred at the suggestion of Durbin has succeeded in presenting many new 
President Harrison, who was a trustee of Cincin- | points of interest, and imparting a fresh charm to 
nati College at the time.* During the same year | familiar scenes. He has avoided the dangers to 
(1826) he made his first visit to New York. That | which writers of travels are exposed—egotism, 
visit is well remembered by many an one who was | verboseness and tameness. These works are cop- 
charmed by his oratory and impressed by his ap- | densed in expression, lively in spirit, and instruc. 
peals. His uncommon powers, as an extempore tive in detail. Reflections upon Governments 
speaker, united to his youthful appearance, and | and Religions are interwoven in sufficient, but not 
the fact of his early disadvantages, made a deep in excessive quantities. These reflections, how. 
sensation. His voice was in constant demand, | ever, we do not estimate as of so high an order as 
either on the platform, before crowded audiences, | those of Orville Dewey’s, previously described — 
or in the social circle. He was a“ lion” in the | Dr. Dewey's mind is of a more truly philosophical 
metropolis of the Union. This was a great tran- | cast. His views are more wide—embracing and 
sition from the work bench in an obscure village comprehensive. He has dug deeper to find the 
in Kentucky, or even from the “ circuit” of three | foundation on which to build the superstructure 
hundred miles in Ohio and Indiana, but it did not of his conclusions. Yet Dr. Durbin is sound, clear- 
cost him his modesty, as such a trial has some | sighted and thorough, so faras he goes. ‘The dif- 
young men. He received the attentions comfort- ference is the result of a different mental orgavi- 
ably and quietly, effected all the good that he | zation. These volumes have been widely popu- 
could, and returned to his sphere of duty at the | lar, as is shown from the fact that the Harpers 
South. This, in the meantime, had increased in | have issued about 10,000 copies of each work. 
importance. From being the Publican of Augus-| From “ Observations in the East” we present a 
ta College he had come to be the Professor. From | brief extract: 
1826 to 1831 Mr. Durbin filled the post of Pro- 
fessor of Languages. This position afforded a| “ Passing again out of the Jaffa Gate, we ram- 
better opportunity for the prosecution of higher | bled down the Valley of Gihon, around the base 
studies than could have been attained had he con- | of Zion, to the Pool of Siloam. At this point my 
tinued a pastor. It was sedulously improved, and | companions left me, and I continued my walk 
perhaps to the course of life pursued at this time, | alone up the Valley of Jehoshaphat, not displeased 
more than to that of any other period, is Mr. D. | with the opportunity of a solitary wandering 
indebted for that purity of style, that freedom from | among the tombs, and of standing alone upon the 
all technicalities, provincialisms, or inaccuracies | sacred soil of Gethsemane. Again and again had 
which characterize his writings. The style is re-|I passed by the enclosure, but could not bring 
markable, not so much in itself as in view of his | myself to enter it: now, however, I was alone, 
early disadvantages. The trace of early defects | and soon to depart from the Holy City, and my 
is nearly rubbed away. feelings had been softened by a walk among the 
In the winter of 1831-32 he resided in Wash- | tombs. At the foot of Mount Olivet, just opposite 
ington, having been elected Chaplain of the United | St. Stephen’s Gate, a rude stone wall encloses 
States Senate. While there he preached fre- | about a quarter of an acre of ground, in which 
quently, and made a most favorable impression. | stand eight ancient olive trees, some of them very 
We recall a remark which Henry Clay made, in| large. There is little doubt that this enclosure 
which he spoke of him as one of the very best | was the spot of our Saviour’s sufferings on that 
orators that he had ever heard, whether connect- | fearful night when he was betrayed. Musing on 
ed with Church or State. the affecting narrative of the Evangelist, 1 ap- 
In the spring of 1832 he was elected by the | proached, climbed over the tottering wall, and sat 
General Conference to the editorship of the organ | down at the foot of a gnarled and shattering olive, 
of the Methodist denomination in New York,| that seemed, to my excited imagination, as if it 
entitled “ The Christian Advocate and Journal.” | might have stood there and heard the Saviour’s 
In 1834 he was elected to the: Presidency of cry, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
Dickinson College. This appointment was made | from me.’ The stillness of the place was oppres- 
without the least knowledge of its prospect on | sive. The Temple wall almost overhangs the 
his part, and the first intelligence of it was made | spot, but no hum of life comes upon the breeze 
to him by a friend who chanced to meet him in | over its gloomy battlements. My heart sunk 
the street. He held this post until the year 1845, | deeper in sadness as I heard the croak of a raven 
| that flew over the apparently deserted city. All 


* We are not ableto ascertain with certainty whether Dr. . ‘ ‘ : 
Durbin received the degree at the University at Miami or at | that remains of Gethsemane harmonizes with the 


Cincinnati. However it is a matter of slight importance. ! 88d associations of the place. No one can walk 























under its venerable olives, and think of the meek | 


Sufferer who once poured out upon its soil ‘ great 
drops of sweat and blood,’ and yet, in his agony, 
Father, not my will, but thine be done,’ 
without a deeper love for the Redeemer, and a 
stronger ‘ fellowship of his sufferings.’ Mine eyes 
were constrained to attest the power of the place 
over the heart, and, as I arose to depart, I invol- 
untarily exclaimed, ‘I must go hence, and never 
again shall I see thee,O Gethsemane! But I 
shall see the Lord of Life and of Glory coming 
the second time without sin unto salvation ; and 
be it my sole endeavor so to live as to hail him, 
on the morning of the Resurrection, with the ex- 


clamation, ‘ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly /”” 


cried, ‘ 


Dr. Durbin’s great forte is declamation. He 
shines pre-eminently on the platform. He is an 
orator in the true sense of the term. He can 


arouse the sympathies, move the passions, con- 
yince the understanding, and charm the fancy. 
He has the elements of character which go to 
make up a popular speaker. His command of 
janguage is unbounded. Never at a loss for a 
word, his sentences pour out with the ease and 
smoothness of flowing oil. 


advances occasionally to wit. 


He uses the power with discrimination and | 


wields it with success. Moreover, he is always 
entirely self-possessed. He never becomes dis- 
turbed. No attack of an opponent, no unexpect- 
ed call before an audience, no unforeseen accident 
can destroy his equanimity or tip the balance of 
his self-control. 
and can paint a scene with an harmonious and 
lively coloring. His voice is not superior. It 
lacks volume, but is not disagreeable. His man- 
ner and modulation are, however, at times, strik- 
ingly at fault. At the commencement of his 
speeches he has an unfortunate way of drawling 
his words in a most monotonous, inefficient, feeble 
style, the sentences “dragging their slow length 
along,” like a wounded snake. How he should 
have fallen into this deplorable way @® a puzzle to 
us, for it is so dissonant with his character. We 
speak of it thus strongly, bacause it deserves cen- 
sure, and because there is no need of it, as is seen 
in the fact that, as he advances in a speech, he 
drops it behind as a driver does a lame horse, and 
starts up with an energy, life and arimation,which 
imparts to the hearer the same sense of freedom 
and relief that is felt in passing from a stage coach 
toarailroad car. At first it appears as if there 
was no strength of body, no activity of mind, and 
no interest of heart, but finally it is all warmth, 
enthusiasm and thought. It is not always that he 
thus begins, but there are such times, and these 
times, we fear, are becoming more frequent. His 
success on the platform is very different on differ- 
ent occasions, as his remarks are entirely extem- 
pore, and he always trusts to the occasion for the 
impulse necessary to the formation of sentences. 
Thus he occasionally fails in getting “ warmed up,” 
while, at times, he wields the wand of eloquence 
with a master’s hand. Then his oratory is fairly 
entrancing, and he bewitches by the beauty of his 
imagery, and moves the depths of the heart by the 
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He has also a vein of | 
pleasantry, which, at times, rises into humor, and | 


He has a good degree of fancy, | 
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earnestness of his appeals. He thus appeared at 
the meeting of the New York Bible Society, held 
in November of 1847. At that time he described 
different characters in the Bible as representatives 
of various classes of men. He set forth Samuel 
as the model Secretary of State, and as he paint- 
ed the scene where Samuel calls the hosts of Israel 
together, and says, in conscious innocence, “ Whose 
ox have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have 
I received a bribe? and I will restore it to you. 
And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any 
man’s hand”—the effect was thrilling. That 
| speech was well reported and copied into the pa- 
pers extensively, but the living eloquence was not 
| reported, for it could not be. ‘To use an illustra- 
tion, whose origin we cannot trace, there was the 
| difference which there is between the diamond 
dew-drops, sparkling beneath the morning sun, 
} and the same gathered in a cup. Dr. Durbin is 
spoken of by some as equal in oratory to Henry 
Clay, but we cannot feel authorized in giving him 
so exalted a rank. He is a superior debater, and 
always successful. He knows how to manage a 
debate, and it will be observed that he never joins 
in a discussion or once sets foot in the arena until 
| the others have exhausted the subject to the ex- 
tent of their ability. Then he presents himself, 
| reviews the whole ground, sums up the argument, 
and virtually decides the question. 

The characteristic of Dr. Durbin’s mind is its 
practical cast. It has to do with facts rather than 
| with theories. He is a man of details, one who 

attends to the minutiae of whatever is before him, 

| He observes everything with a closeness which is 
| astonishing. Nothing escapes his scrutiny, not 
)even the sign-boards in the street. Acuteness 
/and discrimination are characteristics. Hence he 
proves an excellent working man. He will carry 
out a plan to the minutest detail with unwavering 
success. He makes an excellent financier, and 
_ would prove a most able society secretary. There 
| would be no loose screws in the machinery under 
| his control. Thus, when he was President of 
Dickinson College, the finance of the institution 
was in perfect order. There was always money 
to pay debts on the day they became dne. The 
| college was managed with vigor and system, and 
| of course with success. 

He is not a philosopher in the highest sense of 
| the term. He does not revel in pure thought.— 
| Abstract principles he does not discuss, and to the 

higher philosophical theories he pays little atten- 
| tion. “ Transcendentalism” is to him a bank of 


fog which the light of genius may illuminate but 
| cannot dissapate. The so-called natural sciences 
| are more in accordance with his tastes. He is 
| familiar with the principles of geology, and his 
lectures to the students at the college on that 
science, which is usually deemed as dry and hard 
as the rocks of which it treats, were listened to 
with avidity and delight. So in the principles 
| of government and of political economy he is well 
‘versed, and ethnology, or the science of races, 
| he has pursued with zeal. Some of our readers 
| may have seen a treatise, which he published, on 
\the harmony between the Mosaic account of the 
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creation and the discoveries of geology. We 
would not give the impression that he is so fond 


of facts as to disregard principles, or so nice in 
details as to forget generalizations. It is not so. 
But the facts with which he has to do are rather 
those of external life than of the inner conscious- 
ness, and his principles are derived by generaliza- 
tions from these rather than being the result of 


pure thought. Indeed, in conclusions arrived at 


by observations and external experience he is 


sound and shrewd. This is strikingly evinced in 
the view which he took of the French government 
in 1841, which we will quote. It will be observ- 
ed that he prophesied its downfall even at that 
time, when it stood firmest and grandest : 


“Occupying the throne without the affections 
of the people, Louis Philippe directs his efforts 
unremittingly to the strengthening of his govern- 
ment and the establishment of his dynasty, ap- 
plying to this object the untiring energies of a 
powerful mind, the resources of France, and his 
own enormous private fortune. His whole do- 
mestic and foreign policy harmonizes with his 
great purpose, and is executed with admirable 
skill. With a knowledge of the character of the 
French people almost equal to that of Napoleon, 
he flatters and feeds such elements of it as will 
not interfere with his own policy, while he care- 
fully and systematically represses the rest. The 
taste of the Parisian populace for public amuse- 
ments is fully gratified: the opera and the thea- 
tres are assisted from the public revenues; bril- 
liant fetes are given on Sundays at the various 
palaces in the vicinity of the city ; and, on stated 
days, all the public museums and galleries are 
thrown open to the citizens. No sentiment is 
more universal in France than admiration of Na- 
poleon and respect for his memory, and Louis 
Philippe is wise enough to take advantage of it. 
He has not only permitted all the monuments of 
the Empire which existed at his accession to re- 
main, but has finished, according to the original 
designs, those which were suffered to stand in- 
complete during the Restoration, and restored 
tlrose which had been appropriated to other pur- 
poses. The Arch of Triumph, which preserves 
in sculpture the victories of the Great Captain ; 
the column in the Place Vendome, from which he 
looks down upon the city ‘that he loved so well ; 
the magnificent Mausoleum in the Hotel des In- 
yalides—a!l exist under the policy of Louis Phil- 
ippe, and serve to identify it with the period of 
the greatest glory of France. 

“JT have before remarked, that the principal 
support of Louis Philippe in France lies in the 
manufacturing and commercial classes. By his 
encouragement of trade and internal improve- 
ments, as well as by the preservation of peace, he 
has formed a strong party in his favor of mann- 
facturers and traders, whose whole political creed 
is, ‘ Let us buy and sell, and get gain; l\et us be 
secure in our possessions, and we will support any 
government under whose shadow we can enjoy 
them.’ The constant effort of his system is to 
repress the military spirit of the nation, and <o di- 
vert its love of glory into the channels of the arts, 
trade, and manufactures: objects praiseworthy, 








| indeed, in themselves, but designed by him oni, 
to extinguish the chivalrous love of Jiberty. ond 
incline the nation to rest under the sway of a stros ; 
| government, that he may secure the successign 
of his family. 7 

_“ But, while the king thus appeals to the passions 
'of the lower orders and to the interests of the mid. 
dle classes, his precautionary measures are op 4} 
most stupendous scale and of the most startling 
character, comprising the army, the police, and the 
fortifications of Paris. 

“Europe would not permit Louis Philippe to 
' maintain such an army, did she not believe jt ne. 
| cessary to the safety of his government, knowing 

well that if France should rise again, and ‘ eon. 
quer her liberties,’ she would not trust them to q 
'* popular throne, surrounded by Republican jngtj. 
'tutions.* Her next revolution will result in q 
Republic without a throne: a signal for a genera) 
war, in which France must stand against Europe, 
| or have the foot of another monarch placed upon 
‘her neck by foreign bayonets. This last would 
| probably be the result. 

“ When Louis Philippe accepted the throne, he 
accepted it in the full view of this tendency of pub- 
lic feeling; and it rested with him to fulfil the 
| hopes of the Liberal party in Europe. He has 
| lacked either the will or the courage to do this— 
| perhaps both. He has restricted, by every means 
| in his power, the liberty of the press; he has op- 
| posed the extension of the right of sufirage ; he 

has in many ways contravened the spirit of the 
'Charter. But he has not succeeded in crushing 
| liberal opinions, nor will he: there is patience, in- 
| deed, but it is ominous and sullen. That there 
| will be another revolucion at his death, or even 
| before it, if the plan of arming and garrisoning 
| the forts, now nearly completed, be carried out, is 
| extremely probable, as the tendency of the age is 
| irresistibly in the direction of liberal opinions. 
| “Jt isa fashionable cant at present (and I am 
| sorry to say that many Americans, especially those 
| who visit France, indulge in it) to praise the strong 
governmentjof Louis Philippe, and to adduce the 
order and pfosperity of the nation as a proof of its 
adaptation to the present condition of France— 
Undoubtedly Louis Philippe’s is a strong govern- 
ment, and undoubtedly France is prosperous, so 
far as prosperity consists in mere material things. 
But do these make up the all of human prosperi- 
ty? To be sure, there is much wisdom in his ad- 
ministration with regard to the interests of agri- 
culture, the arts, and commerce, though even in 
reference to these it has been greatly exaggerated ; 
but granting it to its fullest extent, do these com- 
plete the circle of human happiness? And are 
commerce, agriculture, and the arts incompatible 
with free institutions? I blush for my country- 
men when I hear such treason against liberty ut- 
tered by American lips. The arguments offered 
to justify the strong government of Louis Philippe 
would justify the King of Prussia in forgetting his 
sacred promises of 1815, would justify the despot- 
ism of the Emperor of Austria, would lead the 
| world back to the paternal rule of Oriental tyran- 
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* The regular army of France, in 1841, was composed 0- 
425,909 men and 93,819 horses, 
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nies. But in the just sense of the words, it is not} justification, and sanctification, with more fre- 
true that the government of Louis Philippe, or any | quency and power than we do. With them there 
other which violates the rights of humanity, is | is more instruction and less excitement. What 
strong. ‘ The strongest of all governments is | we call revivals are scarcely known among them ; 
that which is most free:’ whatever strength is | and, perhaps, for this reason, while their numbers 
incompatible with rational freedom is oppression,| do not increase so rapidly, their societies, as a 
and contains the seeds of its own destruction.” _| whole, sustain their profession better, and exclu- 
sions from membership are not so frequent, in 
On sentiment and opinion we should style Dr. | proportion to the relative numbers in church-fel- 
Durbin a conservative. He is not ultra in his no- | lowship.” 
tions, or sweeping in his conclusions. He regards | 
subiects with fairness and candor, and compre-| In preaching, Dr. Durbin is always interesting, 
hends all the opposing facts within his pen. ‘Take | for he succeeds in keeping out of the beaten track 
the following paragraph for an example : | both of thought and of expression. He always 
avoids those phrases which have become so fa- 
“The morning service of the Church of Eng-/ miliar as to savor of cant. Hence some unreflect- 
land is read in most of the chapels in London, and | ing people have considered him as visionary, (be- 
generally in the principal chapel in the chief towns, | cause his views were simply novel,) when no man 
and in those chapels where a wealthy and inteili- | is less so. Practical—is his chosen adjective. 
gent family has the almost sole influence. But it! His memory of facts and of thoughts is very 
js not in general use, nor are the mass of the peo- | tenacious, but of words it is most slippery. He 
ple in favor of it. Perhaps the preachers are ;/ cannot commit sentences to memory, and hence 
certainly the older and more influential. It is not | the hearer may never be alarmed lest his extem- 
adapted to the conversion of sinners, but is well | pore eloquence has been all “cut and dried.” 
calculated to cherish piety where it already oxiets | Dr. Durbin has done much to elevate and ese 
in an intelligent mind. It gives dignity and re-! tablish the Methodist church in this country. Per- 
spectability to worship, but does not alarm the | haps he has done no more than some others, but 
conscience or quicken the multitude. Itisabeau- | he has fulfilled his proportion. In almost every 
tiful and edifying service, truly acceptable to God | department of labor he has been stationed and has 
when devoutly performed, and might well occupy | shown himself a profitable servant. He has writ- 
a place in any mature congregations as an intro- | ten considerably for the religious papers and for 
duction to the sermon; but it now occupies far} the Methodist Quarterly Review. In this latter 
too much space in the public worship and confi- | admirable publication will be found able reviews 
dence of the Church of England and the Protes- | of “ Guizot’s History of Civilization,” and of * But- 
tant Episcopal Church, and is gradually encroach- | ler’s Analogy.” We cannot but remark, with 
ing on the dominion of the Bible and the pulpit. pride and pleasure, the advance made by the 
This is their error. Perhaps the error of other} Methodist church within the last few years. It 
Protestant churches is, that the people depend too | has come to be one of the most respectable and 
much on the pulpit and preacher, and do not} influential denominations in the country. Its col- 
themselves worship God as they ought in the | leges are flourishing, its publications are extensive, 
public service. The preacher should instruct the | its newspapers and reviews are most ably edited, 
people, but the whole congregation should publicly | its clergy number some of the finest minds and 
worship God; and in this view a stated service is | truest hearts in our land. The Northern division 
not unreasonable, perhaps desirable. of the church alone numbers 9000 ministers and 
“The style of preaching among them is more | 640,000 members. ‘T’o such men as Durbin, Mc- 
methodical than ours, and perhaps their sermons | Clintock, Bangsand Bascomb, and others of a like 
are in general more elaborate. They are more | stamp, is this denomination deeply indebted. 
calm and staid; neither so discursive in their Thus have we hastily and imperfectly outlined 
matter, nor so free and energetic in their manner | the life and character of Dr. Durbin. No one can 
as we. We have less uniformity of manner and | fail to observe that his life experience has been 
more naturalness; they more mannerism, both in| one of uncommon interest. Its variety alone im- 
gesture and voice.* Their general pitch of voice | parts to it a peculiar charm. An agency fora 
is low, and their modulation solemn ; we not only | college, a professorship, a chaplaincy, a presiden- 
use a higher pitch, but a more varied and spright-| cy, an editorship, and a pastorate, all worthily 
ly modulation, imparting greater vivacity to the] filled by a man, the sun of whose life has not as 
expression. They have been influenced some-| yet mounted to its meridian, furnish themes of pe- 
what by the tone of the Established Church; we | culiar interest to the observer, and must afford 
by the spirit of our Republican institutions. many points of joyful retrospection to him who has 
“The general topics of pulpit discourse must,| lived the life and held the posts. But, more than 
of course, be the same in both countries ; but Ij its variety and the fullness of its experience, does 
think it may be said with truth that they preach| the peculiarity of its commencement prove its 
the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel, repentance, | special attractiveness. This is the focus to which 
* There are exceptions to this remark : Dr. Newton, Dr jhe thoughts involuntarily converge. The grea 
Banting, and Dr. Dixon may be mentioned. I referred to | @°5S of the result is enhanced by the minuteness 
this matter of mannerism once in a social circle, with the | of the beginning. Dr. Durbin isa self-made man. 
sues Seat 6 believed they were improving. |‘ Yes,"’ was | ‘This is the cause of our special interest. Other 
reply. rethaps,”” said T, “* Dr. Fisk's book has aided ' men have been presidents of colleges and chap- 


in cunsing the improvement.’’ This was only answered b 
& smile, y Y | Jains of the Senate, but all these have not begun 
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by being artisans at a work-bench. 
stacles overcome that give grandeur to the achiev- 
ment. It is the deepness of the shadow on the 
canvass that gives intensity to the light. 
we learn the results of such a life, how few of us 
can estimate the toil of its upbuilding or the solici- | 
tude of its progress! We scan it in its complete- 
ness, admire, pass on, and forget, unmindful that 
sighs were the mementoes treasured beneath its 
corner-stone,and that tears cemented its foundation. 
Who of us, that has been in Wall street, has | 
not stopped to gaze, in silent admiration, at the | 
grand edifice of Tri.ity church, which stands at 
its head? ‘There, in its quiet magnificence, con- 
secrated to the service of Heaven, it rears itself 
above the bustle of commerce, majestic in its stu- | 
died proportions, and beautiful in its chaste sim- | 
plicity, a monument of architectural excellence, 
and a monitor of eternal realities. Who is not | 
solemnized by the contemplation? But of all, 
those who admire its grandeur, enjoy its petfect- | 
ness, and are subdued by its sacredness, how few 
thoroughly appreciate it! Perhaps there 1s only 
one. How few could describe it in its manifold 
parts—its arches, its columns, its pilasters, its 
architraves. Perhaps there is only one. How) 
few can estimate the labor of its erection, the skill | 
of its design, or the talent requisite to its comple- | 
tion. Perhaps there is only one. And that one 
is the architect. He could tell of difficulties sur- 
mounted and embarrassments met for the attain- | 
ment of some slight purpose, which we deemed | 
almost a chance beauty. He could tell of days, | 
and months, and years of perplexing study and 
harassing anxiety and pressing toil, when we, in 


Pulpit Portraits. 


It is the ob- tecture. 


‘ 


But as | 
| its earnestness, who is not solemnized by the 





So is it with a great and finished char. 


acter. As it stands in its harmonious proporti 


ons 


| and its beautiful completeness, who does not ad. 


mire it?’ As we consider its strength, its integrity 
eee) 
con- 


templation? But how few appreciate the labor 


bestowed, the care endured, the watchings main. 


tained for its upbuilding? Perhaps no one but the 
architect himself. There are all the secret strug. 
i] 


| gles, the analyzings, the balancings ; all the doubts 
’ 


the fears, the forebodings; all the hopes, the as. 
pirations, the enthusiasms; all the disciplinings 
the developings, the maturings; all the fittings, 
the harmonisings, the finishings—all, al) to be 
maintained for years and years, unceasingly, til], 


| at last, the character stands revealed in its archi. 


tectural proportions, beautiful, complete, “a house 
not made with hands,” which shall be “ eternal ip 
the heavens !” 

But though the architect alone can appreciate 
his work, to all is given the faculty of enjoying 


_and admiring completeness, whether seen with the 
| eye of sense in the magnificent temple or discern- 


ed by the mind in the higher magnificence of a 
well-built character. It is not as an architect, but 
as one of the class which includes everybody, that 
we have ventured to describe the characters pre- 
sented in these pages. But who is not inspired 
by the contemplation to become an architect him- 
self? Let each one of us follow the examples 
here set forth, taking for our motto the words 
“ T’ll try,” which constitute the heading of a sim- 
ple and beautiful tract written by Dr. Durbin, 


| which we presume, in view of its wide diffusion 
'and universal popularity, many of our readers 


our ignorance, deemed that all was easy and_ have seen, and for the insertion of which we shall 


agreeable in the upbuilding of such simple archi-' have room in the volume of the Sketches. 























weder Warfare of New York, during the Revolu- 
the Annals of Tryon County. By William 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 1849. 


The Bi 
tion; or, 
W. Campbell. 
We have here a new edition with many important notes 

: sorrections of a work which was published some years 


and 

nee, and was most favorably received at the time; the au- 
dean 1 2 \ 
thor modestly professes to have aimed only to gather mate- 
thor mocest! - 


1. for future historians to employ ; but he has done some- 
rais ior! \ : 2 


thing better than this, and has given us a history of the ro- 


mantic incidents in the settlement of our State, which may 
be read alike by the annalist and the mere literary faineant 
te search of an excitement. He has given a large amount 
of au'heatic anecdotes, which the romancer and the histo- 


rian will avail themselves of hereafter in seeking for mate- 
rials to illus'rate the early history of New York. The fol- 
lowing acecunt of the origin of Cherry Valley and Tryon 


County will afford a favorable idea of the auther’s manner: 


“Tn 1738 a patent for 8000 acres of land, lying about ten 
les south of the Mohawk River, and fifty-two west from 
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m ie 
Albany, was granted by George Clark, then lieutenant gov- | 
ernor, with the consent of the council of the then prevince | 


of New York, te Joha Lindesay, Jacob Roseboom, Lendert 
Gansevoort, and Sybrant Van Schaick. This patent is 
situated in the extreme north-eastern part of the new county 
of Otsego, embracing a part of the town and village of 


Cherry Valley. The face ef the country generally, in this | 


county, is uneven; a great number of valleys run nearly 
north and south, in which are Otsego and Schulyer Lakes, 
and through which flow several streams, forming the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna. These valleys are bounded on 
the north by a ridge of table land, in which many of the 
smaller streams take their rise, and from whose northern de- 
clivity flow several unimportant tributaries of the Mohawk ; 
there are indentations or passes at the northern extremities of 
all these valleys; differing, however, in their elevations and 
in the distances between the sources of the tributary waters 
of the two rivers. None of these valleys are very extensive, 
but the soil is fertile, and the rolling land between them pro 

duces all kinds of grain, and furnishes excellent pasturage in 
great abundance. The valley, through which rans Cherry 

‘alley Creek. is about sixteen miles in length, and varies 
from one quarter to a mile in breadth ; at the village it is 
1335 feet, and where it terminates in its pass about a mile 
north, 1418 feet, above tide water. Chains of highland 
stretch along both sides of this valley ; that on the east may 
properly be considered a spur of the Catskill. It terminates 
abruptly about three miles north-east of the village, in 
Mount Independence, from whose top the land slopes grad 
ually to the north ; its summit is more than 2000 feet above 
tide water, and 1700 above the valley of the Mohawk ; from 
hence a beautiful prospect opens in some directions nearly 
one hundred miles in extent. The Mohawk valley, with a 
large portion of the northern part of the State. is spread out 
asamap; while far in the north-east are dimly seen the 
tops of the Green Mountains, as they mingle with the 
horizon. 

‘Early in the eighteenth century, nearly three thousand 
German Palatinates emigrated to this country under the 
patronage of Queen Anne; most of them settled in Penn- 
tylvania; a few made their way, in 1713, from Albany, 
over the Helleberg, to Schoharie Creek, anc under the most 
discouraging circumstances succeeded in effecting a settle- 
ment upon the rich alluvial lands bordering upon that stream. 
Small colonies from here, and from Albany and Schenec- 
tady, established themselves in various places along the 
Mohawk ; and in 1722 had extended as far up as the Ger- 
man Flats, near where stands the village of Herkimer; but 
all the inhabitants were found in the neighborhood of these 
Streams ; none had ventured out in that unbroken wilderness 
which lay to the south and west of these settlements. 

Ris Mr. Lindesay, having obtained an assignment from the 
three other patentees to himself and Governor Clark, in 1739 
caused the patent to be surveyed and subdivided into lots, 


<= 

















and chose for himself the farm afterwards successively owned | 


by Mr. John Wells and Judge Hadson, and gave to it the 


name of Lindesay’s Bush. In the following summer he | 


left New York with his family, consisting of his wife, and 
father-in law, Mr. Congreve, a lieutenant in the British 
urmy, and a few domestics, and settled upon his farm. He 


2U 


! > . ° 
|} wasa Scotch gentleman of some fortune and distinction, 


having held several offices under yovernment, aud antieipa- 
ted much pleasure from a residence in this high and rolling 
country, whose valleys, and hills, and lakes, would cou- 
stantly remind him of the wild and romantic scenery of his 
native land. A luxuriant growth of beach and maole, in 


| terspersed with the wild cherry, covered the valley, and ex- 


tended along up the sides of the h Is, whose tops were 
crowned with clusters of evergreen: elk and deer were 
found here in great numbers, as were bears, wolves, beavers, 
and foxes; it was a favorite hunting-ground of the Mo 
hawks, who erected their cabins near some litile spring, and 
hunted their game upon the mountains. Mr. Lindesay, as 
well as all the early settlers, found it important to cultivate 
their triendship ; he received them into his house, and treat- 
ed them with such hospitality as circumstances would per 
mit; this kindness was not lest upon the high-minded 
savages, one of whom gave proof of no ordina v ine dship 
during the first winter after his removal to Lindesay’s Rush. 
Whatever of happiness and independence Mr. Lindesay 
may have looked forward to, he knew little of the privations 
of the settlers of a new country, especially such a country as 
he had selected ; his farm was fifteen miles from any settle 
ment, difficult of access from that settlement which was on 
the Mehawk River, by reason of its elevation above it : and 
the intervening country was traversed only by an Indian 
foot path. : 

‘**In the winter of 1740. the snow fell to a great depth: 
the paths were filled up ; all communication with the settlers 
upon the Mohawk was stopped; Mr. Lindesay had not 
made sufficient preparation for such a winter: he had bat a 
scanty supply of provisions; these were almost consumed 
long before spring; a wretched and lingering death was in 
sraspect for him and his family. At this critical time an 

ndian came to his house, having travelled upon the snow 

with snow-shoes; when informed of their situation, he 
readily undertook to relieve them; he went to the settle- 
ments upon the Mohawk, and having procured provisions, 
returned with them upon his back, and during the remainder 
of the winter, this faithful child of the forest thus continued 
to relieve them, and thus preserved the lives of the first in- 
habitants of our town and county. 


**In New York, Mr. Lindesay became acquainted with 
the Rev. Samuel Dunlop, and prevailed upon him to visit 
his patent, offering him a tract of land of several hundred 
acres, on condition that he would settle upon it, and would 
use his influence with his friends, and persuade them to ac- 
company him. Pleased with the situation, and the gener- 
ous proprietor of the patent, he accepted of the proposal. He 
was an Irishman by birth, but had been educated in Edin- 
burgh ; had spent several years in the provinces, having 
travelled over most of those at the south; and at the time 
of his first acquaintance with Mr. Lindesay, was on a tower 
through those at the north. He went to Londonderry in New 
Hampshire, where severa! of his countrymen were sertfed,. 
whom he persuaded to remove, and in 1741 David Ramsay, 


William Gallt, James Campbell, William Dickson, aad one. 


or two others, with their families, in all about thirty persons, 
came and purchased farms, and immediately ceanmenced 
making improvements upon them. They had emigrated 
from the north ot Ireland several years anterior to their re- 
moval here ; some of them were originally from Scotland ; 
they were called Scotch Lrish—a general name given to the 
inhabitants of the north of Ireland, many of whom are of 
Scotch descent: hardy and industrions, inured to toil from 
their infancy, they were well calculated to sustain the labors 
necessary in clearing the forest, and fitting it for the abode of 
civilized man. 

** The following circumstances gave rise to its name: Mr. 
Dunlop, engaged in writing some letters, inquired of Mr. 
Lindesay where he should date them, who proposed the 
name of a town in Scotland; Mr. Dunlop, pointing to some 
fine wild cherry-trees, and to the valley, replied, ‘* let ns give 
our place an appropriate name, and eal) it Cherry Vailev.”’ 
which was readily agreed to; it was for a long time the 
distinguishing name of a large section of conatiy, south and 
west. Soon afterthe arrival of these settlers, menasures were 
taken for the erection of a grist-mill and saw-inil!, and a 
building for a school-house and church. Mr. Punlop left 
Ireland under an engagement of marriage with a young lady 
of that country ; and having made the necessary arrange- 
ments for his future residence in Cherry Valley. returned to 
fulfill it. This engagement was conditional ; if he did not 








return in seven years from the time of his departure, it should: 


be optional with her to abide by or put av end to the con- 













































tract ; the time had nosi expired: she had heard nothing 
! om nim uo Lael timne ana suppos i his either aead or 
untaithtul : another offered, was accept d, and the day ap 
, 
pointed for the marriage In the mean time Mr. Dunlop 


had been driven off the coast of Scotland by a storm: after 
a detention of several days, he finally made port in Ireland 
and hastening on his journey, arrived the day previous : bis 
arrival Was @s joyful as i’ was unexpected ; he was married, 
and returned unmediately with his wife to Cherry Valley, 
and entered upon his duties as the first pastor of its little 
church. <A log house had been erected to the north of Mr. 
Lindesay’s, on the dech vy of the little hill upon which his 
house was situated; where, thoagh possessing little of this 





world’s wealth, they offered up the homage of devout and 
vrateful hearts. Most of the adult inhabhtants were mem- 
b of the charch; the clergyman was to receive ten shil 
lings on the hundred acres of land; a mere pittance, by 
reason of the small number of inhabitants; but he lived 
ally.; they made presents to him of the prodactions of 





rug 
their farms, which, with the avails of his own, afforded him 
a competent support. In theseearly days, an excellent state 


of teeling towards each other prevailed ; common danger and 
common interest united them. In their worship and ob- 
servances they were very strict. During the ten subsequent 
years, not more than three or four families had come into 
the settlement. Among them was Mr. John Wells, gran: 
father of the late John Wells of New York City. He also 
was an Irishman, and became a resident in 1743, and in ’44 
parchased the farm which Mr. Lindesay had selected for 
himself, and upon which he resided. 

‘* Mr. Lindesay was unacquainted with practical farming, 
and his property had been expended to little advantage ; 
alter struggling several years, he was compelled to abandon 
his enterprise. The war between France and Great Britain 
had been, in part, transferred to America, and in 1744 ont | 
nothern frontier was threatened with an attack by the | 
French and Indians. Reinforcements were ordered to Os 
wego, and among them, the company of Independent 
Greens, in which Mr. Congreve was a lieutenant: he re- | 
signed his commission in favor of his son-in-law, Mr. Lin- 
desay, who, having spent several years in the service, died 
in New York, leaving no children. Mr. Wells, a man of 
amiable disposition, and of great integrity, before there was 
any officer of justice, was frequently appealed to as the ar- 
biter of any littie difference; he was atfierwards appointed 
the first justice of the peace for the town, and one of the 
judges of Tryon county, which offices he continued to exer- 
cise until the time of his death, a little betore the breakir 
out of the Revolution, 

‘*Mr. Dunlop, having received a classical education, 
opened a school for the instruction of boys, who came from 
the settlements npon the Mohawk, and from Schenectady 
and Albany. It is worthy of remark, that this was the first 
grammar-school in the State west of Albany. ‘The boys 
were received into his house, and constituted a part of his 
family. The extreme simplicity of the times may be learned 
from the fact, that they often went into the fields, and there 
recited their lessons as they tollowed their instructor about, 
while engaged in his asual avocations upon his farm; sev 
eral individuals along the Mohawk, who were afterwards 
conspicuous in the Revolution, thus received the first rudi 
ments of their education. 

** The tranquility which bed hitherto prevailed in the set 
tlement was not always to continue; the French, by their 
intrigues, had succeeded in alienating the affections of the 
Indians, who instead of regarding the inhabitants as friends, 
in many cases looked upon them as intruders. A war colo 
ny had been sent oat by the Six Nations, which had settled 
ata place called Oquago, in the now county of Broome, 
uated on the eastern branch of the Sasquehanna. During 
the Revolntion this was a place of general rendezvous for 
the Six Nations. In the French wars it was composed prin- 
cipally of Mohawks, who remained attached to the English, 
and who paid their annua! visits to Sir William Johnsen, to 


receive thelr presents Those who violated the laws were 





in 


Se = 
Ae teeta 





th, fearing 





not permitted to share with the others; a few su 





to present themselves before Sir William, staved behind and | 
concerted a plan for destroying this infant settlement. They } 
were to make an attack upon it while the inhabitants were 
at church on the Sabbath. Thev were discovered ove Sab- | 
bath moruing, before their arrival at the settlement. T ie | 
inhabitants, fearing some hostile intention, prepared them- |} 





Indians as they approached, who, not wishing to hazard an 
nitack upon them armed, withdrew. But during the last 
French war, the danger of Indian ineursions having become 
great from the defection of the four western of the Six Na 
tions, and 
of eight hundred rangers (so called from tl 


selves tor defence, taking care to exhibit their arms to = 
} 
i 
’ 
‘ 


from threateaings of the more distant tribes, ¢ 


ir being 





employed in ranging the woods) was ordered to be raised tor | 


s Review. 
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| cheeks and whitened their locks. could searcely repress th 








the defence of the county of Tryon, and a company of : 








under the comu lot Capt. M’ Kean, stationed ‘at ¢ . 
Val ev: some rade for ications were erected, and 

their continuance the settlement was comparative eperien.. 
But previous, and indeed during all the French wars * 





inhabitants of this, as of all the other settlements. were ¢, 
juently called out to repel the French and Indians upon on- 


northern frontier. This service was not only extrem 





¥ haz 
ardous but burdensome, as they were obliged oftentimes = 
furnish in addition means of transportation for their ow 
baggage, and also for that of the English. In a . : 
with the will of the government, they entered upon t a 





vice cl sern and west 
part of the province, lav under Sir William Johnson at For 
Edward, when Fort William Henry was besievs 

French General Montcalm in 1757. The whole fo 


General Webb. who was commander at Fort Edward 


} 


1 TT ‘ 
werfully. The militia from the nort} 


| about 4000; 3000 were in Fort William Henry under © 
Monro, while the force of Montcalm was little over ayy 
French and Indians. The troops of the former were mo 
efficient, and better sciplined tian the French and India 3. 


d 
under Montcalm. During the siege and bombard. 
Fort William Henry, the provincials at Fort Edward 
tance of only fifteen miles, earnestly demanded to b 


| its relief. Gen. Webb, after having given permission to 8 


William Johnson to lead the men in case they would vo 

teer, on seeing them all express their willingness and realy 
to march, broke his promise and ordered them to return ty 
the fort. Indignation was depicted upon every countenance 
but indignation and remonstrance were alike unavailing — 
Fort William Henry. after a vizorous defence by Col. M 

ro, was surrendered, he having in vain expected that some 
movement would be made in his favor by Gen. Webb. ‘The 


| terms of surrender were, that the garrison should march opt 


with their arms, but without ammunition, and that a body 
of the French should cuard them to Fort Edward. Mont 
calm, contrary to stipulation, neglected to send the gua 







' . * 
| and thus saffered the Indians to fall upon the garrison, many 
te A 


“tl, whil 





e others, str 


of whom were barbarously killed, 
their arms and clot Fort Edward. Their suff 
ings deepened that feeling of indignation which the cowa 





Webb had created. Thej 


1erous condu : 
} 


ly or treac 
est excited by the su 


sequent revolution absorbed for 





| their thoughts and f: nas: but there were individoals in 


that army onder Sir William Johnson. from the little sett 
ment of Cherry Valley, who, when age had furrowed their 
| 


feelings as they recounted the events of that siege. 


The American Bee Keeper’s Manual; Being a Prac 
Treatise on the History and Domestic Economy th 
Honey- Bee, embracing a full tlustration of the wh 


subject, with the most approved methods of mar 





this insect through every branch of its culture, the resut 
of many years’ experience. By T. B. Minor. Embel 
lished by thirty-five beautiful Engravings. New York 
C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street. 1849. 


ALTHOUGH there are alre 





ly dozens of well known and 
popular treatises on the management of bees, their habits, 
and the best manner of availing ourselves of the products 
of their history, Mr. Miner takes up the subject ab ovo, and 
gives us the result of his own experiences without reference 
to the writings of authors on the subject, except in a few 
cases to condemn what has been written. He says in his 
preface : 

** What I have written in the following pages, is mostly 


the result of my own 1 ‘tical experience, during ma 


years of close application to the management, and the study 





of the honey-bee. On some points | have taken an e' 
tirely new course, in my own management of bees. For 
instances, I treat them differently in the winter season e 


cially, from the ordinary enstom, keeping them much co 


Xe.: and mv general course of management is peculiar to 
myself, with a fullkn ledze of all systems, vet based n 
the true principles of the nature and economy of t! 
Niy coess in the enlture of this inseet, has been ! 
precedent, and having the test of along series of years ‘0 


support me, [offer this work as one worthy of the confiden 
, 99 


of the public. 


The stories which have been told by many apiarian wri- 





ters sound more like the ingenious romancings of some p 


eal naturalist than the words of trath. But Mr. Miner, 


while he does not appear to be destitute of a keen percep 


tion of the curiosities of the history of the bee, is but a plain 











facts which have come under his own observa- 


narrative of 
' nd which will require no very Violent stretch of faith 


veritable truths. The book abounds in a great 


f anecdotes, and is filled with valuable informa- 


1 the subject treated of, The following extracts will 
tion on the subject 

enficiently exhibit the manner of the author and the scope 
C 1s worta. 


PASTURAGE. 


? 


“The suecess attending the keeping of bees depends, in a 
= - | 


+ measure, upon the character of the pasturage in the 








great | 
vicinity of the aptary. ~ ; ae ihe aa me 
(7 all the resources of bees, nothing can equal the white, 
ay tch clo er. that abounds to a greater or less extent 
ianehont the whole country; I may almost say, that 
: ‘it the existence of this flower, it would be useless to 
bs : in yary: yet there is no seciion of the country 
‘ it yes not exist: con equently, there is nothing to 
éer on th In any place where this clover is found 
, . if ju spontaneous rotusion, there will bees thrive be 
, *s it. It blooms in the latter part of May, and 
tinues in blossom to some extent, all summer; but thi 
+ of the heney-harvest from it, is during the month of 
4 It is from white clover that the purest and most de 
us honey! rocured., No other pa turage can compare 
with this, so far as the purity and flavor of the honey is con 
cerned 


Next to the above clover, stands the various blossoming 


x 
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wheat ; the honey, however. is not of so fine a flavor, as 





that made from white clover, let who will ass¢ v the con 
trary. It is much darker than that gathered in June or 
July, from other so irces, and if wt! not man so hig a 
price, as that obtained from other flowers. Backwheat al 
fords a supply of honey for about four weeks, and every 
bee-keeper who is a farm r, shou 1 sow plentifally is 
article, for the twofold purpose of the grain, an $ i 
tage to the bees 
**Some people in agine that the vicinity of extensive 
| flower gardens, is highly beneficial to bees: such as the ent 
cens of gentlemen residing in the immediate viciuity of I: e 
cities, Where almost every flowering plant and * ib that 
adorns both hemispheres may be sec n Tisis is mistrae, 
Bees do not frequent such p s at all, unless it be to visit 
a few of the common order of flowers licaes AS, tu 
lips, carnations, dahlias, &c., have no attractions for this 
insect ; but where these things exist, mav gener v be found, 
a rich harvest forthem. As TI have already said, the blos 
soms of cherry, nectarine, peach, apple, and pear trees, are 
their first resource ; then comes the m intle of white clover, 
from which a speedy harvest is reapt 
‘**[ recommend no especial crop to be sown for bees, as a 
source of honey. except buckwheat; and this is profitable of 


trees of orchards and gardens, that are spread over ever 
fertile landseape. In the spring, the ec erry, peach and 
nectarmne trees, first invite the bee; then the apple and pear | 
trees spread their flowery canopies over the green fields, and 


afiurd a short bat rich harvest of honey. 

‘Bat first of all in the catalogue of sonrces, whence thie 
bee derives a spring supply of honey, is the wil/ow. When 
all nature wears a sombre hue, with scarcely a flower upon 
her bosom, the willow sends forth its tiny shoots, from which 
the bee obtains her first gatherings. Let one but pass be 
neath some stately willow at this period, and his ears will 

r as with the music of some sweet-toned wolian 





seems hid among its branches; but let him cast 
his eve above, and there a clond of bees may be seen flying 
toand fro, chanting a merry song, as they lightly dance 
from shoot to shoot, 


Primeval bliss, without alloy, 
Where cares can ne’er their peace destroy. 


“Among the earliest resources of the bee, besides the 
willow, are the osier, the poplar, the sycamore, the plane, 
the snow-drop. the crocus, white alvssum, laurustinus, &c. 
To these may be added, the gooseberry, raspberry, and 
corrant bushes, with sweet marjoram, winter savory and 
! ermint, 

' “Alder buds and flowers afford honey during several 
months. The flowers of the bean, cucumbers, squashes, 
npkins and melons of all kinds, afford a large supply 
of pollen. 
To the above may be added the sunflower, the dandy 
lion, the hollyhock, and Spanish broom ; but above all, as 
a source of pollen, is the sunflower. In its golden heads, 
may constantly be seen the industrious workers, covered 
with the yellow farina of this flower, and busily engaged in 
kneading it upon the cavities of theirlegs. Every bee Keep 
er should plant a few dozen seeds of this flower around the 
border of his garden, or among his potatoes. Should an 
occasional seed be dropped in the potato field, when plant- 
ing that vegetable, say at every sixth hill, the crop of sun- 
flowers woald be valuable for the seed to feed poultry, and 
be of creat advantage to the bees, and not Jessen the potato 
cron in the least. 

*The blossoms of mustard, turnips, and cabbage, the 
privet, the holly, phillyrea, bramble, sweet fennel, nastarti- 
ums, asparagus, crowfoot, dead nettle, vegetable marrow, 
white lily, coltsfoot, borage, viper’s bugloss, mignonette, 
lemon thyme, teasel, furze, heath, sainfoin, &c., are much 
freqnented by bees. 

Among the forest resources of the bee in this countr#, 
conspicuous are the basswood and maple. From 









tie basswood in particular, a great supply of honey is ob- 
tained ; and where this tree abounds, in connection with a 


profusion of white clover, there is the apiarian’s true El 
Lowa, 


_** Common red clover, that seems so very inviting, is per- 
leetiv useless to the honey-bee, as so many thistle heads ; for 





t m, that the probosis of the bee cannot penetrate the 
Rectanes of this flower, owing to their great length. 
“ As a fall source of honey, nothing can equal buck- 


itseif, to say nothing of the honey that it yields.’’ 


SWARMING, ETC, 


‘The primary causes of swarming may be said to be an 
instinct natural to the bee, which teaches her to extend and 
propagate her species, This is a wise and universal influence 
of natare, that pervades all animate creation. 

** In order to insure this desired result, nature has had re 
course to harmonions causes and etiects, tha proauce the 
ends desired. The only wav in which the honev-bee can 
increase and propagate her species by multiplying families or 
colonies, is by sending off tamilies as pioneers, to find shelter 

j and protection for themselves ; and to insure this, there must 


ee 


be certain causes that Operate to lorce Out swarnis, even 


against 


their wishes. 
**In order that the reader may arrive at a proper insight 
of this subject, I will make a few remarks on the general 


features of breeding, and the particular influences brought to 





bear on the queen ot every family, in the spring of the year, 
when all measures t snding to produce emigration are put in 
operation. 

** In the first place the qneen commences her great Isving 
in March or April, according to the state of the weather.— 
It the weather be very mild, she may sometimes commence 


as early as February ; but subs quent cold weather gener: 





intervenes and puts a stopto further laving for awhile. She 


continues to lay eggs in moderate numbers, until about the 


| first of May, when she produces from 100 to 0 eggs per 


day, fora few weeks. It is at this period that she decides 


or, perhaps, her workers decide, whether any emigrant fami- 


; ’ . ' , 
lies shall be sent off. They reason thus: canal] the tenants 


‘ 


of this hive that now exist, or those to exist hereatter, find 
room to labor here to advantage? Whether it be the queen 
that decides this important question, or her subjeets, we can 
never know; but this we do know, that if the space within 
the hive be such as to afford room for all the family to labor 





to advantage, it is decided positively and irrevocably, not to 
send forth any swarms, and no reyal cells are constructed ! 


[f, on the other hand, the increase of the family will be such 


} as to be unable to find suitable accommodation at home, it 





is as positively decided, that one or more swarms shall emi- 
grate: and the roval cells are constructed, in which to rear 
the queens that are to go forth with them, or with all except 
the first. ‘Thus it will be seen, that the size of the hive set 
tles this question entirely. 

‘If it be decided that a family or two can be safely 
spared, and still leave a populous stock behind. it becomes 
necessary to create a large number of drones, to ensure the 
impregnation of the young queens, as has already been fully 
illustrated. Coeval with the lying of drone-eggs, which 
generally takes place from the Ist to the 10th of May, is the 
construction of queen-cells. From five to ten roval cells are 
usually commenced, and the same kind of eggs that produce 
ordinary workers, are laid in these royal celis, from which 
queens are produced, by a different treatment and food, aa 
I before illustrated. The eggs are not al! deposited in the 
roval cells at once, but on different occasions. so as to mature 
about the time that thev will be wanted to co off 
swarms. There is generally a superabundance of young 
queens matured, so as to be on the safe side, and guard 
against any casualties that may ensue. This is exactiy ac- 
cording to human reasoning and haman judgment, to pro 
vide a few over the exact number of any particular 
desired, where the least risk of loss may appear. 

‘** A voung queen is never suffered to leave the oe!! until 
the first swarm has departed with the old queem at their 
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head. If any of these young scions of royalty should be 
ready to emerge from the cells before the swarm is ready to 
issue, they are kept prisoners therein by the workers until 
the swarm has deparied! Here is one of the most wonder- 
ful features of the economy oT the bee. Nature has im- 
planted so deadly a hatred of rivalry in the queen bee, that 
she seizes her own offspring, a8 soon as a young queen 
emerges from her cell, and thrusts a deadly sting into her, 
without the least compunction. Again, nature has ordain- 
ei that the old queen should go off with the first emigrating 
family. ‘This is just as it should be. The old queen’s im- 
pregnation being effectual from the season previous, she is 
realy at once to go on with the increase of her family ; 
whereas, a yonng one would suffer the casualties of delay in 


colony ; and the issue of more than one swarm being a pre- 
carious matter, it is a wise dispensation in the nature of this 


with the first swarm. I say compelled, yes, actually com- 
pelled to go forth! Never was there an instance known, 
where she remained behind, and a young queen took her 
place. ‘The reason lies here; the moment a young queen is 
matured and commences piping, that is, says peep, peep, 
which may often be heard, it is because she is in duress, or, 
in other words, she is held in confinement, and fed by the | 
workers. When this takes place, the old queen is aroused, 
and, in her anger, she attempts to get at the royal cells to 
lustroy the young queens that are ready to emerge, and she | 
is restrained by the workers. In her desperation and agita- 
tion that seems to dementate her, finding that she is not per- 
mitted to immolate her young, she rushes out of the hive, 
calling in her train a portion of the family, being resolved to | 
remain no longer, where her authority is rendered nugatory. 
[tis not wholly the loas of her absolute authority that causes 
her to depart, but it is also a fear and dread of encountering 
her rivals to the throne, that also has an influence in causing | 
her to rush from her tenement. When the time arrives for 
her departure, she commences a sudden vibration of the 
wings, anid rushes over every part of the combs with the ut- 
most speed, and her subjects, in her trail, catch the impulse, | 
and a commotion ensues within, that beggars all description. 
When the notice is fairly given to the whole family, the 
qneen rushes towards the outlet, and if, in her passage, she 
happen to pass wear the royal cells, the workers mistaking 
her tntention to leave the hive, for a rush at a young queen, 
seize and hold her a prisoner. In the meantime the word 
has been given out to swarm, and away go tle workers, as 
if ten thousand of their deadliest enemies were on the chase. 
They cluster as usual, but in a few minutes they miss their 
queen, and all is confusion again. They retarn to the hive. 
This is the reason of swarms sometimes issuing without a 
queen. 

‘If the queen pass near no royal cells, containing young 
queens ready to emerge, she goes off, and then all is peace- 
able again. 

** Now, we will follow the condition of things in the hive 
after the old queen is departed. The workers at once go to 
the oldest of the young queens that is kept in durance, if 
there be more than one, and say, * madam, you are at liberty 
to come ont.’ She comes forth, strong and full of fire and | 
energy, and at once assumes the helm. She, in turn, also 
scents out her sisters in royalty, and, if permitted by the | 
workers, she would fall upon them and slay them while yet 
in their cells.’’ 





Nineveh andits Remains. With an Account of a Visit to 
the Chald@an Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, 
or Devil- Worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the Manners 
and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry 
Layard, Esq., D.C.1.. In two volumes, with Numerous 
{ilustrations. With Introduetory Note, by Edward 
Robinson, D.D., L1..D., author of “ Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine,’” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway, 1-49 


Tn traveller who finds a new spot on the globe where 
materials may de @ollected for a new book is a made man ; 


when Bruce returned from Abyssinia, bringing with him the 


beautiful drawings which he had made of interesting objects 
seen in his travels, and published the marvellous accounts of , 
t 


what he lad seen in the interior of Africa, the world was | 
not so much accustomed to wonders as it now is, and he | 
was denounced as a quack and an impostor; but now the 

more marvellous the stories told by a traveller, the more | 
greedily is he read and the more readily trusted. Ferdinand 


Meudez Pinto, and Sir John Mandeville, were born out of 


her impregnation, and thus endanger the existence of the | 


insect, that the old queen is compelled to leave the hive | 


' some of the drawings which he mac 





Review. 


time, they should have bided their time and come out n 


when the blaze of light, which scientific investigators - 


thrown upon all sublunary things, has prepared the word 


to believe in everything. Our countryman, Stephens, y 


ace 


his fortune and his reputation by stumbling upon the lon» 


neglected City of Petra, and Mr. Melville had equal luck in 
dropping upon the Valley of Typee, where he nerrowly e- 
caped being served up as a bonne bouche at a savage barbe 
ene. Mr. Layard’s book is more wonderful, better written 
| more concise and reliable, and introduces us to an older an 
tiquity than any other book of travels which has recently 
been published. As to doubt in respect to bis narration 
there is none, some of the wonderful remains of ancient art 
which he discovered have been transported to England, and 


are now safe in the halls of the British Museum. Oar couy 


tryman, Kellogg, the painter, accompanied Mr, Layard in 
some of his journeyings, and we have been shown by Mr. K, 
le at the City of Nim- 
rod, now deterre after centuries of forgetfulness and obliy 


ion. The work has excited great interest in England, and 


been universally commended by al! the leading literary jo. 


nals of that country. It has been re-published by Mr. Put- 


nam in a very handsome manner, and quite equal to the 


original edition. The engravings are well executed and wel! 


printed. The specimens which we present do not give a 


just 
impression of their excellence from the quality of the ink 
and paper, which are much inferior to those used in the 


edition of Mr. Putnam. To the student of sacred literatur 


s 


the archaeologist and the antiquarian, the work is of the 
highest value, while, to the general reader, it will be found 
to possess as great attractions as any gossipping book of tra- 
vels recently published. 

An idea of the hoary antiquity of the remains discovered 
by Mr. Layard, of which this book contains a graphic ac- 
count, may be known from the following extract of a letter 
written by Professor Robinson, of the Union Theological 
Seminary : 


i 


‘*For very many centuries the hoary monuments o 
Egypt—its temples, its obelisks, its tombs—have presented 
to the eye of the beholder strange forms of sculpture and of 
The wild 


e 


language ; the import of which none could tell. 
valleys of Sinai, too, exhibited upon their rocky sides th 
unknown writing of a former people ; whose name and ex 
istence none could trace. Among the ruined halls and 
palaces of Persepolis, and on the rock-hewn tablets of the 
surrounding regions, long inscriptions in forgotten characters 
seemed to enroll the deeds and conquests of mighty sover- 
] Thanks to the skill 


1 the record. 
and persevering zeal of scholars of the nineteenth century, 


eigns; but none could reac 


the keys of these locked up treasures have been found ; and 

the records have mostiy been read. The monuments of 

Egypt, her paintings and her hieroglyphics, mute for so 
a, I i e°J3 


many ages, have at length spoken out ; and now our know- 
ledge of this ancient people is scarcely less accurate and ex 
tensive than onr acquaintance with the classic Janis of 


Greeco and Rome. The unknown characters upon the 


rocks of Sinai have been deciphered ; but the meagre con- 


tents | } 


eave us still in darkness as to their origin and purpose. 
The cuneiform or arrowheaded inscriptions of the Persisn 
! 


monuments and tablets have yielded up their mysteries, an- 


folding historical data of high importance ; thus illastrating 
and confirming the few and sometimes isolated facts pre 
served to us in the Scriptures and other ancient writings.— 
Of all the works, in which the progress and results of these 
one has been repro- 


The 


scholar who would become acquainted with them and 


discoveries have been made known, not 


duced or made generally accessible in this country. 
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ta them his own, must still have recourse to the old , they have been so much injured that we can scarcely trace 
make te the subject upon them. Further on there are no traces of 
world. : ; wall, although a deep trench has been opened. The oppo- 
‘The work of Mr. Layard brings before us still another site side of the hall has also disappeared, und we only see a 
Here we have to do, not with hoary ruins | high wall of earth. On examining it attentiv ely we can 
detect the marks of masonry ; and we soon find that it is a 
solid structure built of bricks of unbaked clay, now of the 
same color as the surrounding soil, and scarcely to be distin- 
tombing of temple-palaces from the sepnichre | guished from it. 
** The slabs of alabaster, fallen from their original position, 
‘sgn d ane have, however, been raised ; and we tread in the midst of a 
from the long night of oblivion. Nineveh, the great city ‘of | maze of small bas-reliefs, representing chariots, horsemen, 
ee days’ journey,’ that was ‘laid waste and there was battles, and sieges. Perhaps the workmen are about to raise 
. a slab for the first time ; and we watch with eager curiosity 
. . | What new event of Assyrian history, or what unknown cus- 
Rome had just began to rise, now stands forth again to testify | tom or religious ceremony, may be illustrated by the sculp- 
- own splendor, and to the civilization, and power, and | ture beneath 


step of progress. 
have borne the brunt of centuries in the presence of the 


1 but witha resurrection of the monuments themselves. 


It is the disen 
the recovery of the metropolis of a powerful nation 


res 


none to bemoan her,’ whose greatness sunk when that of 





to ? ** Having walked abc ne dred feet : rs . 
niteence of the Assyrian empire. This may be said, | Having walked : pat one hun red feet amongst these 
mac scattered monuments of ancient history and art, we reach 


therefore, to be the crowning historical discovery of the | another doorway, formed by gigantic-winged bulls in yellow 
nineteenth centary. Bat the century as yet is only half | limestone. One is still entire ; but its companion has allen, 
and is broken in several pieces: the great human head is at 
our feet. 

“ Nineveh was destroyed in the year 606 before Christ;| We pass on without turning into the part of the build- 
ing to which this portal leads. Beyond it we see another 
: 3 winged figure, holding a graceful flower in its hand, and ap- 
monuments, therefore, date back not less than five and | parently presenting it as an offering to the winged bull.— 


elapsed. 


ess than 130 years after Rome was founded. Her latest 


twenty centaries; while the foundation of her earliest is lost Adjoining this sculpture we find eight fine bas reliefs. There 
: is the king hunting, and triumphing over the lion and wild 
i bull; and the siege of the castle, with the battering-ram.— 
marched over this plain in their celebrated retreat (400 B.c.) | We have now reached the end of the hall. and find betore 
they found in one part a ruined city called Larissa: and in | us an elaborate and beautiful sculpture, representing two 
‘ kings standing beneath the emblem of the supreme deity, 
and attended by winged figures. Between them is the sa- 
describes what is now the pyramid of Nimrod. But he | ered tree. In front of this bas-relief is the great stone plat- 
t was already forgotten | form, upon which, in days of old, may have been placed the 
; throne of the Assyrian monarch, when he received his cap 
tive enemies or his courtiers. 

‘* To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hall, formed 
by another pair of lions. We issue from between them, 
| and find ourselves on the edge of a deep ravine, to the north 
of which rises, high above us, the lofty pyramid. Figures 
of captives bearing objects of tridute—ear-rings, bracelets, 
and monkeys—miay be seen on walls near this ravine; and 
two enormous bulls, and two winged figures, above fourteen 
feet high, are lying on its verv edge. 
tion, beyond the brief notices of Benjamin of Tudela and ‘* As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we must 
Abulfeda, until Niebuhr saw it and described its mounds | return to the yellow bulls. Passing through the entrance 

formed by them, we enter a large chamber surrounded by 
| eagle headed figures. At one end of it is a doorway guard- 
he obtained a few square sun-dried bricks with inscriptions, | ed by two priests or divinities, and in the centre another por- 
tal with winged bulls. Whichever way we turn, we find 
ourselves in the midst of a nest of rooms; and without an 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the place, we should 
soon loose ourselves in this labyrinth. The accumulated 
rubbish being generally left in the centre of the chambers, 
We make the following extract from Mr. Layard’s de- | the whole excavation consists of a number of narrow pas- 
sages, panelled on one side with slabs of alabaster, and shut 
in on the other bya high wall of earth, half buried, in which 

‘We descend about twenty feet, and suddenly find our- | may here and there be seen a broken vase, or a brick paint- 
selves between a pair of colossal lions, winged and human- | ed with brilliant colors. We may wander through these 

wled, forming a portal. I have already described my | galleries fur an hour or two, examining the marvellous sculp- 
feelings when gazing for the first time on these majestic fig- tures, or the numerous inscriptions that surround us. Here 
ures. Those of the reader would probably be the same, par- | we meet long rows of kings, attended by their eunuchs and 
ucularly if accompanied by the reflection, that before those priests—there lines of winged figures, carrying fir-cones and 
wonderful forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of the prophets | religious embiems, and seemingly in adoration betore the 
stood, and Sennacherib bowed: that even the patriarch | mystic tree. Other entrances, formed by winged lions and 
Abraham himself may possibly have looked upon them, bulls, lead us into new chambers. In every one of them 

‘*In the subterraneous labyrinth which we have reached, | are fresh objects of curiosity and surprise. At length, wea- 
all is bustle and confusion. Arabs are running abvut in ried, we issue from the buried edifice by a trench on the op- 
different direetions ; some bearing baskets filled with earth, | posite side to that by which we entered, and find ourselves 
others carrying the water-jars to their companions. The | again upon the naked platform. We look around in vain 
Chaldeans of Tivari, in their striped dresses and curious | for any traces of the wonderful remains we have just seen, 
conical caps, are digging with picks into the tenacious earth, | and are half inclined to believe that we have dreamed a 
raising a dense cloud of fine dust at every stroke. The wild | dream, or have been listening to some tale of Eastern ro- 
strains of Kurdish music may be heard occasionally issuing | mance. 
rom some distant part of the ruins; and if they are caught | ‘*In the centre of the mound [at Nimronud,}’ 
by the parties at work. the Arabs join their voices in chorus, | Layard, **T had in vain endeavored to find traces of build 
raise the war ery, and labor with renewed energy. Leaving | ing. Except the obelisk, two winged figures, and a few 

' 


an unknown antiquity. When the ten thousand Greeks 


connexion with it, Xenophon, their leader and historian, 


{not the name of Nineveh; 


on its site; though it appears again in later Greek and Ro- 


man writers. Even at that time the widely extended walls 


and ramparts of Nineveh had perished ; and mounds cover- 
ing magnificent palaces alone remained at the extremities of 
the ancient city, or in its vicinity, much as atthe present 


cay 


* Of the site of Nineveh there is scarcely a further men- | 


nearly a century ago. In 1820 Mr. Rich visited the spot ; 


and some other slight remains ; and we can all remember 


the profound impression made upon the public mind even 


by these cursory memorials of Nineveh and Babylon.’’ 


scription of his excavations at Nimrod: 











_ 


says Mr. 


behind us a small chamber, in which the sculptures are dis- | fragments of yellow limestone, which appeared to have 
tinguished by a want of finish in the execution, and con- | formed part of a gigantic bull or lion, no remains of sculp 
siderable rudeness in the design of the ornaments, we issue | ture had yet been discovered. On exca ating to the south, 
from between the winged lions, and enter the remains of the | I found a well-formed tomb, built of bricks. and covered 
principal hall. On both sides of us are sculptured gigantic | with a slab of alabaster. It was about five feet in length, 
winged figures ; some with the heads of eagles, others en- | and scarcely more than eighteen inches in breadth in the in- 
tirely human, and carrying mysterious symbols in their | terior. On removing the lid, parts of a skeleton were ex- 
ang To the left is another portal, also formed by winged | posed to view ; the skull and some of the larger bones were 
Hons. One of them has, however, fallen across the entrance, | still entire: but on an attempt being made to move them, 
and there is just room torreep beneath it. Beyond this por- | they crumbled into dust. With them were three earthen 
‘sé a winged figure, and two slabs with bas-reliefs; but | vessels. A vase of reddish clay, with a long, narrow neck, 
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stood in a dish of such delicate fabric, that I had great diffi 
culty in removing it entire. Over the mouth of the vase 
was placed a bow! or cup, also, of red clay. This pottery | 
appears to have stood near the right shoulder of the body.— 
In the dust which had aecumulated round the skeleton, 


were found beads and smal]! ornaments belonging to a neck- 
lace. The beads are of opaque-colored glass, agate, corne- 
lian, and amethyst. A small croaching lion of lapis-lazuli, 
pierced on the back, had been attached to the end of the | 
necklace. The vases and ornaments are Egyptian in their 
character, being identical with similar remains found in the 

















| tombs of Egypt, and preserved in collections rf) 


| of silver, and a pin for the hair, were also d 


c 


from that country. With the beads was a ey! » 
which is represented the king in his chariot, huntins 
| wild bull, as in the bas-relief irom the north-we eens 
The surface of the cylinder has been so muel he 


injured, that it is difficult to distinguish the fieyres , 
A copper ornament resembling a modern seal, two branci., 
Liscovercy 


carefully collected and preserved these interesting ; ’ 


> 


[ 


which seemed to prove that the body had been tha; [; 
hat of a 


female. 
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‘On digging beyond this tomb, [ found a second, simi- | mirrors, spoons, beads, and ornaments. Some of them were 


larly constructed, and of the same size. In it were two vases 
of highly-glazed green pottery, elegant in shape, and in per- 
fect preservation. Near them was a copper mirror and a 
copper lustral spoon, all Egyptian in form. 

** Many other tombs were opened, containing vases, plates, 


built of baked bricks, carefully joined, but without mortar 
others were formed by large earthen sarcophagi, covere 
with an entire alabaster slab, similar to those discove 

in the south-east corner of the mound, and already ce 
seribed. 








































































“Havin 


the t nbs, [ re 


ioved them, and dug deeper into the mound, 
srised to find, about jive. 1 t . 
Wa is of unl iked bricks could stall 


feet heneath them, the re 





ve slabs with which they had been cased 
their places, being scatt li about without 

et ‘and iving mostly with their faces on the tlooring ot 
“s Upon them were both sculptures and inserip 


yied bricks . 
Slab su eded to s'ab; ard wuen [ had removed 
: « twenty tombs, and cle ared away the earth from a 

ese 77 P } - io. S ’ 
s e about fifty feet square, the ruins which had been thus 
ered presented a very singular appeatance, Above 

om hd ' 

undred slabs were expesed to view, packed in rows, 
avainst the other, as slabs in a stone cutters yar 1, or as 
eaves of eantiec book. Every slab was sculptured ; 





r series, according to the 





and as they were placed in a reg 

on them, it was evident that they had been 

» the order in which they steod, from their onginal 

s neainst the walls of sun-dried brick, and had been 

] und preparatory to their removal elsewhere. That 
wae not thus arranged before being used in the buil 
ar which they had been originally sculptured, was evi 
dent from the fact, proved beyond a doubt by repeated ob 

ns carved their slabs after, and 


i. Subjects were continued on 


servation, that the Assyria 
t before, they were pla 
ining slabs, figures and chariots being divided in the 





centre. r rere were pla ‘eS for the tron brackets, or dove 
tails. Thev had evidently been once filled, for I could still 


trace marks and stains left by the metal. To the south ot 


gigantic figures, similar to tlose 


nire bulls were two 
diseatered to the north. 


1e ce 





“ These sculptures resembled in many respects some of the 


bas-reliefs found in the south west palace, in which the | 


sculptured face of the slab was turned. it will be remember 


ed, towards the walls of unbaked bricks. It appeared, 
therefore, that the centre bnilding had been destroyed to 
supply materials for the construction of this edifice. But 
here were tombs over the ruins. The edifice had perished ; 
and in the earth and rubbish accumulating above its remains, 
a people, whose funeral vases and ornaments were identical 
in form and material with those found in the catacombs of 
Egypt, had buried their dead. What race, then, oceupied 
the country after the destruction of the Assvrian palaces ? 
At what period were these tombs made? What antiquity 
did their presence assign to the buildings beneath them 

These are questions which [am yet unable to answer, and 
which must be left undecided until the origin and age of the 
contents of the tombs can be satisfactorily determined.’’ 


Hints on Public Architecture, containing, among other 
Iilustrations, Views and Plans of the Smithsonian In 
stitution ;: together with an Appendix relatire to Build 
ing Materials. Prepared, on behalf of the Building 
Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, by Robert 
Dale Owen, Chairman of the Committee. Containing 
one hundred and thirteen engravings. New York: Geo. 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1849. 


We have been permitted by the publishers of this very 


beautiful work to make an extract from its pages in advance 


of its publication, which will serve to show the style in which | has issued from the American press. 


= earefu lv colle ted and pa ked the contents of 
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the text is written. It will be seen that Mr. Owen is a ver- 
itable Goth in his admiration of the so-called Gothic style 
of architecture, in which, we must confess, we have but 
little sympathy. The Gothic has had its day; it was once 
the expression of an earnest but rude nature seeking to develope 
its aspirations of the beautiful in external forms. But, at 
the present day, Gothic architecture is a sham and a deceit ; 
a plece of cost y and solemn frippery, without sincerity or 


devotion. But we will allow Mr. Owen to say his say 








** A little habit not only reconciles the eye to the irregular 
variety of Gothic, but causes it to be sought for and esteem- 
ed far beyond the rigidly formal, Even in street archite 
ture, its effects are happy and striking. Take an example 
from the ancient provincial city of Bourges, t same in 
which the celebrated Conde spent his early schoo! days : the 
mansion of Jacques Cwur, on the old Gothic balustrade, of 
wiich, as a modern essayist has suggested, the grea iptain 

| may have read, and adopted as his own, the inspiring motto. 
‘A vaillants Ceurs, rien impossible.’ 
** Bat it is not the attractive exterior, striking as it is: not 
the picturesque beauty, which characterizes alike its boldest 
Outlines and its most delicate details; nor vet th | oral 
| effects, varving with ry changeful aspect, which the rich 
| Variety of its irregular masses successively present; it not 
| these, which chiefly inflaence my preference for arch archi 
|} tectare. That preierence is main!y founded on considera 

lions more prosate and practical, ‘That same picturesque 





Irreguiarity which pleases the eye and charms the taney. is 








an important feature in an a itecture that is to satisly 
modern wants. The flexibility which the Norman and 
Gothic manners possess; the facility with which they as 
sume whatever external forms may be suggested hy int r 
purpose ; the easy freedom with which they lend thems 

as occasion arises, to amendment or addition a hese 
essentia! conditions, iu an architecture that is to cure last 
ing favor amor vy us all these are essential characteristics in 
an architecture that is to attain, in our utilitarian age and in 
our matter-of-fact country, to the character of national, 

** For the minor irregularities of enrichment w h char 
acterize the arch architecture of the middle ages, as the end 
less variety of detail olten presel ted by a series of covl. s, or 
capitals, or bosses, having the same general shape and size 
and appearance at a distance, and of which the variations 
are deiccted only by closer inspection, there is not the same 
substantial reason to be offered. Yet these encroachments 
on the settled uniformity of classical examples. give, Lthink, 
to the arch manner, addtional interest and attraction. If, 
at Athens in the days of her splendor, we had visited that 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, upon which generation after 
generation had expended labor and treasure, belore it stoud, 
at last, the sumptuous monument of art it was, Its fi as 
pect must have seemed to us impressive and imposing in the 
highest degree. Yet, after we had inspected one of the flated 
shafts, of which a hundred and twenty-four rose from is 
marble stylobate; after we examined one ol t rich 
capitals that crowned that forest of columns; we had in 

| spected and examined them all Each of these magnificent 


capitals, even down to the minutest line of an acanthus 


leaf or the slightest curve of a volute, was a copy, exact 


oes , 
unvarying, scrupulously reproduced, of its neigh’ And 
so of the next, and the next, and the next, thronghont ail 

| that gorgeous peristyle. A hundred and twenty-four times 
the same identical conception was repeated 
** Not thus is it that nature labors. No leaf in the forest 


that is a servile copy of its tellow And though man, in his 





works, can never attain her infinite variety, he need not. at 
vast pains and cest, task his ingenuity to depart s widely 
as possible, from her example ls it less tautology.’ asks a 


modern writer, ‘to describe a thing over and over again with 








lines, than it is with words?’ The remark was applied to 
painting ; but has it not its application to architecture also ? 
‘* Other considerations recommend this schoo! of a 2 
ture for public edifices. Its economy, in mats sand in 
workmanship; the facilities it affords, beyond e temple 
model, for warming and ventilating ; and, yet more especial 


ly, the advantages it possesses over older styles, whether 
Grecian or Roman, in its system of fenestration 


The work is ‘‘ got up’’ in a style to correspond with the 
other publication of the Smithsonian Institute, but in respect 


to the artistic merit of the illustrations it is mach superior to 
them, and, excepting the lithographs, which are but indif- 


ferently executed, the volume is one of the handsomest that 
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History of England. From the Peace of Utrecht to the 


Macaalay’s History of England, which covers very nearly 
the ground occupied by Lord Mahon, will not be likely to 
most able work. The style of Lord Mahon is not so seduc- 
tive as that of Macaulay,and is not so likely to render the his- 
tory a favorite book with novel readers, but it has a calm 


and impressive dignity that will render his work more read- | 


able with a class of grave literary students. We regret hav- 


ing received this book at so late an hour that we have no 
more space left than just enough to acknowledge its receipt, 
and to bestow a word of praise upon the very handsome 
But 
a work which has been so often and extensively praised by 


manner in which it has been got up by the publishers. 


the English press, ought, by this time, to be sufficiently well 
known to pass into circulation without further notice. 


By Sir E. Bulwer 
1849. 


The Caztons; a Family Picture. 
Lytton. Harper and Brothers. 


Tue Messrs. Harper have published the first volume of | 
this philosophical novel, which attracted the attention of the 
literary world even before it was known to be the work of 
Bulwer, as it appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine. The first chapters bear a palpable resemblance to 

Tristam Shandy, without containing anything of the witty 

obscenity of that eccentric work ; but, as the story advances, 

the likeness disappears, and the Shandean family are for- 
gotten. Certainly no two writers have so little in common 
as Bulwer and Sterne, and it would be impossible for the 
author of The Caxtons to imitate successfully the author of 

Tristam Shandy. 

Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, First President of France. 
Biographical and Personal Sketches, including a visit to 
the Prince at the Castleof Ham. By Henry Wikoff. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1849. 


There is not much novelty in this lively little volume to 
recommend it, but it contains a great deal of personal gossip 
and not a little valuable political information, which would 
The 


author's egotism is rather prominent but by no means offen- 


appear to advantage in a book of greater pretensions. 


sive, he is very chatty, intelligent and communicative, and 





as he tells us a good many amusing things about a man who 


has been unexpectedly raised to the post of executive of the 


first French Republic, he will be listened to with interest. 

The book is printed in the elegant style which distinguishes 

all the publications of Mr, Putnam, and is illustrated witha 

portrait. 

The Midnight Sun. Translated from the Swedish of 
Frederika Bremer by Mary Howitt. Harper and Bro 
thers. New York. 1849. 

We were surprised at seeing in the Christian Remem- 


brancer, a literary and religious periodical of a high charac- 
ter, a remark to the effect that Miss Bremer manifested an 
utter lack of religious principles in her novels. To our own 
perceptions the domestic tales of the Swedish novelist are full 


of the tenderest and most impressive religions sentiments, It is 


true that she does not inculcate any particular form of the- 
ology as has been done by Hannah More, Mrs. Sherwood 
and Mrs. Ellis, but, like Miss Edgeworth, her writings 


abound in evidences of a religious enthusiasm which makes 


itself felt by her readers. The Midnight Sun contains an 
introductory chapter on the early history of Sweden, with a 
glance at her illustrious men and women, that will not be 


the least interesting part of this very delightful novel. i 





Holden's 


lessen the interest which historical students will feel in this | 





Review. 


The California and Oregon Trail. By Francist Parkmay, 


Peace of Paris. By Lord Mahon. Fdited by Henry Jr. New York: Putnam. 1849. 
Reed. 2 vols., octavo. Appleton & Co. New York. 1049. | 

.| This is one of the most elegant volames t , 
Tux unusual excitement created by the appearance of € that has recently 


been issued from the American press, and, apart from t 
118 


liveiy sketches of Rocky Mountain Life which jy contains 
—) 


as claims g "y rr ! > F » me P 
has claims to attention from the merit of its illustra ions, 
which are but two in number, but they are of great beantr 
They are the finest specimens of wood engravings that wa 
have seen, and are printed in two tints. 
by Child 


: +. TT, ™ 
head of our artists. The California and Oregon Trail con 


They are engraved 
s from drawings by Darley, who now stancis at + 


1e 


tains a good many piciuresque and amusing sketches of w; 


! 
adventure in the far West, but the author did not go so “s 
as California and Oregon, although he travelled in the trail 
of the caravans that proceed there. 

Irving’s Works. Putnam's Edition. 

We are indebted to Mr. Putnam for two more volumes 
of his very elegant edition of the Works of Washington I;- 
ving, being the third volume of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus and his Companions, and The Tales of a Trave} 
ler. The other volumes will be issued in due course, and 
the Life of Mohammed, we understand, will be ready in the 
fall. 
edition of the poems of Rev. Ralph Hoyt, under the title 


Mr. Putnam has recently published a very elegant 
of 
‘Sketches of Life and Landscape,’’ a title peculiarly ex- 


pressive of the qualities of the poems. 


History of Queen Elizabeth. 
and Brothers. 1849. 


By Jacob Abbott. Harper 


Tuts is another of the popularly written histories which 
Mr. Abbott has published within the past year. They are 
prettily illustrated and of a form and style admirably caleu- 
lated for juvenile readers, and the use of schools. 

The Messrs. Harper have also issued the 5th and 6th num- 


bers of their new illustrated edition of Franklin’s Life, and 


| a cheap edition of Macaulay’s popular history, in which the 


English orthography is preserved. 


The Gold Mines of Gila. By C. W. Webber. New York: 
Dewitt and Davenport, 2 vols. 


~ 


TuHEse& are two very pieasant and lively volumes of ad- 


|} ventures in Texas, forming a supplement to the author's 


work called Old Hicks the Guide. Mr. Webber intends 


| forming an ex; edition to the Gila, for the purpose of dis 


covering the gold mines supposed to lie in the vicinity of that 


river. The following brief preface will, perhaps, best ex- 


plain the author’s design : 


‘* When a man is in earnest he never has time to make 
many * Prefatory Remarks.’ I wish it to be perfectly un- 
derstood that I am in earnest in this book ; and furthermore, 
that to the best of my knowledge, every syllable of it, bear- 
ing directly or indirectly (of which last there is a great deal 
upon the general subject, is true, diterally. It will be per- 
ceived that as a narrator, [ have spoken through much of 
the way strictly from the stand-point of personal experience 
—which I give for what it is worth exactly—in connexion 
with all the Antiquarian, Legendary, and Official informa- 
tion that I have been e to collect from every quarter; and 
which bears in any way upon our curious subject. [ must 
be indulged in telling my story after my own fashion 
if I have chosen to mix it up with a great many other things 
relating to the wild, stern life in Texas, and to my own ail- 
ventures—why you are not obliged to read of them—that’s 
all! The most important material is collected in the last 


ab 


and 


of the book, where those who are in a hurry can look for it. 


[ put it forward without more words as the basis of the 
‘Centralia Exploring Expedition to California, via the val- 
leys of the Pecos, the Gila, and Colorado of the West.’ ”’ 


fac. that in all parts of the earth, save in the tropics where 
there isno change of seasons, boys fly kites in the spring, 
but never in the fall, thus showing that they obey the uni- 
versal law of aspiration, of looking upwards, at this carnival 
time of the year. 
young maids are cautioned not to go out of doors in the 
month of May, lest their tender hearts yield to the influ- 
ence of the season ; but May is not, in our northern States, 
a month for out-door dalliances; the flowers of this month 
ure all pale, yellow, white and blue, the earth is too damp 
and uncomfortable for star-light or moon-light walks ; it is 
not until June that the warm and melting influences of the 
season fairly begins, when roses are plenty and the fields are 
brightened by blossoms of red. June is the month of 


months in the New England States; Lowell the poet says, 


The same poet has recently published, in the Anti Slavery 
Standard, a-delightfal poem ona day in June, which deserves 
a place by the side of the L’ Allegro of Milton, and as few 
of our readers have, probably, seen it, we will copy it for 
their gratification ; and if any should have read it before, 
they will not be displeased at an opportunity to read it 
again : 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


upand 


mellow 


spring 


joyous, 


it is a 


“* Thereis nothing so bright as a day in June.’ 


A DAY IN JUNE. 


Snap, chord of manhood's tenser strain ! 
To-day I will be a boy again ; 
The mind’s pursuing element, 
Like a bow slackened and unbent, 
In some dark corner shall be leant ; 
The robin sings, as of old, from the limb, 
The cat-bird croons in the lilac-bush, 
Through the dim arbor, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the hermit-thrush, 
The withered leaves keep dumb for him; 


it all the elements 
of delight which 
the imagination 


loves to treasure 


to weave into 
their verses. Sum- 
mer is warm and 


lazy, autumn is 


winter is cold and 
melancholy, but 


and invigorating. 
Everything in na- 
ture bursts out 
with new life in 
the spring, it is 
the leap season ; 
the time for aspi- 
ration, when the 
instincts of all or- 
ganic matter seem 
to have an up- 
ward tendency ; 


In one of the papers of the Spectator 


PRING weather | 
has brought with 


poets love 


and hazy, 


is bright, 
cheering 


singular 











, 





The irreverent buccaneering bee 

Hath stormed and rifled the nunnery 

Of the lily, and scattered the sacred floor 
With haste-dropt gold from shrine to door ; 
There, as of yore, 

The rich, milk-tinging buttercup 

Its tiny polished urn holds up, 

Filled with ripe summer to the edge, 

The sun in his own wine to pledge ; 
And our tall elm, this hundredth year 
Doge of our leafy Venice here, 

Who, with an annual ring, doth wed 
The blue Adriatic overhead, 
Shadows with his palatial mass 

The deep canals of flowing grass, 
Where glow the dandelions sparse 


For shadows of Italian stars. 


O, unestranged birds and bees! 
O, face of nature always true! 
QO, never unsympathising trees ! 

O, never-rejecting roof of blue, 

Whose rash disherison never falls 

On us unthinking prodigals, 

Yet who convictest all our ill, 

So grand and unappeasable ! 

Methinks my heart from each of these 
Plucks part of childhood back again, 
Long there imprisoned, as the breeze 
Doth every hidden odor seize 

Of wood and water, hill and plain ; 
And I will store the secret wise 

For days less generously bright, 

As Cereus hoards from noontide skies 
The fiery forces to bloom at night. 

In this June cell will I abide, 
Warmwoven through the livelong year; 
Into this inlet will I glide, 

Sandzoned and paved with pebbly cheer, 
When the heart is at its deadlow tide 


And the weedy, perilous shoals appear. 


The good old time, close hidden here, 
Persists, a loval cavalier, 
While Roundheads prime, with point of fox, 
Probe wainscot-chink and empty box ; 
Here no hoarse voiced iconoclast 
Insults thy statues, royal Past ; 
Myself too prone the axe to wield, 
I touch the silver side of the shield 
With lance reversed, and challenge peace, 


A willing convert of the trees. 


Upon these elm-arched solitudes 
No ham of neighbor toil intrudes ; 
The only hammer that I hear 
Is wielded by the woodpecker, 
The single noise calling his 
In all our leafied Sybaris ; 

The perfect peace of this Jane sky, 
Makes earth one closet of devotion, 
One sweet and solemn privacy ; 
Ah, sure not long, too happy lot, 
This paper-nautilus calm can find 
Upon our treacherous summer ocean. 
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To ip ics of 


How chanced it that so long T tost 
A ecable’s length from this rich coast, 
With foolish anchors hugging close 
The beckoning weeds and lazy ooze, 
Nor had he wit to w reck before 
Upon this fortunate island’s shore 
Whither the current of the sea 


With wider drift persuaded me? 


Oh, might we but of such rare days 
Build up the spirit’s dwelling-place, 
A temple of so Parian stone 
Would brook a marble god alone, 
_The statue of a perfect life ; 
Far shrined from earth’s bestaining strife! 
Alas! though such felicity 
In our vext world here may not be, 
Yet, as sometimes the peasant’s hut 
Shows stones which nice forethought cut 
With text inspired, or mystic sign 
Of the Eternal and Divine. 
Torn from the consecration deep 
Of some fallen nunnery’s mossy sleep, 
So, from the ruins of this day 
Crumbling in golden dust away, 
The soul one gracious block may draw, 
Carved with some fragment of the law, 
Which, set in life’s uneven wall, 
Old benedictions may recall, 
And lure some nunlike thoughts to take 


Their dwelling here for memory’s sake. 


Such poetry as this is not found floating about in the 
weekly papers, and when it is found we feel bound 
to appropriate it for the behoof of our readers. The 
paper from which we extract this choice morceau often con- 
tains similar things, and an amount of good writing and 


literary criticisms’ that we should look for in vain in any 


other weekly periodical published in the country. Unfor- | 





tunately, however, forthe interests of this paper, the politics 
and designs of the work are such that its circulation is limi- 
ted to that proscribed class who are called abolitionists, and 
even among abolitionists it is proscribed by all but the Simon 
Pures of the party. The editor of the paper, Mr. Gay, like 
the majority of his assistants, is a gentleman of good educa- 
tion, of cultivated tastes and a refined intellect, who is wil- 
ling to abandon the profitable and honorable pursuits which 
are open to men of his character, and in which he would be 
sure of success, to serve what he honestly believes to be the 
great canse of humanity. Let men differ as they may re- 
specting the wisdom of such philanthropists as Mr, Gay, no 
one can call in question their high-hearted honesty and sin- 


cere devotion to Truth, 


A Derence or THE Purtrans.—The embodiment of a 
Puritan, in the popular belief, is a crabbed, sour-visaged, 
bard-headed, disputatious theologian, who whines out his 
words, hates everything that is sunshiny, generous and agree- 


able, and greatly affects short hair, old-fashioned clothes and 


plain diet. Dr. Bacon, the editor of the Day-Book, who is | 


himself a descendant from a Puritan stock, has written a 


vigorous and vehement defence of the Puritans, from which | 


we copy the following passages, which are certainly as full 
of truth and correct feeling as they are of indignant earnest- 
ness. These remarks were called out by the representation 
of the beautiful opera of the Puritan at the Itailan Opera 


House. Astor Place. Dr. Bacon, we believe, is a brother 


of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven: 








the Month. 





} 


‘** The Puritans’ were sober and earnest men: by: 


. . ey 
were not austere and sour men, though romancers ja 
lighted to represent them as such; and it is hard to 
whether novelists and poets whose trade it he = ' 





or priests and prea hers (who o ght to find it de 
tell the truth whether tor or against themselves have wn oo 
belied them, Cromwell was a patron of art; and so wer 
his chosen associates. Whether his secretary—the ayt} 
*Comus,’ ‘ 11 Penseroso,’ and other ‘ fugitive pieces,’ , 
yet wholly forgotten—erer was an enemy of the drama 


of musie—let his most discerning readers deci 





‘ 
Cromwell and his secretary were pure Puritans * of the Sines 
straitest sect’—as no ecclesiastical historian will deny. ¢ 
all the arts that please, without corrupting or demoralizing 
influences or consequences, there were both alike cultiyaty,. 
and factors. They were ‘ wise as serpents’ in this: 4 
who can name the Puritan of that age that was * otherw je? 
‘* The author of ‘ Comus’ drew his deepest human ins 

tion from those Italian sources at which his poetic yoy 

‘drew its first and sweetest nurture.’ Who, that has 
| lowed John Milton through his early studies and travels, ea 
doubt the influence of pure Italian poetry and music 

his delicately impressible mind? Imagine his disevst- 


rift 


$ 


na 


being informed, by some one of rare prophetic } 
a late sequent age, his religions faith and exemplary practive 
would be deemed incompatible with the cultivation of 4 
rational taste, and admiration for those treasures of art {; N 
which his eye (until it was ditteradly blinded by political 
controversy,) and ear (when it was his sole faculty for + 

perception of beauty in art,) had furnished to him his high 
est perceptions of physical perfection! If he had been con 

pletely assured that his religious faith, or abhorrence of yn- 
meaning forms and * vain repetitions,’ was in direct confij t 
with lis love of dramatic music—he would have been strong- 
ly tempted to ‘turn Episcopalian.’ He would have beep 
fully justified in doing so, if he could have believed thar 
none of those professing all his faith, and, claiming to be of 
his sect, would consider it ‘ consistent with their profession,’ 
to witness a performance of his opera at an Italian Opera- 
house, or of any similar music anywhere but in a Congrega- 
tional ‘ Tabernacle.’ is 

‘If the true Puritans, of 1620-60, had known that their 
descendants (or those claiming to be such,) were to be so 
| much purer than they, (such * Puritani purissimi,’ )—they 
would have been likely to ‘ take the back-track,’ and would 
have quietly ‘conformed’ to the Anglican branch of the 
Romish sect, instead of running away into ‘a howling wil 
derness,’ to obtain ‘ freedom to worship God,’ and freedom 
from humbug of every kind. It must be confessed, tiat they 
lived and suffered to very little good purpose, in making a 
place for a spurious posterity, with no substantial resen 
| blance to them, their boasted ancestry. They would have 
been sadly loth to ‘ father’ (by anticipation) a professedly, 
exclusively Puritan generation with so little resemblance to 
| them, or sympathy with them, that no contemporaneous eve 
could distinguish these Yankee Puritans of the nineteenth 
centary from the mulish offspring of some ‘ crossing of the 
breed’ between the Quakers of that century and the Metho- 
dists of the next, (without the martyr-like spirit of George 
Fox, or the pure devotion of Fletcher, of Madely, and Whit 
field,)—with a ‘slight sprinkle’ of the Scotch Presb,terian, 
and an all-pervading infusion of the Jew, in his most in- 
tensely developed characteristics ; whether of the Pharisee 
| of old, or the money-changers in the ancient Temple, or in 
the modern Wall street. 

‘*In personal ornaments and dress, and in all the exterior 
graces of lite, they were above the narrow vulgar formalism 
which embodies religion in the cut of the hair or coat. So 
their portraits show. 

**In serious trath, they are represented with far greater 
historicai accuracy, in externals, by Taffanelli, Novelli and 
Borghese, at the Opera-house, than by any of the absurd 
people who attempt to persona'e ‘ / Puritan,’ or speak for 
“the Puritans,’ in real life. And Bellini’s music with the 
accompanying Jibretto, (barring some Italian freedoms in 
| the light use of ‘O Dio!’ ‘O Ciel!’ and the like,) mue! 

better represents them, than the malignant fictions of the 
| prejudiced Walter Scott—to saying nothing of the avowed 
| caricature of Butler’s immortal burlesque.’’ 





e 


Mate anp Femate.—A Reviewer of Mrs. Heman’s, 
| in Blackwood’s Magazine, who holds that woman in the 
| field of thought may do all that man can, thus draws the 
line between the sexes as they are: 


‘* There may be less tendency to ratiocination in woman ; 
| there is certainly more of feeling, a quicker and more sensi 
| tive nature. One sees thig especially in children. Mark 
{them in their play-hours, in their holiday freedom, when 











Topics of 


® to themselves to find matter of enjoyment— 








the va +} r ‘ 

» pleasure does the girl evidently derive from 

" sl or living thing that comes before it than the 
“wee W +) in instance ol - aimost as we w rite. 
1 a group of children On the beach. The little girtis 
. — rt s as sue lOOKSs al the Spa kling Waves that 
ng to her feet 7 she shouts, She leaps, she her 

, : ypwards the then spings back as they ap 
: tee al shtened and half pleased —she knows not how 
: on fl ight at this great playfellow she has found, 
Mean w the voy, her brother, does noth ng but throw 
anes at it—of that he seems never wearied, I he beach is 
+ armory to him, and he pelts the graceful waves re- 

. ty. What is their grace to him? So, too, in an 
ind scene, a garden or a law n, we have often noticed 
hat exquisite pleasure a little girl will feel, as she watches 
ecoarrow alight near her upon the ground, in search of 
vhs or other food. Her little frame quite thrills as this 

" ies e piece of life comes hopping and pecking about 


She loads it, but with suppressed voice, with all the 


endearing epithets her vocabulary supplies. She is evidently 
sed that they are so few; she makes up by their 
t repetition She absolutely doves the little creature, 
wits all whose movements she seems to have the keenest 
sympanny 

is unfaving stone, or he flings his hat atit. Unfailing, 
fortunately, the stone is not; for if his skill as a marksman 
rosnonded to his destructive zeal, there is nothing that a stone 
would kill that would be left alive, or that a stone would 
break that would be left whole. A mere blind animal-ac- 
tivity seems, at that very interesting age, to distinguish the 
futare lord of the creation. 


At an after period of life, when thought has educated 
the vouth into feeling, the picture is often entirely reversed. 
Then, unless the man be bred up a mere pleasure-hunter, 
seeking what he calls amusement in town or country, the 
suoerior education he has received makes him the more feel- 
ing. the more imaginative, because the more reflective of the 
two. That brother who once shocked his litle sister bv his 


stavid and crael amusements, now looks with something | 


like contempt at the frivolous tastes and oceupations—at the 
system of poor artificial enjoyments—to which that sister has 
betaken herself. Now, if they are at the sea-side together, 
it is he who finds companionship in the waves, who finds 
thought grow more expanded, freer and bolder, in the pres- 
ence of the boundless ovean. She, too, doats upon the sea, 
and sits down beside it—to read her novel. Now, if they 
ride or walk through the country together, it is his eve that 
sees the bird upon the bough—hers is on the distant dust 
that some equipage is making.’’ 


Amone the many anniversary exhibitions and meetings 
of the Spring, in New York, there is none that creates a 
greater degree of interest among all classes of educated peo- 
ple than the exhibition of the National Academy of Design. 


It usually commences on the first of April and continues 


open until the 4th of July, during which, notwithstanding | 


that it is held in the fourth story of a tall building, it is visit- 
e! by crowds of all classes. For many years the exhibition 
has contained about 400 works of art, the greater part of 
which are oil paintings, and a large proportion of these are 
portraits. The exhibition of this year is not so extensive, 
nor equal in point of merit to some of the preceding years, 
wing to the fact of the Art-Union having opened a rival 
exhibition of pictures at their free gallery. Among the 
paintings at the Academy this year is one of a strange and 


startling character, to which a peculiar interest attaches 


from the melancholy circumstance in which it was pro- 


duced. Itis the work of Charles Deas, a young artist of 
superior talents, whose pictures of Western life and manners 
a few years since attracted the attention of artists and the 
lovers of art. Among his pictures was ‘‘ Long Jake,’’ the 
portrait of a Western hunter on horseback, which has been 


olten engraved and is almost universally known. This pro- 


Mising artist, it may not be generally known, has been an 
inmate of the Insane Asylum at Bloomingdale nearly a year, | 


, . | 
and during his confinement there the picture of which we 


speak was painted. It is a vision of Hell, and no one who 


sees it will doubt its being tne production of an insane mind ; 


Her brother, the boy, he has nothing for it but | 


| American novels, which, to Americans, are pure trash. We 
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no mind to which the realities of the world did not present 
themselves in a distorted and confused shape could have 
conceived such terrific and unearthly forms. It makes the 
blood chill and the brain ache to gaze upon the unnatural 
horrors depicted upon the canvass when it is remembered 

| that they are but the reflections of a diseased mind, which 
carries about with it such dire lM pressions. Some of the coun 
tenances in this wild and terrific picture are fearfully ex- 
pressive of hopeless despair, and it is filled with those dim 

and half-revealed shapes of horror which afflict the feverish 


minds of the insane. The most remarkable thing about the 


work is that it is finished in a style of art that the painter 


has never approached in any of his other works, and for 


beauty of coloring and nicety of touch has rarely been 


equalled. There are no indications of feebleness or indecis 
ion about the strange composition, but every part of it is 
i ’ 
|} made out with the extremest nicetvy and seems to be more 
| 


like a portraiture of still life, than the representation of a 


wild and feverish dream. It is this which makes the paint- 


ing so dreadful to gaze upon, because it shows how fearfully 


impressed the mind of the unfortunate artist must have been 


with the realities of the frightful distortions which he repre- 


sented, The principal figure in the picture is the body of a 


naked youth which is apparently falling into the bottomless 
pit and is clenched by indescribable monsters that are striv- 


ing to pull it in opposite directions; the composition, if it 


may be so called, is altogether indescribable, and we gladly 


| turn from it to the other works of art near by, which are full 


of the sweet and refreshing graces of a healthy mind, and a 


cultivated taste. Among these pictures is a portrait of Mrs. 
Little, the beautiful wife of the famous broker millionaire 


of Wall street, by Ingham. It is one of his loveliest por- 


traits. Among the portraits in the exhibition is one of Dr. 


Chilton, the chemist, by William Page, which, for richness 
of color and dignity of expression, has never been excelled 


by any painter in the United States. Mr. Page is a great 


artist, and his portraits all have that dignity of expression 
which characterizes the portraits of Titian and Van Dyke.. 
ee . SEALSFIELD.—Some eight or ten years since the read- 


ing world in the United States was startled to learn from a 





German Review that there was an American novelist of re- 
markable powers, who had written innumerable volumes, 
descriptive of American society, scenery, manners and poli- 


tics, which not a soul in the United States had ever read or 


even heard of. On making search for the phenomenon it 
was discovered that the unknown author of unknown works 
was a gentleman named Sealsfield, or Seatsfield, who lived 
in Switzerland, and that his writings, although well known 
in Germany, had never been seen or heard of here. The 


curiosity to examine his most wonderful productions was in 


tense, and several of them were hunted up, translated into 


English, published and extensively circulated and read.— 


They were found to be wearisome rigmarole, and Sealsfield 


was pronounced a bore and a humbug without a dissenting 


voice. His pictures of American society showed him to be 


grossly ignorant of the subject, and his characters were found 
| to be all stited caricatures. He had been pretty generally 
forgotten, but some French writer, in the celebrated Paris 
review of de Deux Mondes, has recently unearthed Seals- 
field again and written a long review entitled ‘‘ The Ro- 


mance Writer of the American Democracy,’’ as a review 


of the works of Sealsfield, which have just been published 
at Stuttgard, in 15 volames. The French reviewer manifests 
a perfectly astounding degree of ignorance concerning our 


literary history, and discovers a most marvellous incapacity 


for forming right judgments in his remarks upon Sealsfield’s 


ce 
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,}! 


make the following extracts from this very queer article for 


the amusement of our readers: 
“ But here is a writer who has had the ambition of giving 
The 


muse who has inspired him, is a profound love, a masculine 


to American society this proud knowledge of itself. 


and respectful tenderness for the free institutions of that 
country. His subjects give his writings a great originality. 
Tadd that his mind is full of boldness, and that his imagina- 
tion reaches without effort a real grandeur. His romances 
are more than a living picture of society in the United 


The 


fact, pursues a serious object, and when he confronts the 


States; they have a sort of epic majesty. 
New World with the old European monarchies, it ts to mark 
out the path of his country in the drama of history. Thence 
comes a certain gravity, an austerity, a manly understanding 
of history mingled with his poetical creations. Thence also 
an unbounded faith in the supremacy of America and a 
sincere ardor of proselytism. 

‘* Who is then this poet whose name is to be pronounced 
in France for the first time? Whence that happy and pow- 
erful imagination which suddenly reveals itself by such beau- 
tifal and such unexpected creations? Observe here the 
mingling which every day takes place between the different 
races of men, and see the products of these fruitful alliances. 
I have remarked that this poet has a marvellous sentiment 
of history and that his romances dorrow from the sentiment 
of universal life a sort of epic grandeur, but does it not seem 
as if the condition in which his talent has formed itself may 
have favored this result. Born of German parents, we are 
assured, although his name attests an English origin, M. 


Tne 


country of his heart and his ideas is very certainly America ; 


Sealsfield has two conntries, America and Germany. 


meantime he has not forgotten the country of his fathers, 
and thrown by the chance of birth into the bosom of a so- 
ciety whose grandeur fills him with enthusiasm, it is for his 
other country, for Germany especially, that he has traced 
these poetical pictures of a great people. The devoted citi- 
zen of a democracy, his mind has been incessantly directed 
towards that Germany from whence his ancestors came, and 
to which he is still attached by so many ties. He sends her 


g, what an 


good news. He tells her what sights he is seein 
ideal is every day before him on the republican soil of the 
New World. 


source of inspiration, and does not this original situation ex- 


Is not this, for a masculine mind, a brilliant 


Yes, all these 
fine narratives, some of which, I venture to say, are the 


plain naturally the elevation of his ideas. 


epics of new America, all these admirable recitals were 
In vain 
are they translated with an unprecedented haste, in vain 


written in Germany, in the country of Washington. 


does the American press make them the object of its enthu- 
siastic eulogiums or its passionate criticisms, the author does 
not suffer himself to be diverted by this unheard of success. 
It was for Germany he had written, it was from Germany 
that he patiently awaited his reward. No name on his 
books, nothing which could command attention, nothing to 
protect these messengers from distant countries. The anthor 
had trusted only to the grandeur of that democracy whose 
dramatic history he is recounting. 

‘Thus when these romances made their way, little by 


How were 
imaginations dazzled; how many inquiries with respect to 


little, what astonishment did they produce ? 


this mysterious writer, who, separated fiom his brethren by 
half a world, sent to them across the ocean these living 


author, in | 
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realize this ideal, and we ought not to be astonished + 


at the 
admiration of a young and ardent criticism may hay. ome 
times passed the limits of truth. People were impatient to 
know the name of the poet. Hvpotheses contradicted each 
other every where, some called him Follen, others Rivinys 
the name of Sealsfield was also pronounced, but there y : 


no serious renson to fix on eitherof these. Finally the @, 


| Unknown, thus did all the oritics in their simple ent} usiasn 


if 


designate him, the Great Unknown was put in the rank of 


the supreme masters, he was of the family of Homer ana 


Shakspeare, he was the poet so long expected, the true 


poet 


of the nineteenth century. A German critic of some ee! 


rity, Dr. Alexander Yung, passes this judgment upon } 


| ‘**Many poets have been, up to the present time 


the 


brilliant literary expression of the development of onr ave 


but modern sentiment has now reached its highest and bro 


est, its most elevated and comprehensive form in a writer 
whose works are the epics, not of one nation but of the 
He is unknown, however, unknown asthe fur 


It 


recently that the name of Sealsfield has been pronounced 


world. 


re 


to which the society of to day is tending. is only very 


among us. Itisin him, without any doubt, that the mod 
ern mind has found its grandest form, he rises, in fact, not 
only over the divisions but over the nations who divide the 
earth.’ 

‘Tt is known that seven cities disputed for that poet of the 


primitive ages, who seemed to nnite in himself the most di- 


vers nationalities, and whose songs were a bond between 


Europe and Asia; it is also known that his name was only 


an epithet, and that the perfection of his work was too 


} 


grand to be attributed to a single man. The same p! 


1enoMm 
enon is reproduced to-day. Much more, it is not only cities, 
quarters of the wozld, whole nations dispute for our poet, 
the modern poet par excellence, and it may be that the name 
of Sealsfield conceals from us the true name of this unknown 
glory. Yes, while they are contending, English and Ger 
mans, Americans and Europeans, to know on what land he 
was born, some critics already, by a bold hypothesis, have 
not feared to attribute his works to a school of German wii- 
ters disseminated over the surface of the globe, and to believe 
that these romances of Sealsfield, which have dazzled the 
world, were composed by the Germanides in the same man- 
ner as the Homerides made the poems of Homer. This ex- 
planation (taken only as a symbol) is very exact, at least on 
one side; the Germans, in fact, know best how to appro- 
priate to themselves in an idea! manner the spirit of other 
nations to comprehend it by philosophy, to re-produce it in 
poetry and art. 

‘* Whoever he may be, what strikes us with admiration in 
Sealsfield, as also in Shakspeare, is his omniscience, if I may 
His 


Whether his personages are ugly or grace- 


dare to call itso. He knows every thing. creations 
have a real life. 
ful, disgusting or amiable, terrible or charming, whether he 
treats of nature or man, whether it is the earth, the sea, the 
sky, the dark pioneer of the immense forests, or the rich 
elegant of New York, all his creations are complete, not a 


fibre of life is wanting to them.’’ 


If it is a curiosity of literature to hear an author landed in 
the manner above quoted, who is pronounced unbearable 
where he should be best appreciated, it is no less curious to 
hear a universally lauded author placked of his fine feathers 
of reputation in the manner of which we quote a specimen 
the Massachusetts 


from Theodore Parker’s criticisms, in 





paintings of free society. The enthnsiasm went even far- | 
ther. Germany, for the last fifteen years, has been aspiring | 


! 
to a democratic party. The romances of Sealsfield perfectly | 


Quarterly Review, on Prescott’s Ferdinand and I[sabella.— 
Mr. Parker says of this much Jauded work : 


‘The style of the work is plain, unambitious, and easily 
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_vovehle The language, the figures of speech, the logic, 


» rhetoric are commonplace ; like the judgment of the 


and t! 
ey indicate no originality, and do not bear the 
autho ; J 
np of his character There is a certain mannerism about 
stamp of his chi 3 


the class of well-bred men. His metaphors, which usually 
the man, are commonplace and poor; rarely original 
- beautiful. Here are some examples: To ‘spread like 


to act ‘like desperate gamblers ; 


’ 


to run ‘ like so 
many frightened deer ;’ to extend ‘like an army of locusts ;’ 
to be ‘like a garden.” He calls womankind ‘ the sex ;’ not 


ant or agreeable title. There is a slight tendency 


a very eleg 
to excess in his use of epithets ; sometimes he insinuates an 
pinion which he does not broadly assert, rhetorically un- 


tanding the truth. In his style there is little to attract, 
nothing to repel, nothing even to offend; he is never taw- 
iy seldom extravagant; never ill natured. If he finds an 
author in error, he takes no pleasure in pointing out the 
mistake. Everywhere he displays the marks of a well-bred 


gentleman of letters ; this is more than can be said of the 


reviewer we have allnded to before. After long study of this | 


work, we take leave of the author, with an abiding impres- 
sion of a carefal scholar, diligent and laborious; an amiable 
man, who respects the feelings of his fellows, and would 


pass gently over their failings ; a courteous and accomplish- 


ed gentleman, who, after long toil, has unexpectedly found | 


1 


toil repaid with money and with honors—and wears the 
honors with the same modesty in which they have been 


won.”” 


Tue UnIveRSALITY OF THE EnGLisn Toneus.—It is 
not improbable that ere many centuries elapse the only 
living language will be the English, which is now a kind of 
conglomerate of tongues. The following curious statements 
show how wonderfully the Anglo Saxon language has 
spread during the past century over the whole earth : 


““Furure PREVALENCE oF ovR LaneuaGs.—The his- 
tory of the future is clearly foreshadowed by the prevalence 
of ourrace and language, both at present and in coming 
time. The English is already spoken by a more numerous 
— than any other one language. Look at the ta- 
ye 


ee EE er 
Canada and Northern Provinces........... 2,100,000 
West Indies, Guiana, and Bermuda........ 1,000,000 
Australian Colonies and New Zeland...... 250,000 
Ds ceundheceed ce jiaidbewands awa eccce | §665900,088 
Atrica—C ape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, 

—~] ' ene §  T 


| EE 
The French is spoken by about. veeceee ese «35,000,000 
The German, PARRA 
> ee 


“‘Hindostan is divided into several distinct languages, 
thoagh all derived from a common stock—the Sanscrit. 
"The Chinese are divided into a number of provinces, the 
people of which do not comprehend each other, though their 
written language is the same, and the Mandarin dialect is 
gener ally em joyed by the high officers of government. 
‘From ti iis tabular statement of the present, let us turn 
to the future. We know, by mathematical certainty, that, 
unless some unusaal dispensation of Providence occur, our 
own race in America, in 380 years, will number 240,000,000 ; 
and tl nat there is nothing in human view to prevent their 
peaceable spread through the whole American continent.— 

As the French, Datch, Swedish and Spanish have disap- 
peared as far as the Rio Grande, so all others will vanish as 
far as Cape Horn. 

; ‘ Australia, the Sandwich and other numerous Islands 
of the Pacitic, a landed territory more extensive than the 
whole of Europe, will soon speak no other language than 
our own. There are eight distinct colonies upon New Hol- 
land, New Zealand and Van Dieman’s Land, and the emi- 
gration thither from the British Islands has reached as high 


it is not the mannerism of Mr. Prescott—only of 
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| ‘* Africa spreads out her wide fields, and the colony of the 
Cape ot Good Hope, as fine a country as our globe contains, 
already numbers a quarter of a million of Europeans, and 
the prospect of their extending through the rich territories on 
the north, is almost indefinite—very much in fact like our 
prospects on our own continent. In this connection we 
must not overlook the present and futare emigration to At- 
rica by the blacks of America. These numbers are more 
than eight .nillions! distributed as follows: 


United States—free...............000- «+++ 230,000 
j - icons ences eeesenceent 3,000,000 
EN al ae 2,600,000 
|} Brazil and South America................-- 2,500,000 
} —_—— — 
DB ii citcscasiccscsctel 8, 480,000 
| ** The majority of these speak English. But a few days 


since the public was gratified with a letter from Presideut 
Roberts, of Liberia, written in a highly commendable style, 
| Stating that his now adopted country has been recognized as 
an independent nation by England, France and Prussia,— 
Liberia has already received 100,000 natives of the adjoining 
tribes, under the protection of herlaws. In connection with 
Sierre Leone, it extends 400 miles along the coast. And 
if at this early day colonization to Africa has begun among 
the colored class, how much will the stream enlarge under 
the pressure of the dense population which another century 
will witness in our land. They will be as glad to return to 
their original country as we are now to remove to the West, 
or as Europeans are to cross the Atlantic. 

** Egypt, though nominally free, is fast becoming a British 
dependency— being necewsary as a thoronghfare to India.— 
A numerous English society is collecting at Cairo, and an 
English church ts erected. Although France may extend 
her power over the Barbary States, it is plain, especially in 
| view of the great colony of the Cape of Good Hope, that 
four-fifths of Africa will speak the English language. Ao- 
cording to this calculation the proportion of the whole area 
of the globe over which our language will extend, is the fol 
lowing : 

North and South America—square miles. . ..15,000,000 


Australia and Pacific Islands...... nirhe nea 3.500000 
SE SW ckdieeedéuneataces shbbcneete a . 8,500,000 
(Se eee . «27,000,000 


‘* The earth contains fifty millions tema miles, and by 
the above estimate the English will be used over mach more 
than one-half of it—to say nothing of its prevalence in Ea- 
rope and Asia. In Asia the British possess Hindostan, con- 
taining a million of square miles, and one hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants. They y have large possessions in 
Farther India between Burmah and Siam; they hold most 
of the Peninsula of Malacca; a part of Borneo; an island 
on the coast of China; and Aden in Arabia. The latter 
ruards the entrance to the Red Sea as Gibraltar watches the 
Mediterranean. 

‘** Not only does it seem likely that our language will ex- 
tend over more than half the globe, but over by tar the most 
fertile and productive half. And it is not generally known 
how immensely fruitful are the tropical countries and what 
a numerous population they can support. 

** Belgium has 338 inhabitants to the square mile. Hol- 
land has 222, and exports provisions largely. If this can be 
done in a cold climate, where one-half of the year lives on 
the products of the other half, what may we not expect of 
the rich tropical regions which are fruitful the whole year ? 
Probably the entire landed surface of our globe, when science 
shall be applied to agriculture, and when the principle of or- 
der and industry shall be everywhere prevalent, will support 
on un average 200 to the square mile. This would swell the 
amount of population more than a hundred times greater 
than it now is—and according to these speculations our own 
expressive language wil! daily be spoken by more than one- 
half of the entire number.”’ 


Poverty.—The following concise and telling remarks on 
the dread subject of poverty, which everybody is discassing, 
but few know how to avoid, is from a ‘* Sermon on 


Poverty’’ preached by Theodore Parker, Jr., in Boston. 


**It is no hard thing to reason with reasoning men, and 
be intelligible to the intelligent ; to talk acceptably and 
even movingly to scholars and men wel] read is no hard 
thing if you are but yourself well read and a scholar. But 
to be intelligible to the ignorant, to reason with men who 
reason not, to speak acceptably and movingly with sach 
men—to inspire them with wisdom, with goodness and with 
piety—that is the task only for some man ol rare genius who 





as 19,000 ina single year. 





can stride over the great gull betwixt the thrones of creative 
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rected their thonghts to the reform of this evil, how much 
might be done ina single generation; and in a century— 
what could not they do in a hundred years? What better 


work is there for able men? I wonld have it written on my 
tombstone—‘ This man had but little wit, less fame, yet 
he helped remove the causes of Poverty, making men better 
off and better,’ rather by far than this: ‘ Here lies a great 
man. He had a great place in the world, and great power, 
and great fame—and made nothing of it—leaving the world 
no better for his stay therein, and no man better off.’ 

‘* Afterall the special efforts to remove Poverty—the great 
work is to be done by the general advance of mankind.— 
We shali outgrow this as Cannibalism, bute hery of captives, 
war for plunder, and other Kindred miseries have been out- 
grown. God has general remedies in abundance—bnt rew 
specifics. Something will done by diffusing throughout 
the community principles and habits of economy, industry, 
temperance; by diffusing ideas of justice, sentiments of bro- 
therly love, sentiments and ideas of religion. 1 hope every 
thing from that—the noiseless and steady progress of Cliris- 
tianity ; the snow melts, not by sunlight, or that alone, but 
as the whole air becomes warm. You may in cold weather 
melt away a | before vour own door, but that makes 
little difference till the general temperature rises. Still while 
the air is getting warm you facilitate the process by breaking 
up the obdurate masses of ice and putting them where the 
sun shines with direct and unimpeded light. So must we 
do with Poverty. 

‘It ts only a little that any of us can do—for any thing. 
ll we ean do a little. we can each do something towards 
raising the genera! tone of society ; Ist, 


ani 


be 


ittle 


s 








So doing we raise the moral temperature of the 
next, by help- 


noble life. 
whole world, and just in proportion thereto ; 
ing those who come in our way, nay, 
way to help them. Ia each of these modes, it is our duty 
to work. To a certaim extent each man is his brother's 
Leeper. Of the powers we possess we are but trustees un- 
der Providence, to amswer for the benefit of men, and rencar 
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power and the humble positions of men ignorant, poor and | continually an account of our stew ardship to God, Fast 
forvot! Yet such men th ‘ and here is their work. man can do a little directly to help prune the world of ° 
‘Something can be de w the children of the poor—to —a little in the way of temporizing ei arity, a little " . 
promote the education to find them employment; to | way of remedial justice, so doin: g, he works with God, and 
snatch their little ones from underneath the feet of that grim | God works with him.’’ — 
Poverty It not less than awtul to think while there are 
mo lren born in Boston of Catholic parents than of Is there one person among our twenty-five thousand rea, 
Protestan iat vet more than three-titths thereot die before . Housand Teg 
the sun of their fifth year shines on their luckless heads. I ; €' who did not, when at that tender age when the Jins we 
thank God that thus they die. If there be not wisdom enough begin to lisp words of affectionate meaning. in lyiy sd en 
P . ee there ft cave ti ’ : 5 . 
i ae f ;, pote nates one offi Pow ond T choihe Glad thas at night repeat that infantile prayer—now I lay me down to 
death comes down be'imes, and moist s sickle while his | Sleep? We do not believe there is. If there be one sy 
crop is green. I pity not the miserable babes who tall early | the following remarks, which we extract from a Boston p: 
before that merciftal arm of death Thev are at rest. Pov - ol roe bee ak 9 ~ 
. sininae ‘Caen shone Let the mothers who bear ther per, Whi not be read by him with the interest the rematr r 
rio but weep only for those that are left—left to igno- of our readers will feel in them 
rance, to misery, to t ce, to vices that [ shall not “Ty ¢ abl : = : os 
name ; left to the mercies of the jail, and perhaps the gallows here are pro yably no four ines in the English lang lage 
t ist. Yet Boston is a Christian City—and it is 1800 that are repeated so many times daily as the foll wing ; 
vears since one great son of man came to seek and to save | ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
that which was lost. Il pray the Lord my soul to keep: 
t ** | see not what more can be done directly, and I see not If I should die before I w ake, : 
, why these things should not be done. Still some will suffer { I pray the Lord my soul to take.’ 
; —the idle, the lazy, the prord who will not work—the care- | ‘ . 
less who will voluntarily waste their time, their strength, or | ‘ And it is not only children and youth that repeat ¢] em 
their goods—they must suffer, they ought to suffer. Want | Many whose heads are *silvered over with age,’ } : 
is the only schoolmaster to teach them industry and thrift.— | accustomed to repeat them as their last prayer before closing 
Such as are merely unable who are poor not by their fault | their eyes in sleep, every night since they were taught the ~ 
we do wrong to let them suffer, we do wickedly to leave | in infancy. The late ex President of the United States 
the to perish. The little children who survive—are they | John Quincy Adams, was among that number. <A bis on 
to be left to become Barbarians in the midst of our civiliza } of the Methodist church, in addressing a Sabbath sehoo 
tion ? | told the children that he had been accustomed to say t t 
* Want is not an absolutely needful thing: very needful | little prayer every night since his mother taught it to ' 
for the present distress, to teach us industry, econcmy, thrift | when he was a little bov. 
and its creative arts. There is Nature—the whole material | ‘In conversing recently with a ship master, over seventy 
world—waiting toserve. ‘ What would you have thereof?’ years of age, and who has been for many years a deacon in 
says God. ‘ Pay for it and take it—as you will—only pay | the church, he said that when he followed the seas, and ey 
as you go!’ There are hands to work, heads to think; | before he indulged a hope that he was a Christian, he never 
strong hands, hard heads. God is an economist—he econo- | lay down in his berth at night without saying, with great 
mizes suffering ; there is never too much of it in the world | seriousness, and he thought sincerity, % 
for the purpose it is to serve—though it often falls where it _— . 
should not fall. It is here to teach us industry, thrift, jus- Now I lay me down to sleep. 
tice. It will be here no more when we have learned its les- | tre felt so strongly his need of religion, and his danger with- 
son. Want is here on safferance ; eg Pes sufferance ; ' out it, that he used always to read his Bible, and piace that 
and mankind ean eject them if we will. Poverty, like all precious book under his pi illow at nig rht, and often to kiss 
ala ae amenable to H+ goose mai , .. | the sacred volume, trust » , no doubt, in this re verence fo 
, ein ry age pt Pong ena sf eer a Ponca hd | the word of God, instead of trusting alone in the Saviour. 
a gp at ey = ge ~ingh : Fas | ** Let every reader learn, and every night repeat that littie 
we will. Think how much ability there is in this town— | : - 
cool, far-sighted talent, what if some of the ablest men di- | ana 


’ &e. 


* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
ANECDOTE OF TWO PorTs.—Thomas Campbell (says 
| Dr. Beattie) went to Paisley races ; got prodigiously interest 
and betted on the success of one horse to 


At the end of 


| ed in the first race, 


it} 


1 Professor Wilson. 


and 


the amount of £50 w 
the race he thought he had lost the bet, said to Wilson, 
but really, when I reflect that you are a 


professor of moral philosophy, and that betting is a sort of 


**T owe you £530; 


gambling only fit for blacklegs, I cannot bring my conscience 
7. . “Ge” Wi 


prove of your principles, and mean to act upon them. 


to pay the bet. * said lson, ** | very much ep 
In 
point of fact, Yellow Cap, on whom you betted, has won 
the race; and, but for conscience, 1 ought to pay you tie 


£50, but you will excuse me.’’ 


We find the following good political anecdote in Ue 
Portsmouth Joarnal, where it is well called ‘‘ A Good Story, 
With a Better Illustration : 

** The 


» 
Burnam, 


Journal says that a democrat named 


>to get an office from Mr. 


Lonisville ral 
went to Washington City 





by each man raising | 
hin nself. —by industry, economy, charity, justice, piety- by a | 


by going out of our |} 





Polk, just before the Presidential eiection. Mr. Peik ie 
signated an indifferent office which he a give the appi> 
cant then, but told him, that if he could wait till alter the 
4th of March, Gen. Cass, who would then undoubtediy de 
President, could give him something betier. The poor -<l- 





| low, as ill luck would have it, chuse to wait till after iss 
{4th of Marck. 

“ This reminds us of Pat’s dream, continus the editor of 
that sprightly little journal. ‘T once dreamed,’ said Pat, * l 
was with the Pope, and he ax’d me wud [ drink? Thinks 
I, wud a duck swim, and seeing the Innish owen and the 


lemons and the sugar ou the sideboard, I told him I di 



































































, a dhrap of punch! Cowld or hot? ax’d the 
pine Hot, ver holiness, [ replied, and be that he stepped 

tchen for the biling wather, but before he got 
‘at up, and now its disthressing me that I 


yore Straig 
jidn't take tt cowld 
4 Livive ANIMAL IN THE Eyr.—A Canadian paper 
atly published the following most singular case of ocular 
ise 


4 singular case »eeurred last week at the Glasgow Eve 


1 ary 4 virl of sixteen years of age, having applied on 
we of loss of sight of her left eve, the cause was ascer 

to be the esence of a living worm hydatid (the 

2 ’ yi s fic naturalists) in the eve, « lose before the 
. “ ) completely obstructed. The species of ani 

‘}eonsists of a round bag about the size of a small pea, 

‘ on one side springs its body, which is a filament, 
of numerous rings,, and capable of being elonga 

» etracted at th re l. The body ends in 





the neck and head, and the latter is supplied with four 
kers. All this was plain to the naked eye in this 


n vat appeared still more so when the animal was 
viewed through the microscope. As the existence of such a 
erent in the interior of the eve no! only prevents Vision, 

t nitimately destrovs the whole textures of the organ, it 
<« resolved to remove tt by operation This was success 
fully effected on Saturday last. The patient behaved with 
sfeet steadiness. and found her vision immediately restored. 
The hydatid continued to live for more than half an hour 
sfier being extracted. As only four similar cases are on 
record, the worm excited much curiosity, and was examined 
by numerous Visilers, both lay and medical.’’ 


A letter writer in California thus describes the mode of 
catching wild horses and cattle : 


‘Imagine a drove of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
cattle roving overthe plain. Tue dboccaria or lasso thrower 
on a horse trained for the purpose, rides into the midst of 
_ selects a fine fat bullock, steers for him through the 

driving the eattle right and left before him; the 
loomed animal may turn and turn as he may, but the 
bocarria when within twenty yards of him, commences to 
his Zasse (a long strip of hide with a noose at the end 
sronund his head, and presently it whizzes through the air 
and the animal selected is noozed as certainly as the lasso is 
thrown. The moment the well bred horse of the beccaria 
hears the lasso whiz he stops perfectly still and bracing him 
self sideways waits for the shock. he other end of the 
lasso being fastened to the front peak of the saddle the bul 
lock is brought up suddenly and tambles tothe ground. The 
t r perfectly prepared, his equilebrium is not dis 
The animal is either killed on the spot, (after two 
more dassos are attached to his feet to prevent his rising) or 








se be 








led to the coral (enclosure for cattle surrounded with a high 
adobe wall Wild horses are caught in the same way. 
The horses that are caught and broken and kept for riding, 
being steked out in the plain and brought in when wanted. 


Art-Untons.—It is but a few years since the first Art- 
Union in this country was organized in New York, with 





bat a slender look of future success, and now there are simi 


lar institutions in Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and a 
new one in New York. The American Art-Union, under 
capable management, has now arrived at a heicht of pros 


ner 
per 


y never dreamed of by its original founders, and its 
operations have become matters of national importance, It 
is the best managed institution in the world, and, in the 


magnitude of its transactions, far exceeds any other seciety 


7 


ofthe kind. In addition to the distribution of paintings and 


enzravings, and 





the establishment of a free gallery of art, 
they now issue a half monthly journal or bulletin, contain 

ing the transactions of the institution and a considerable 
amount of interesting reading matter in relation to art and 
artists, The importance of this bulletin may be judged of 
from the following extract from the last annual report of the 
Art-Union: 


* Early in the year the committee thoncht it advisable to 
transform their semi-monthily catalogne into a semi-monthly 
bubetin, containing, (besides the matter nsual in the eata 


ogues,) @ list of the names of such as, from time to time, 
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have subscribed, with their numbers. This change has been 
one of great importance, and has accomplished for the insti- 
tution unexpected benefits. While proving an econom:cal 
vehicle of communication with our distant subseribers, it has 


served as an important check, guide and stimulus. More 
} } 


| than eighty thousand copies of the different numbers have 


been issued, a large proportion by mail pre-paid, while they 





have beer gratuitously furnished to the members on applica 
tion. Notwithstanding their almost free disposal in the g 


| lery, nearly sufficient has been there realized from the sale 


to non-subscribers to meet the whole cost of this immense 


issue, aie 


The Art Union is one of the happiest instances that con!d 
be adduced, of the benefits to society of combination to 
promote the interests of any cause which does not depend 


’ 


upon the common necessities of mankind for its sn po 


Art, in olden times, was mainly indebted to princes for its 


encouragement, but, there being no princes in America, the 


invention of the Art-Union has happily supplied their place 
and afforded an amount of generous a l to artists without 
compromising their dignity, and causing them to debase their 


natures to gratify a patron. Art-Unions are essentially 
democratic, and the rankness with which they flourish here 


proves how well adapted they are tothe exigencies of our 


prices tothe Art Union 


political condition. The subscription | 


is five dollars, and forthat sum each subseriber obtains a 
large and beautiful line engraving. which conld not be pune 


} 


chased for double that, and a series of outline drawings by 
Darly, which would, under the ordinary system of print 
publishing, have cost double the subscription price, and, in 


addition to these, 929 original works of art, some of which 


were worth thousands of dollars, were distributed among an 
equal number of the subscribers. Such results as these 


fiom so small an outlay of money are truly astoundi: 


should lead our people to enlarge the practice of Art Unions, 


and extend its benefits to other departments of social econo 


imy. The engravings of the Art-Union for 1842 are the best 


| signing the death warrant of Lady Jane Grey, and a ser 





that have yet been published by the soc 


a line engraving of Huntington's painting of Queen Mary 





of outline sketches illustrative of Irvine’s story of Rip Van 


Winkle, by Darley, one of the best artists in his line that the 
country has produced. As many of our subscribers may 
wish to become members of the Art-Union for the present 
year, we shall show a service by copying from the last 


** Bulletin’’ the following intimation :‘ 


‘* The postponement of subscriptions nntil the end of the 
year, produces an accumulation of business at that time, 
which is most embarrassing. The careful assification of 
so many thousands of names, crowded upon the books in the 





space of a few days, is of itself much more tedious and diffl- 


lertake t vid imagine, 





cult than one who has never un 
This circumstance alone will materially retard the pnblica- 
tion of the * Transaction’ of 144° The Committee, also, 
cannot express too strongly their sense of the great evils 
which result from the necessarily hasty appropriation, upon 
the eve of the drawing, of large sums which might be used 
so much more to the advantage of the members if contribu 
ted at an earlier day. For these reasons, and others, it will 
undoubtedly be determined to CLOSE THE BOOKS OF THE 
PRESENT YEAR WITHOUT PREVIOUS NOTIC! VORNEVER 
IN THE OPINION OF THE COMMITTEE THE SURSCRIPTIONS 
SHALL AMOUNT TO THE LARGEST 8UM WHICH CAW BE 
JUDICIOUSLY EXPENDED 


Snorrine 1n Broapway.—We had intended to sava 
word or two on shopping in Broadway, wien we found that 
the fanciful writer who is *‘ slicing’? up New York for the 
amusement of the public in one of our city papers, had an- 
ticipated us, and we extract from his glowing sketch the 
foliowing ‘* dashes’’ at this butterfly subject: 


‘*Tt is mid-day in the fashionable world. From the ma» 
ble palace of my lord Stewart tothe gothic gloom of St. 


Thomas, the Two Shilling Side of Droaiway is Uironged 


ty, they consist of 








Se ee eel 


a4 
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with a procession of gaily-dressed ladies, interspersed now 
and then with a group of *‘ nice young men’ who go peering 
impudently under the pink bonnets and disturbing the light 
folds of pale green mantillas. Here and there a beggar so- 
licits charity vain, or a house-painter marches along 
swinging a pot of white-lead in either hand and opening a 
path for himself through the shrinking crowd. In front of 
the accredited temples of fashion stand long lines of luxurious 
carriages, attended by lazy footmen whose gold-banded hats 
and many-caped coats mark them out as the voluntary slaves 


artist would undertake to give the public a panoramie 


representation of the Hadson Riaer. Since 


then the thing 

g 
has been done, and in a masterly manner, too, by a band 
Orr, the celebrated 
It is the design to make the 


in of artists under the direction of Mr. J. W. 


wood engraver. panorama a 


representation of the Hudson from its sources to its entrance 


into the Atlantic, and when completed it will, beyond a 


Meee , question, be the most maguificent panoramic pictyr 
of their kind, and whose servility to their masters avenges. * . picture ever 
. ' i “1 7 > r Ww 2 ite y > * r | 
itself in an air of indescribable humility and insolence only | painted. The parts now exhibited give a view of the Bay 


to be seen upon the tace of the man turned lacquey Leav- 
ing for a moment the dust and glitter and crush of the street 


great emporium and inner temple of fashion 


and Harbor of New York, and every point of interest on the 


oan adel tien ’ | river from the Battery to West Point. That portion of this 


able shopping, presided over by Seaman & Muir, those un- great moving picture which represents West Point. is in 
juestioned high priests of this luxurious religion, The coun- | jtself, a large and splendid panoramic exhibition. 

> . : } ion, And gives 
ters are heaped in wild profusion with every imaginable . 


. he spectate tte 2w of , st e and > 
dainty that loom and fingers and rich dyes and the exhaust t pectator a better view of the most romatic and interest. 


ed skill of human invention succeeded in producing— 
drawn together by the magic power of taste and capital 


have ing spot, than could be obtained by wandering over the 


grounds for many hours. In point of artistic exeention and 


telore the gorgeous piles sit the empresses and sultanas oi 
our republican metropolis, whose husbands and fathers and 
brothers and lovers —slaves of the dirty mines and dingy ia- 
Wall street and ‘down town’—are delving 
their lives out to wring from the accidents, the mistakes and 
the necessities of society the yellow dust that invests their 
ambitious household divinities with these magnificent adorn 
The taded mother, with her false teeth and painted 
cheeks, her Juno-like bust carefully rounded by the mantua- 
maker from docile cotton bats, sits between her two daugh- 
ters whom she deludes herself into the are merely her 
younger sisters—and tosses over with scornful air the exqui 
site and lustrous fabrics spread before her by the obsequious 
clerk, declaring that everything is quite too common and 
old-fashioned for her purposes. She has been toying for 
half an hour with a box of mouchoirs, so delicate and slight 
in texture that they seem to have been woven from spiders’ | 
webs and embroidered with the wings of butterflies; and 
when at last she is told that seventy-five dol 
lars apiece, she makes a motion of disdain, echoed faintly by 
her daughters, and condescends to say that they are quite | with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Burgess & 
too low.’ ’”’ 
| 


scenic effect, this panorama of the Hudson, the proprietor 


of which are Messrs. Orr and Townsend, has never been 
boratories of approached by any exhibition of the kind that we have 


seen. 


Inents, 

S” Notice to Excnanoe Papers.—The newspaper 
with which we exchange will oblige us by not sending us 
beliet . . R 
their papers excepting in the case of containing a notice of 


our Magazine. Our exchange list is so heavy that the post- 


age has become a very serious item of expenditure to us, 


f ge To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 


It will be seen, y reference to the cover of the Magazine, 


they are only 
that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 


Stringer, and all the principal Publishers, to supply their 


But amid all this tinsel, sunshine and satin, there is a | works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 


staltwart figure to be seen, which, like the skeleton of the | advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 


Egyptian feasts, cast a gloom upon the bright show and re | works from this city, to forward the amount to C. W. 


minds us of our frailties and fallen natures. Theslicershall | Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 


tell his calling: works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 


strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
** We will close this slight but suggestive sketch of an im- 
portant class of our population by a statement which, how- 
ever startling it may appear, we are assured upon the best 
authority, is strictly true. The inveterate. habit of pilfering 
is not uncommon amongst the females of our most respecta- | niary 
ble circles; and where a lady indulging in it is known to } 3 
have a wealthy husband, she is permitted to depart and the | 
bill is regularly sent in for the article taken—or, more fre- 
quently, the proprietors choose to submit to the loss and say 
nothing about it. Such events as these are but too signifi- | } . ie ec 
cant of the corruption and immorality engendered by the ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 
attempt to carry on an aristocracy of wealth and show, with 
every one of whose members the sole passion and aspiration 
must be to outvie and outshine, by whatever means, her 
neighbors and rivals. The same looseness of principle which 
lies at the bottom of so many fraudulent bankruptcies, dis- | 
honest ‘ operations,’ and gambling speculations of Wall | soma ; 
street and the Exchange, leads our fashionable women to | 8ech will forward us their orders, we will in al 
ruin their husbands by their foolish extravagance in living, 
and to eke out their large but still insufficient pinmoney by 
absolute theft. The prenologists and other tender-hearted 
philanthropists call this habit—which is too notorious to be | 
denied—insanity, or ‘a morbid excitement of the organ of 
acquisitiveness.’ It is, no doubt, the consequence of a spe 
cies of insanity—for what else shall we call the fierce spirit 
of pride and vanity which pervades fashionable life and in- 
duces its men and women to lose both body and soul ina 
continual round of unnatural excitements? But it is pre 
cisely such insantties as this that most require the stringent 
panishment of law. Let one of the * high-minded’ swimdlers 
of ‘the street’ be sent to the State prison, or one of our 
fashionable lady thieves be indicted by a grand jury and 


| frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
| as issued, and many are unwiiling to send money in a let- 
| ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
Publisher of Holden’s Magazine, will, in all cases receive 
| money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 
any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mau- 
| 28 sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
| publication wished. 

Many, in the country, frequently wish to obtain scarce 


&e. If 


cases give 


and valuable bound books, statuary, autographs, 


ey reach ns. 


our personal! attention to them as soon as th 


As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to 


country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 
| country will favor us with their orders, to enabie us to make 
| good in that way our very smail profit on the Magazine; 
and we know that many, if not all of them sending 


le Pub 


iny heon 


their book orders to some well known anid responsi 
| lisher, who is punctual in his attention to them 
in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, wiil be fur- 


nished at the regular price, when ordered. Tor the accom- 


> modat f on bscribers we will at any time receive 

punished for larceny, and we cannot help thinking that at | MOC8OB OF CLT ee ae = ; _ 
least one form of insanity would rapidly decrease.’’ } money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
or any other pablications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Ary 
A New Panorama.—lIn one of the earlier numbers of | orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 


our Magazive we expressed a hope that some competent invanably be postpaid. 
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A SPLENDID 
nd a YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 






BESIDES THE 





AMONG 








cu, Brorners, Puplishers of the Weekly Sun, 
estimonial of their appreciation of the vast and 
ntly increasing patronage bestowed upon that 
newspaper, will make a gratuitous present of 
e and splendid full length engraving of Major 
al Zachary Taylor, President of the United 
s, covering four burdred and thirty-seven square 
s, beautifully printed on fine paper, to every sub- 
r (whether a new one or one who renews an old 
ription) whose name is entered upon the sub- 
tion books between the first day of January, 1849, 
he first day of January, 1850 ; and they will also 
Rbute among those subscribers one thousand prizes, | 
ing in value from $25 down to $1, the total value | 
ry not less than Two Thousand Dollars. | 

| 

| 


The One Thousand Prizes 


h are to be distributed among the subscribers to 
Weekly Sun, comprise some of the most valua-| 
and costly books ever published in the United 
tes. A large number of these volumes are bound 
he most expensive manner—in ornamental Turkey | 
oceo, With gilt edges. The greatest part of them) 
supplied by the well known publishers, Harper'| 
Brothers. Each person who draws a prize has the} 
vilege of making his own selection of books to the} 

















The New York Sun’s Art Union! 


ENGRAVING 
the NEW YORK WEEKLY SUN. 


FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


1.000 MAGNIFICENT PRIZES 


THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE. 


any one day during the voyage; and the last two 
figures of that number, after being transposed in 
position, will be made the magic number. The prizes 
will be divded into ten series of 100 each, the first 100 
prizes being distributed among the first 5000 subseri- 
bers, the second 100 among the second 5000 subscri- 
bers, ete. Every subscriber whose number ends with 
the magic figures or with the last two figures of the 
sum of the magic number with 50 added to it, will be 
selected to receive one of the prizes. The prize sub- 
scribers wili then be re-numbered in the order of their 


selection, and those whose new numbers end with the 


two magic figures will be entitled to the first prize. 


The Engraving of Gen. Taylor, 


Is not equalled by any similar work of art. It is done 
from a life-sketch in Howland’s best style, and is of it- 
self richly worth the whole price of subscription. 

This engraving, it will be remembered, is gratuitous- 
ly presented to every one who pays in not less than one 
dollar on account of subscription to the Weekly Sun, 


so that for a single dollar each person is sure of receiv- 


ing The Weekly Sun for a whole year, and also a per- 

fect copy of a superb likeness of General Taylor, be- 

sides a fair chance for one of the prizes offered. 
Among the One Thousand prizes to be distributed 


ount of his prize from the published catalogue which |among Subscribers, are the following :— 


urnished to each subscriber. The plan for 


Distributing the Prizes 

as follows: Every person from whom we receive one 
liar in payment for his subscription will obtain a 
pmbered receipt corresponding to the numbered entry 
pon the books, and alee a copy of the Engraving. 
Pn the first day of January 1850, the total number of 
bbscriptions which will have been received during the 
par Will be published in The Sun, and a magic figure 
br distributing the prizes will be selected as follows. 
We shall obtain from the Captain of the First Ame- 
mican Steam Ship arriving at New York from any 





Ten prizes of $25 each 
10 of $15 each; | 60 of $2.50 each; 
10 of $10 each; | 110 of $2.00 each; 
20 of $5 each; | 340 of $1.50 each; 
40 of $3 each; | 400 of $1.00 each; 
Making in all a magnificent total of 


1000 PRIZES VALUED AT $2,000. 


For further particulars, see the Sun’s Art-Union 
Extra, which may be obtained free of cost, by applica- 


Zuropean Port after the Ist of January, 1850, a|tion personally, or by letter, post paid, to the Proprie- 
pertificate of the greatest number of miles travelled in|tors. 


THE NEW YORK WEEELY SUN. 
A NEW PROSPECTUS---GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Prize Stories---Splendid Engravings---1000 Prizes to Subscribers, 


_The New York Weekly Sun, is a CompLETE FAMILY 
NewspaPer,—the best as well as the cheapest ever pre- 
sented tothe American public. The subscription price 


being 
Only One Dollar a Year, 
any person may receive a copy, at any time, by sending 
the direction and ecclosing the money by mail. (Post- 
masters will frank the letters.) 
Club Subscriptions, 


When sent to one address, are received at the follow- 





ing rates: Five copies for $4—eleven copies for $8— 
twenty-five for $18,and seventy-five copies for $50. 
When an order is eent for copies requiring them to be 
forwarded to more than one address, one dollar will be 
charged for each subscription. 

In addition to its usual features of interest, beauti- 
ful Engravings, ete. The Weekly Sun for 1849 will 
be enriched by a succession of 


Original Prize Stories, 


written by eminent American authors, expressly for this 
paper, for the $250 premiums. 


{G- Letters and Communications (always post-paid) should be addressed to 


BEACH, BROTHERS, Sun Office, New York. 


aa The Sun's Art-Union Extra, containing a full detailed account of phe above plan, with Catalogue 


of prize books, &c., may be obtained free 
paid. 


of cost, by applying to the Publishers, personally, or by letter, post 








IOLDEN'S 
DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


AND 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Tue [Vth Volume will commence on the Ist of July, 1849, 
and the proprietor takes the occasion to announce to the numer 
ous friends of his enterprise, that the success of the Magazine 
has thas far been wholly unprededented in the history of pub 
lishing: the circulation is so large and so ste adily increasing, that 


there can no longer be a doubt of the permanancy of this 
UNRIVALLED PERIODICAL ; 

and justifies him not only in continuing 

for illustrations and contributions from the first 


in the country, but in still further! 

the work until it shall reach a 
Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 

in existence, 


furnished with two handsome 
yunting to Eight Hundred 


artists and authors 
the attraction of 


necreasing 


This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work 
for One Dollar the subseriber ts 

Volumes of choice reading matte: 
Pages, beautifully illustrated 


an 
with hundreds of superb engravings 
n pictures by the greatest living artists 
In the pages of Holden the reader obtains all 


sip of the current hour, in the ably conducted 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
craves more solid matter f in 


SKketrcues or Locan AND For? 
The student of CuanacTs ind those 


the floating cos 
department of 
, 
4 
perusal will find it 
iGn Hisrory. 
who affect Carri ISM. 


who 


will reap the worth of their subscription ina brilliant series of 
papers that discuss the merits f our most prominent men, Litera 
ry and Scientific. T author of these ypers assumes hich 
ground, and maintains tt with sneh obilitv that his efforts have 
heen compared with those of kin | writers, whose elFusions 


Magazine 


and embracing much that 


enrich and give tone to the best of Europe 
Essays, written in a pleasing 
abstruse and 


stvie, 
is amusing, as well as philosophical, are given as 
one of the condiments necessary to make the dish complete. 

erature will obtain 


, af f 
ooi OT ll 


Fictions, the diselpies of that sel 


to the extent of their wishes, in 


ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTES., 
FANCIFUL NARRATIVES, 
RECORDS OF ADVENTUR 


here 


ES 


RECITALS OF LIFE'’S ROMANCE. 
The SenTIMENTAL department is well supplied by poets of 
the highest ca/ibre, who devote some of the best moments of 


their inspired hours to our service. 
The CurisTian will ascertain, in our Biographies of 


Distinguished American Divines, 


abundant reason for bestowing his favor upon our endeavors. 


These biographies, together with our articles on Famous Do- | 
MESTIC AND FoREIGN PERSONAGES, are rendered move than | 
ordinarily valuable and attractive by PORTRAITS taken | 


FROM LIFE, and engraved in the first style of art. 


-t 


HOLDEN'S MONTHLY ADVERTISER. 


S T I L L I M P R 0 V I N G | The publisher puts forth his claim to universal ¢ 
1 | the ground that his Magazine is the 


the liberal expenditure 
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UDpors 


CHEAPEST AND 
; now before the public. For 
| 7 . 
FAMILIES 
there is no periodical, American or English, to equal it, eis 
point of usefulness, facilities of entertainment, or economy 
These assertions are not made in a catchpenny spurt: } 
promulgated in obedience to the strongest impulses of 
tr , * 7 
Truth and Philanthrophy! 
Nothing to morality is ever permitted to » 
pages, and while our fictions and our 


DEPARTMENTS OF HUMOR 
unlimited é.. 
delineation of namby pambyism or of aig 


BEST 


ut age 


offensive 


betray every license to 


never descet 


necessary amusement 


id to the 


i a 
moratity. 

Remember, Holden’s pages give besides engravings Re 

views, Tales, Translations, Essays, Sketches of Histon 


Sentimer 
of Fact 


Sfatistics 


the Month, 
Srorraph 

B oy rapry, 

@Pe.. 


it and Humor, Tomes at 
Imagination, Criticism, S¢ 
f Worth, Satire, together with 

TRANSCRIPTS OF LIFE IN CALIFORNIA 


t the 


Rootes , 
Poetry, Romance 
ana 

ence 


0 vc 


who is now 


written by F-ditor, in the gold region) an 
several correspondents 
TERMS FOR 1849—(IN ADVANCE 
l ropy, (One Year RQ] 
Jo copies, - o6 “ 4 1m 


4 ‘iy 15.00 
PRE MEW Ni. 


0 conte 
~J CO} ’ 


Postmasters, or others, sending twenty names and fifiee 
lars, will reecive Vol. I. of Holden’s Magazine, hand 
bound in muslin and gilt-edged ! Address. postpaid, 

CHARLES W. HOLDEN, 
109 Nassau street, N.Y 


Ps 
and 


ond volume of Holden’s Mavazine handsomely bound in» 


,ditors copying the above Prospectus and this nor 
rthe Magazine edito 


noticing inily, will be entitled to thes 


and gilt-edged, and in addition a splendid full-length Ener 
on tinted paper, of Liorace Greeley, Editor of the New ¥ 
Tribune, drawn from life by Darley, and engraved by} 
ardson., Editors copying this and noticing menth W 
receive the Magazine each month for the coming year, 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL 
LANTERNS, CHANDELIERS 


DIETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington 


iam street. are Manulacturing and have 


Store, 138 W 
' 


always on hand 


assorimen! of articles in their line, of the following des 
which they will sell at wholesale or retail, at low prices 
casn : 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze, and Silvered, in great variety 


Suspending Solars, lo do. 
srackets, do do do. 
Solar Ci andeliers, do “ao, 2. 3 and 4 Lights 


Suspending Camphene Lamps; Bracket do d 
Side do do. 

Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3 and & Lights 
Girando:es—Gilt. Silvered and Bronze 4a varions patterns 


flall Lanterns—Varions sizes, with cut 


0. 


or stained glass. 
Address 
DEITZ, BROTHER & Co., 139 Williams 


Orders by mail will be promptly executed. 


AGENTS. 
Horcuxiss & Co., Boston, Mass.,D. M. Dewey, Rochester; J. R. Carswer., Lockport ; Cannirr, Utica; 


Joun Fe.ton, Barre, Mass.; Monitor Orrice, Fall River, PR. 
LEMET, Mobile, Ala.; Mornis & Co., Black Hawk, JAliss.; 
B. Zreser & Co.,and J. W. Barvey, 3051-2 Callowhill street, J 
W. Taytor & Co., Baltimore; Goopricu & Nicnors, No. 113 Main street, Burlington, 
Hinman, East Meriden, Ct.; LL. Wiruarp, Troy, N. Y.; O. H. Harris 


Amherst, Massachusetts; G 


Bowers, Hartford, Ct.; F. E. 


J.; T. H. Pease, New Haven: M. Bi 
T. A Burke, Athens, Geo.: H. A. Ny 


Vermont: Prast & 


Sackets Harbour, New York ; O. D. Jenxins, & Co., Pottsville, Pennsulrania ; W. Moorny, Danbury, Ct 


O. Winmartu, Providence, R. I.; G. W. Bryant, North Bridgewater, 
wich, C2. ; M. H. Tyter, Greenfield, Mass.; C. 8. Wryncoop, Hudson, N. Y.; W.B. Bri CKETT, Spring: 
+, W. Fisx, Nerthempton, Mass. ; 


. F. Brown, Cabotville, Mass. ; ( 


Y. 


field, Mass. ; E 
R. M. Wanzer, duburn, N. 
Perer Cooxe, Albany, N. 
News Agents through the United States. 
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Y.; J. Snort, Paris, Ky.; R. Merrixx, Concoril, N. 
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